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© Underwood & Underwood ERNO DOHNANYI 


EMINENT COMPOSER-PIANIST 
ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING MUSICAL FIGURES OF THE DAY 





MUSICAL COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. Voice Deve_orpment—CoacninG—REPERTOIRE a , pe ed > : 
' santel . Teacher of Mary Jordan, Evan Williams, Marie ART OF SINGING SOs RANO ‘ 
Church, Concert and Se vos P+ saad Secured | Morisey, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes Wells 172 West 79th Street, New York Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
MRS. BABCOCK Robert Parker and over six hundred and fifty art Telephone, 7993 Schuyler Pupils Receive 
Telephone 634 Cirele : ists néw in responsible positions : , Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Carnegie Hall, New York Artists furnished for all occasions Phone. Audubon 1600. 
Zittan Harsteap—Piano—Accompanist 
Apply The Mehan Studios, 70 Carnegie H alt, eee i iat ns 
154 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 7 TCPRrPR by . > “TI 
1. DUVAL Sensamr Besek tnantucd toler ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING ART OF SINGING ART OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera , » p > STITT »” _— . . : , 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
i ee Pune BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 137 West 85th Street. New York ee ete nak iene 
ritas pere ao a — Susan 5S. Boicr All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conr 
New York | Mus. Henry Smock Boice, ( onsulting Teacher. }~ 
65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 a 3 a y ' 5 9 4 
we; 1425 Broadway, Room 43 Tel. Bryant 1274] MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., JESSIE FENNER HILI 
M. F. BURT SCHOC 1, American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent | /°~*’* of oat ae ee eed 3 
7 F Teataine Mudeal Gieoeare Garden Artists Highest American and Euro- TEACHER OF SINGING 
Sight-Singing, ag . ™ 5 . » ot Tar Diplomas Lost voices positively restored. > a5 
, rs . , , “1° pean iy J ' I vd r Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
ih Normal course Public and Private School , ) 7 4 - -: = : A tropolita 1! Lo Si 
Mas , Spec tal oe ac hit g r rong a, trials. — WALTER L BOGERT > 00 W tie gp Ras _ way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place ART OF SINGING Be Vea A AES 
Lecturer at Yale Universit . Sidi ene 
25 Claremont Ave., N. ¥ Tel. 4834 Morningside DL DLEY Bl ( kK, 
) 4 4 TDPLrRT r TID SCENE 
ROSS DAVID, HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, ee ae tale alate 
VOCAL STUDIOS SCHOOL OF SINGING 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York \ I¢ ILA Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing [50 West 67th Street New York 
WAT ERHOUSE BATES 701 Carnegie Hall, New York Cit Phone, Columbus 4984 
Soprano 
M. ROEDER, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
TEACHER oF PIANO 324 West 84th Street New Yo ZERFFI VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
ic-—-I nterpretation—-Theory Telephone 5420 Schuyler aus oro doin 
Ne road Course for Teachers rEACHER OF SINGING VOCAL STUDIO 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York Voice Production without Interference 240 West 73rd Street New York 
14 Main St., Orange, N. J The La Rick ally ¢ orrect Method of Voice Production Phone 8955 Columbus 
é t. Nicholas Ave., New York d Studic 33 West Er I Avenue (76th St.), N. ¥ 
GIUSEPPI CAMPANARI Phone, 5217, Columbus 
BARITONE 


MME. ANITA RIO Cate of Mesrepolitan Opers Company) MARIE MIKOVA 


Will accept pupils 
SOPRANO Phone 3460 Riverside 068 West End Ave. ] Mur. EMMA A. DAMBMANN Pianist—Instruction 

Vacancies for a Few Pupile spit ze: TEACHER OF SINGING—VOICE _ ‘Assistant to Wager Swayne, 
182 Madison Ave PLACING SPECIALIST 308 East 72nd St New York 

Phone: 392 Murray Hill New York oices heard for Southland Singers Organization Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 
: : pre Ni yy appointment 

MRS. ROBINSON DUFF Srupio: 137 West 93xp Street a meats 

‘ MIESSEN.-ST - Phone, 1436 Riverside vw “TT , 7 
MME, NIESSEN-STONE, a a ee ee er eae: 
MEZZO.CONTRALTO VOICI PORT re ee ee ee ox aioe ah PE 

— , x - Blabb and Willard Sektherg TEACHER OF SINGING 

3 fa S ec eV : ° 

Management: } é 7 th treet . 35 Kast Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 
Annie Friedberg 14 Broadway, New York Telephone Rhinelander 4468 
Vocal Studio: 


$0 W. 67th St. N.Y Tel. 1405 Columbus FROVESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 


indorses and praises very highly . . Re ea 
FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF | ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S MINNA KAUFMANN, 
MME KATHRYN CARYLNA Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of VIOLIN INSTRUCTION Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 


oY the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart . . 
; 7 pe « c s e A » arts , ? { e 
Teacher « voice mm all its branches Defects | of French Pantomime and original chart of Del 4 a ee ate Hall acher to Prete oor 3467 Address, J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 
irnegic i m 3467 


tone production eradicated sart Appl 


136 East 78th Street, New York 
“ ds Italis I Dictior 7 ’ 
h at Italian hia at if relephone Rhinelander 4468 


ep Seen replicons LAURA E. MORRILL, 


Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 
Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, TEACHER OF SINGING 


. , * 148 West 72nd Street 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER Phone, 2118 Columbas ‘ ois New York 


MAUDE 1 DOOLIT rLE WILLIAM TH¢ IRNER, Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Draslaw atid 
PIANIST AND COACH VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH Cecil Arden 
16 West 112th Street - New York | Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone 3891 Cathedral , ; ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 


HAZEL MOC IRE, : “All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
SOPRANO MILLIE RYAN 104 West 57th Street, New York City Telephone, Audubon 960 
For teaching periods address, ART OF SINGING Phone, Cirele 4549 Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Care of Musical Courier, ei t Tone Productiotr ind ~=Repertoire 
437 Fifth Avenue New York tud 1730 Broadway, New York 


Pelephe Circle 8675 


cation by mail 


Mme. REGINA DE SALES THE NEW YORK INSTITUT E FOR 
oe : Cc Teacher of Singing \ IOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
FRANCIS ROGERS, EDMUND J mutes eran. (ot 8454 Meroe : New York City VOICE CULTURE 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER : egae ; ; ; 230 E. 62d St. 
OF ge MYER ’ Complete musical education given to students 
i44 East 62nd Street, New Y ' ! AN *HING moe Carcass aie” the be 1g to the highest perfectio 
144 ast 621 tr a 610 Pless VOCAI “" ( oat oa OACHING MAES1 RO . H. ( ASEL( y] I t° rom the seco rer ee ae 
eacher o 1¢0 arle 8 , ors 
. . 828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 


Py MRESS 7 - és ye ; ~ — — 
E, PRESSON MILLER,” Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. | VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
aa TEACHER OF SINGING == | ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
526 Carnegie Hal! * c SCHOOL OF SINGING 251 West 102d Street, New York 
-—— Studio: 257 West 104th Street FREDERICK E, BRISTOL See eres ae 
oe . “(7 , . Phone, 2859 Academy _ » . sntties ( 
JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS - TRAC “4 OF ee 
d : : & : , » 43 est 46th Street, New York City 
’ ; KF ‘ vrrs es _— ee ee 
aa ge - — ek ree PER DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
122 Carnegie Hall MR. FRANCIS STUART, Sine, saurn: 90 emcogaatel. tess : 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
TEACHER OF SINGING 2 ta SEPT, eid certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
. m-ENCE E, GALE Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. Mr. CHARLES LEE PRACY > and a limited eens st oups. 
FLORENCE » UALE, “Being in full possession of my method of PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
SOLO PIANIST singing, he has the ability to: form great artists.” : ne ap Tae M Phone, 4778 Morningside 


4 ' : Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
t ~sco Lampert y EXI . . : ’ . 
incesco Lamperti (In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


Recitals and Concerts, Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 


Instruction, Leschetizky Method Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City 
137 West 69th St, New York, 


Telephone, Columbus 4873 
— ; . iia aoa aaa ‘ Se p BRUNO JHN 
APR 8 ha Ta WILBUR A. LUYSTER, PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART [oo CORN: wee 
JAC Ol ES L. GOTTLIEB, Specialist in Sight Singing Mrs. Exizanern Scnaur; Instructor ee ee a and advanced 


: ‘ ; P \ 851-52 Carnegie Hall : .s 4 
Formerly Director East Side House Settlement (Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) Joseph Lsareeeme’ Paris BP Re tga Verh Song and Oratorio Repertoire 


Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor | « 6 dora! le , begs oben A r “erie cae VW toes 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces A Maker of Reader No instrument used, car f American Express Company 249 West 80th Street coh New York City. 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, Both class and individual instruction Phone 2047 Schuyler 
staff of able teachers Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time. 
136 East 76th St., New York City. Carnegie Hall Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. s : i “0 sacneaiethdii 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345, 7, W. RIESBER( 1, 
— INSTRUGTION—PIANO, ORGAN, ELIZABETH TOPPING, 

THURSBY HARMONY CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 

' Organist. and Director Summerfield M. E, [424 Central Park West Bg New York 


ZIEGLER INSTITU TE OF NORMAL Miss EMMA 
SINGIN SOPRANO Churcly Vested Choir, Port Chester, With the Telephone 4474 Academy 


1425 Th New York 


(Metropolitan Opera House) 
Tel. 1274 Bryant Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 


E. Ziecier, Direcror, announces Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 
SU MMER COURSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above address,,as well as in country —_— - - ———_— . * r Cee ie > > , 
eachers at above address, as FREDERIC WARREN, 

. . : . Jt IHN W. NIC HOLS. CARL FI¢ UE Piano 
mae ArISPIS A . “Ver errrreyv TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION oe . STUDIO OF SINGING 

: : A SPEKE-SEELE » = wi a rik aco tess ‘ 

H ENRIE | | A ‘ PEKE SI EI E Y ° Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays KATHERI N E NOAK-F IQUE 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. | °! Vermont Summer Session y ee ats ee 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall : New York City FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
Ba 3067 Tremont. Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 349 Centra Park West : : : New York 


Will receive a limited number of pupils, Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue: Tel, 4292 
Murray Hill, Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St, N.Y. C. “Tel. 1530 Audubon 





Dramatic Soprano, Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
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MINNIE TRACEY 


aye Drametic Soprano 





Open for Concert and Recital 
Studio: Ursuline , W. 
Private Address: 
W. ‘McMillen St. Cinsinnaat’ i a 
GUSTAVE L. Dires tor American Freavees’ 
ve Piano School Lectur 
Ket Prt Pisactates ia Mastic.” 
110 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 





COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarle 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, | a 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF aw Inc, 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. iladelphia, Pa. 


REGINA KAHL cre 


‘oncert and 
1372 Riverside ‘ne New Tork City 








Telephone, Wadeworth $300 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


(ARI 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teach 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voai Music 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Comprosze, Voice Instructor anp Coacn 
Assistant Teacher Y Alexander | er nee j 





Piano Studio 
8512 Cero Hall 


Tel. wont Circle 


Z>=--55 








RALPH GOX 


yo ar an Teacher of iano 
ropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 PR may Suite 43 New Yor! 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive M. t: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 
839 North Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer-—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New Yors 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


EACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Formerly Soprano of Century and Manharta: 
Ope ee spaeles 824-825 Carnegie Hall 

















229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Acad 


Carolyn WILLARD ™ PIANIST 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
22 West 85th Street, New York 
Sra dios!) 9849 West 30th Street, Brooklyn 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 











Violinist and Teacher 
235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Colambos 9750 


=> 208 











BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 


Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Eugene Walton 
Mabel 

and 




















Mack, Marion Stanley, 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion ecks, 
other singers in opera and church work. 
Soloist St. BA wi gen gm Y. 
: Exclusive Management 
Laurence A. Lambert, Western Musical 
Bureau, 287 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 
N Personal address: 
479 West 146th St. . ~- New York 
“a LD Grganst 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
MAE 
Prima Donna Contralto 
CONCERTS and OPERA 
For terms and dates apply 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO, 

Daily classes for the study of chamber 
music in all branches. 

Highest personal endorsements and 
references of Pablo Casals, 
Gabrilowitsch and Harold Bauer. 
Address: 9 rae de Chanaleilles 


Ossip 


Paris, France 














um HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestaut Street 


| Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
+84 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mar «+ 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Bet P| Union Theological Seminary. 
2 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, I11. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Aris Bidg., Chicag: 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street - 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


Philadeiphie 




















New York 








KARLETON HACKET1 ; 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


NEVADA REED 
VAN der VEER MILLER 
MEZZO CONTRALTO TENOR 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway H 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


Chicago 

















COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal 
a as a Voice Buil r. lee. ae .. and Co 
ecial Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oretorie and Concert. Teacher of Lucile wrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing ‘Booms, Cincinnati, Onto. 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


168 West 76th Street New York 
Phones: Schuyler 6108—Bryant 7657 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York. Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
‘GRASSE Pupils, 161 East 176th St. 
Tel. 2052 Tremont 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Overs, Henee Studios, 167s Broadway, N. Y. 
one Bryant 1274 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 


‘eming Place, 


BON! 


SAYS: 
“In examining a student’s 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I alwa je suggest to him to 


ney | recog- 











mens, Organist and 
Composer 
Will Accept Advanced 








zca=ze 


a4 Cnicayo 








MADAME VALERI 


consu 

There is | MADAME VALERI. 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


? LUTIGER GANNON 


CrAwTRAILTE 




















624 Michigan Avenue Chicago. l.. 
LYNNWOOD Organist 
and Cholrmaster 
actin come the 
lo i 
We goth st. 
1 York City 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


a We Ella rm | Smith. 
erson Ave., Columbus, Uhic 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matuer 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 


ew York City 
Concert 


SIRDICE BLYE ‘ 


1424 Blacksione Avenve, Chicago 
=" FINWAY PIANO USED 














KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 719 W $Oth St. Mew York City. 5329 Circle 





LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
Chaliapin, Sammarco, Sembach, 
Zerola, ete. 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Address 
care Thos. A. rey Inc. 
Orange, N 





m Cellist 
N 56! West 147th St 
s New York 

0 ls 216 Audubes 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Il. 











tare HOFFMANN #0 


Home Address: 8t. Paul. 


KUDISCH 


Instruction: 24 E. 99th St. 





VIOLINIST 


Diploma from Petro- 
grad Conservatory, 
Prof. Auer. 


Tel, 1730 Leones 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


eee 
Fine Arts Building 





racz>e | O=xmr> 





Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 1000 Schuyler 
Hotel Bretton Hall, Broadway at 86th St., N. Y. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


SOE. 38th St. New York City 
Telephone 4873 Vanderbilt 








FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 


CGEORCE REIMHERR 


Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals. Coast 
Tenor ae 


to coast tour now booking. 
EMPIRE CONCERTS 
35 Mt Morris Park West, Rew York Phone 4013 Harlem 
LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 
Accompanist— Coach 
Limited number of pupils creeges. 


$18 West llith Street ew York 
Telephone 7769 Cathedral 


* GILBERTE 


[ In recit als of his own work: 
E s uc ful songs The Devil's 

7 Evening Song,”* 
Dusky Lullaby,”’ 


8 
Come Out in the Sweet Spring 
4 esd T Night."’ 


Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phooe, 8570 Bryant 




















DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Cranberry Piano Schoo!, 639 Carnegie Hal! 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street }NEW YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 
ANNOUNCES FOR SEASON 1920-21 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Apply to President 200,W esti56th’St., for All Information 


Dramatic Director MILDRED HOLLAND 
Tel, 0651 Circle 
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200 PIANISTS OF DISTINCTION have had their 


matchless art recorded on the 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
Reproducing Piano 


This instrument brings into your home, the world’s best 
pianoforte music. 


Send for latest Artrio-Angelus Bulletins. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York Offices 450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Reve Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
etl mc which is still being built by its ere 


eo Its “aaliiaaial use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its en tone 
qualities and durability S$ ! 








Send for free.illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: = #§MAKERS 




















THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 

















A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 


617 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
396 Fort x A a Avenue, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER runs: 


Add 20 Lincoln ey mone ee, 
pe Ae - om 2541 
STUDIO: wanna bf New 


J. WARREN = Condector—Coach—Accompesisi 
STUDIOS: 


ERB“ eh as 
YON STUDIOS 


hs agemaes YON Directors 
PIANO, VOICE, ORGAN, COMPOSITION 


863 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Appointment by mail ealy 





Telephone, Circle 951 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Else Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Raynolds, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 











STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing) 

6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bldg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 


CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 








Music, 








His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


‘OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi« 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale,’’ “ Il 
Trovatore,"’ “ 


‘Shepherd ‘s Dance,”’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
ert,’’ “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,’’ “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,'’“The Palms,”’ 
and practically all the other 
standard classics, 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
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SIEGFRIED OCHS WITH HIS NEW CHORUS 
SCORES BRILLIANT SUCCESS IN BERLIN 


Best Part of the Former Philharmonic Chorus Has Been Used in Forming the New Choral Body—Another Performance 
of Mahler's “Lied von der Erde” Also Wins Public’s Approval 


Berlin, February 17, 1921—The most important musical 
event of the past week has been the concert of Siegfried 
Ochs with his new chorus of the National Hochschule fiir 
Musik. Prof. Ochs has been identified with the rise and 
fame of Berlin musical life for more than thirty years. 
No American student for the past quarter of a century 
but does not remember with delight the splendid perform- 
ances of the Philharmonic chorus, the creation of Ochs, 
which in the skillful hands of its enthusi- 
astic and energetic master has become 
one of the chief factors of German musi- 
cal culture. 

While the Philharmonic Chorus recent- 
ly lost its independence as a consequence 
of the radical change of things which 
the loss of the war and the financial 
difficulties of the present time have 
brought about here, the best possible so- 
lution under the prevailing circumstances 
has been found in making Ochs the di- 
rector of the choral department of the 
reorganized Hochschule. Ochs has taken = 
the best part of the former Philharmonic 
chorus into the new choral body, and 
augmented it in its vitality by selected = 
youthful voices from among the Hoch- = 
schule students. : 

At this organization’s last concert Han- 
del’s delightful pastoral “Acis and 
Galathea” and the Mendelssohn ‘“Wal- 
purgisnacht” were offered. The new 
chorus sings excellently and is not far 
behind the admirable Philharmonic chor- 
us in power and beauty of ag The new 
orchestra of the Hochschule, however, is 
not yet a successful rival to the experi- 
enced and extraordinarily skillful Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, which formerly used 
to play in all concerts of the Philharmonic 
chorus. 

The solo parts were well sung by Eva 
Kotscher-Welti (the daughter of the 
formerly celebrated Emilie Herzog, who 
through decades has been one of the 
favorite members of the Berlin Opera), 
by Ruth Arndt (alto), Willy Schmidt 
(tenor) and Prof, Albert Fischer, whose 
powerful bass voice is so well fitted to 
give convincing utterance to the strains of 
the giant Polyphemus in “Acis and Gala- 
thea.” 
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More MAHLER. 


Another performance of Mahler’s “Lied 
von der Erde”—the third this season 
has just taken place. Of all the orches- 
tral work of Mahler, none has won such 
unanimous approval as this. Even 
those who severely criticize Mahler’s 
symphonic art in general make an excep- 
tion in favor of this work, acknowledging 
that nowhere else has the composer given 
expression to his innermost feeling in 
such perfect and individual manner. The 
melancholy charm which pervades these 
symphonic pages is indeed unique and 
makes this score one of the representa- 
tive and characteristic utterances of the 
spirit of our age. 

Bruno Walther, of Munich, one of the 
most gifted of the Mahler adepts, gave a 
masterly and touching performance, aided 
most ably by Mme. Charles Cahier, who 
in her rendering of the alto part is thus 
far unsurpassed. The difficult tenor solo 
was sung by Carl Giinther. 

Mahler has become the fashion of the 
day. The young generation of musicians 
especially sees its hero in him and stands 
up with enthusiasm in defending him against 
every doubt or reproach. Among these 
young conductors.Dr. Heinz Unger is one 
of the most remarkable. He made his 
debut about two years ago, appearing in public for the 
first time in his life without hesitating to choose a compli- 
cated Mahler symphony as his piece de resistance. This 
bold attempt has ever since excited the envy of a number 
of youthful beginners in the conductor’s art, and the young 
man conducting a Mahler symphony at his first public ap- 
pearance has of late become a rather familiar sight in the 
concert halls. 

Unger, however, has so far easily maintained his su- 
periority over all his rivals and has proved that his Mahler- 
creed is not the outcome of a fad, but of an intimate knowl- 
edge of that composer's music and of a personal affinity 
with the master in extraordinary insight into the spirit of 
his art. His conducting of the much debated seventh 
symphony, recently conducted here by Nikisch, was looked 
forward to with great expectations. The concert disap- 
pointed the listeners in a certain manner, but was at the 
same time a new and remarkable success for the young 
artist. On the night of his concert he was so ill with a 
severe attack of influenza that he was unable to stand up- 
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and poetic 


right. Nevertheless he gave proof of his will-power by 
conducting the entire symphony, seated on a chair and 
resting himself for half an hour after the first movement. 


Exty Ney Scores AGAIN. 
Elly Ney, the pianist, who has just been engaged for an 
American tour, gave another recital here a few days ago, 
and reaped her usual popular triumph. American audiences 





ELLY NEY 


Considered by many in Europe as the greatest woman pianist since 
Teresa Carreiio, will make her New York debut next October. Prior to the war, 
while at the height of her fame, she received several offers to tour America but 
refused them, being loath to leave the scenes of her early successes. 
her youth, Mme. Ney has been pronounced by the critics of several capitals 
the leading Brahms’ exponent among pianists, although she is an equally powerful 
interpreter of Chopin, Liszt and other masters. She is 
picturesque figure, and her playing has been called more masculine than feminine 
She received her musical training under Leschetizky and Sauer, 
of her career winning the Mendelssohn and several other important prizes. 
International Concert Direction, Inc., ig already arranging her American tour. 


will soon hear this artist, whose strange individuality is 
not easily explained due to its mixture of apparently con 
tradictory traits. Almost always, however, she succeeds 
in creating a powerful impression upon her audience, and 
in the interpretation of Brahms she is unanimously re 
garded as an authority. She played a big program of 
familiar piano classics and was obliged to add a number 
of lighter encores at the end. H. L 


The Flagler Symphony Prize Winners 

At the New York Symphony Orchestra concert on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 20, at Aeolian Hall, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, announced the winners of the Harry 
Harkness Flagler prizes for symphonic compositions which 
were offered last Spring by Mr. Flagler, who is president 
and principal guarantor of the Symphony Society. First 
prize, $1,000, was awarded to Louis Gruenberg, New York 
City, for his work, “The Hill of Dreams,” which will be 
played at the first concert of the Symphony Society next 
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season. Second prize, $500, went to Karl McKinley of 
Center Church House, Hartford, Conn., for a work en- 
titled “The Blue Flower ”" The judges were nega Sto- 
kowski, George W. Chadwick, John Alden Carpenter, 
Franz Kneisel and Walter Damrosch. It was stated that 
a very large number of manuscripts were submitted 


LATEST CHICAGO OPERA NEWS 


Rene Devries, general representative of the Musical 
Courier, visited the Chicago Opera during its three-day 
stop at Cincinnati last week, and sends in a few bits of 
“latest news” about Mary Garden's plans for next season, 
as follows: 

During the Cincinnati engagement, Mary Garden had 
her final conference with Harold McCormick until het 
return to Chicago on May 2. Those present were, besides 

Miss Garden and Mr. McCormick, Busi 
ness Manager George Spangler, and Mr 
McCormick’s attorney, Mr. Stevens 

Miss Garden will defer the selection of 
most of the French artists for the com- 

= pany until her visit to France this summer 

It is quite likely that Riccardo Strac- 
ciari, baritone, will be with the organiza 
tion again next season; and it is not im- 
probable that baritone Joseph Schwarz 
will join it on the present tour 

It seems quite probable that Conductors 
Cimini, S. Leger and Smallens will not 
be with the Chicago Opera next season; 
on the other hand, Isaac Van Grove will 
be one of the conductors and M. Lawers, 
formerly of Covent Garden, who has not 
had much to do since he joined except to 
prompt, will also be transferred to the 
musical end. 


National American Festival 
Offers $450 Prize 


The National American Music Festival, 
founded five years ago in Lockport, and 
now a permanent a in | Buffalo, 
renews its offer of a cash prize of $450 
to young musicians who wish to compete 
in voice, piano and violin. These contests 
will be held each morning during the week 
of the festival—October 3 to 8. The con 
test is open to young American artists, 
and the first chosen winners in each classi 
fication—voice, piano and violin—will re 
ceive $100 each; the second chosen win 
ners, fifty dollars each. Competent judges 
will sit at the audition, and marks of 
honor will be awarded on the following 
four points: For voice—l, tone quality; 
2, diction; 3, interpretation; 4, pei sonality 
and stage presence; twenty-five points 
possible on each item, with a_ possible 
total of one hundred. For piano and vio 
lin—1l, technic; 2, tone; 3, interpretation; 
4, stage presence; twenty-five points pos 
sible on each item, with a possible total 
of one hundred. 

The conditions of the contest are that 
all competing musicians must be Ameri 
can born; they must perform nothing but 
American born composers’ works, and in 
the case of vocal numbers sing them in 
the American language. Each contestant 
is limited to ten minutes. The contest 1s 
not for the novice, but for the seriwus, 
gifted young musician who is ready for 
the concert stage. 

Young musicians of ability wishing to 
enter this contest should apply at onc: 
to A. A. Van De Mark, founder and di 
rector, National Festival, 223 Delawaré 
avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Despite iain 
Additions to Eastman School 


a most Faculty 
orn The engagement of Joseph Bonnet, or 
The ganist, and Raymond Wilson, pianist, to 


teach in the Eastman School of Music at 
Rochester, N. Y.,-when it is opened, is 
proof that no effort is to be spared by 





ST nn NUN A George Eastman, the founder, to make 


the school one of the most important in 
the country. It will be remembered that 
Jan Sibelius recently was appointed as head of the school 
Mr. Bonnet will go to Rochester for a period of twenty 
weeks. The extent of his teaching will depend upon his 
concert engagements, but he will not teach less than one 
or two days a week 
Raymond Wilson will teach piano in the collegiate de 
partment of the new school and will also assist in the inter 
mediate and preparatory departments. 


Wendell Heighton in Bankruptcy 

The United States District Court, fourth division of 
the State of Minnesota, has given notice that Wendell 
Heighton was duly adjudicated bankrupt on March 15 and 
that the first meeting of his creditors will be held in the 
office of Alexander McCune, Federal Building, Minneapolis, 
on March 30, at ten o’clock. 
Mr. Heighton, it is learned, has resigned as manager of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, a position which he 
held since July 1, 1909. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“ABOLITA LA MANCIA” IS NAPLES EDICT 
BUT YOU HAVE TO PAY JUST THE SAME 


Pickwickian Dismissals Follow Breach of Rule, But Service Charge Runs 
“Imposing Spectacle” 


First Time, Fails to Prove the 


on Forever—“Parsifal,” Produced for the 


Advertised—Poor Ensemble the Italian Operatic 


Disease—Naples Called a City of Beggars 


aples, Italy, February 20, 1921.—Yesterday was Naples’ 
yreat day—-musically speaking—of the year. Or was to be 
for, truth to tell, it did not turn out quite so great as ex 
ted by the innocent inhabitants. “Parsifal” was pro 
wed for the first time in Naples An “imposing 
ce” the advance editorials called it, and the public was 

as not to miss any of it. Long 
in the papers had prepared 
ople pot this artistic holocaust—quite as in the days 
hen “Parsifal” was the great event in New York—for it 
is that a great deal of propaganda is necessary to 

public into the proper state of mind. We New 

had the proper respect for the sacer 
have long ago lost this exalted 
excitement of the good people 
a metropolis of over a million 
ils) at this late day will seem naive. But after all “Par 
fal” did mark an epoch in our operatic history, and it is 
that it should cause excitement in bella Napoli, 
Verdi and Bellini these 
Teatro San Carlo evi 
“stagione,” tor its 
so it de 


spec » 


varned to le 


and philosophical essay 


prum tual, 0 
itical 


who never 
ajesty of Bayreuth, 
stification, and the 
ples (which is also 


wonder 

ich is fed almost exclusively on 

The management of the famous 
lently needed a real sensation for its 

ertory 1 canty and great singers are 
ided to make one grand effort and so wipe out its sins, It 
“Parsifal” from Palermo, where the 
Italian premiére before the war; it engaged 
inwartner to conduct, and Lucie Weidt, of Vienna, 
lor the rest it relied on its own cast, with 
and on propaganda, which was eminently 
theater was crowded to the with 
more “imposing” than the spectacle, with 
highnesses, marquises, counts and other nobili of 
filling the boxes, and ordinary borghesi, able to 
a hundred lire or so in advance, on the floor. 

AND THE RIDICULOUS 

said at the outset that “Parsifal” in Naples 
ven with Weingartner leading. One could have 
sympathy for the Austrian-German-lItalian con- 

ctor, who tried his level best to give southern Italy a 
taste of high Wagnerian art. What is the best conductor 
going to do if after weeks of rehearsal the brasses play sour 
notes, the Knights of the Grail go off the pitch, foolish 
flower maidens (who look like recruits from the notorious 
Santa Lucia quarter) anticipate their phrase, and when the 
bells off stage miss their cues? What, indeed, is he to do 
vhen the moving scenery, in the hands of Italian mechan- 
ics, won't move, when somebody lets the swan fly cight 
measures too soon, and Parsifal gets his spear tangled i 
the wire It is these little things that spoil the sacred illu 
ion, that turn the divine into the ridiculous 

In this moreover, they showed the sad 
Italian theaters find themselves They are 
only for Italian operas of the ordinary kind, not 

that require either a perfection of lyrical style 
or advanced form of stage mechanism, Their excursions 
into Wagner, therefore, are mostly sad. The institution of 
the stage manager appears to be unknown, The design of 
tage groupings and action is haphazard, and the conduc- 
tor’s authority is largely usurped by the almighty prompter, 
e shouting is as disturbing to the ear as his kennel-like 
to the eye. It is he whom the singers watch 
anxious eye throughout the performance, which 
ll semblance of spontaneity. 
Benvenuto Franct A REAL 
there were, even in this sad premiére, some 
itoning elements, Among the singers the baritone, Benvenuto 
raneci, absorbs one’s attention by virtue of a remarkably 
heautiful and resonant voice, which he uses with finished 
art in the best Italian style. This style he adapted to the 
Wagnerian declamation with very agreeable results, al- 
though the agonized expression of the tortured man seemed 
foreign to his nature. Franci must be a mz ugnificent Scar- 
pia, Amonasro or lago; his voice whets one’s appetite for 
those more lyrical roles. It is rumored that he is engaged 
for America. Lf it is true, either Chicago or New York 
nay congratulate itself. 

Masini-Pieralli, bass-baritone, played and sang the loqua- 
cious Gurnemanz very well indeed, and the sepulchral voice 
of Titurel was given with due profundity by Tisci-Rubini, 
the bass. Parsifal, on the other hand, looking like a cross 
hetween Loge and Siegfried, was so lacking in reserve and 
that his fair singing could not make up for his 
faum-pas otherwise Lucie Weidt, as Kundry, veteran 
Viennese routiniére, sang Kundry with perfect ease in 
Italian, and exhibited the remnants of a luscious voice to 
good advantage 

For Weingartner 
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praise is due, for with 
literally insurmountable difficulties, and with partly un- 
tractable material, he managed to give—orchestrally, at 
any rate-—a good interpretation of the music. The orche- 

ra sounded well and on the whole responded readily to 
the command of a master hand. By judicious, although 
radical cuts, the conductor reduced the opera to a half- 
way reasonable length; otherwise the Italian public (which 
refuses to listen to opera before 9 p. m., would have had 
to take breakfast in the theater. More likely, though, it 
would have struck. As it is, it spent generous, if not over- 
whelming applause, and called the “maestro’’ out many 

Poor ENsempie THE ITALIAN Operatic Disease. 

Scenically the production was below all criticism, which 
said of most operatic performances in Italian opera 
houses today Only, in “Parsifal” it hurts more than in— 
let us say-—the “Fanciulla del West.” Organization is a 
term that the Italian stage artist does not seem to compre- 
hend. Ensemble is a secondary. consideration, and he rebels 
against discipline. Hence, a theater like the San Carlo has 
the aspect of a second-rate “show” despite its good indi- 
vidual material, Singers like Franci, mentioned above; 
like Catullo Maestri, the tenor (who does gervice for both 
the San Carlo and for the Costanzi of Rome); like Ester 
Mazzoleni, soprano, would be an ornament to any opera 
house able to give them the proper environment. 

In one respect this famous opera house (whose magnifi- 


nothing but 
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cent and truly grandiose interior is worthy of the best) is 
better off than its contemporary in Rome. It has a really 
fine orchestra, and a spirited as well as able leader, Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza. From a purely musical standpoint it is 
able to give some irreproachable performances. We heard 
one of “Norma,” with Mazzoleni and Maestri in the leading 
roles, aiid enjoyed the glowing melodies of Bellini’s still 
unfaded masterpiece with unalloyed pleasure. Not only 
the principals, but some of the lesser pafts were taken by 
artists with whom singing is a matter of both talent and cul- 
tivation. Thus Mita Vasari, who portrayed Adelgisa, dis- 
played a gorgeous even contralto and an eminently musical 
style, although her acting was that of a novice. 

Like most of the leading Italian opera houses, the San 
Carlo is managed as a concession, as the private enterprise 
of an impresario. In this case it is absolutely a one-man 
affair, for Commendatore Lagana is sole arbiter, commer- 
cial and artistic. The repertory, therefore, is not any larger 
than it has to be, and besides “Parsifal” comprises for the 
whole of this “Norma” and “Sonnambula,” of 
Bellini; “Le donne curiose,” of Wolf-Ferrari; “Francesca 
da Rimini,” of Zandonai, and “Madame Butterfly.” In the 
last a young Irish soprano, Signorina Sheridan, is about to 
make her debut, which, because of her fine qualities already 
known to the Neapolitan cognoscenti, is awaited with great 
interest. 

Zandonai’s “Francesca,” although less of a sensation than 
“Parsifal,” has been an artistic event of real importance, 
largely by reason of the splendid representation of the chief 
female part by Gilda dalla Rizza, whose fine singing and 
acting in the “Girl” was mentioned in the last Italian letter. 

Napies’ Musica Lire, 

Aside from the opera, musical life in Naples is at present 
confined to the activities of three societies, the Societa Scar- 
latti, the Amici della Musica, and the Societa del Quartetto. 
The first of these maintains a chorus, which excels espe- 
cially in a capella music of the era concluded by Scarlatti. 
Instrumental music of the Scarlatti period, too, is culti- 
vated by this organization, which in more prosperous sea- 
sons gives an occasional orchestral concert as well, with 
the San Carlo Orchestra. The Amici della Musica chiefly 
invites instrumental soloists for recitals, and the Societa 
del Quartetto, as its name implies, confines itself to cham- 
ber music. Notable among its active members are the pian- 
ist Longo and the cellist Viterbini. All of these concerts 
take place in the Sala Maddaloni or in the Conservatory, 
whic h, _with Maestro Ciléa, composer of “Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur,” at its head, forms an important center of musical 
culture 
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ZANDONAIL Writinc A New Opera, 

In accordance with its long tradition the Naples Con- 
servatory is still the cradle of operatic composers, and 
Naples the center of their activity, so far as South Italy 
is concerned. Thus Riccardo Zandonai, the reputed leader 
of the younger generation, has been at work here upon his 
new opera, “Romeo e Giulietta,” and but a few days ago 
he read and played its first act to his intimates. The opera 
is to be produced next season, probably at the remodeled 
Scala in Milan. 

Another opera composer, whose name is still unknown 
in America, is working at Naples. It is Stefano Roberto 
Donandy, whose opera, “Sperduto nel buio,” has the famous 
dramatist Bracco as its librettist. This work, too, is ex- 
pected to come out next year. Donandy is one of a group 
of young composers from whom much is expected in the 
way of a musico-dramatic renaissance in Italy. 


A City or Beccars. 

That a renaissance is needed is evident on all sides. Not 
only economically but artistically the war appears to have 
made great inroads upon Italian life. And what the war has 
begun, the tourists will finish, Even the “genuine Neapoli- 
tan musicians” of the cafes have ceased playing native 
tunes, and are perpetrating “Yip-i-addy” on their mando- 
lins and guitars. Asa city, Naples, never very clean, has 
now become the dirtiest city one can imagine. All signs 
of former elegance, so far as the natives go, have disap- 
peared, and to the casual visitor driving through the streets 
it appears as a city of beggars—which it is to a great ex- 
tent. Nowhere, not even in Vienna, is post-bellum misery so 
apparent as here. The population, too, is most sullen, and 
the contrast with Rome is striking in this respect. One 
wonders why there are theaters and music at all, except for 
the English and Americans who again begin to crowd the 
hotels. 

These, by the way, are the same except for the sign every- 
where prominently displayed: “Sone abolita le mancie!” 
Tips are abolished, employees are forbidden to accept them 
on pain of instant dismissal. Our “portiere,” according 
to this rule, was dismissed five times before breakfast, but 

presumably—taken back at once. “Abolita la mancia” in- 
deed! There are few people in Naples who don’t need tips, 
or alms, and a bitterer jest was never committed. The joke, 
dear traveler, is on you, for the bill faithfully shows a 
charge for “servizio,” reckoned at fifteen per cent. 

The hotet Seats, of course, make money in Naples. 
But strange to say, the impresarios too, for the opera is 
well patronized, and concerts, it seems, as well. Manager 
Lagana, who is a business man, has engaged Weingartner 
for four symphony concerts to be given at the opera house. 
Weingartner is to stay through part of March, and then 
returns to Vienna. For another month or so the Naples 
season will continue, after which the songbirds will north- 
ward fly, abandoning the city to the Man from Cook’s. 
“Abolita la mancia!” Somebody ought to write an operetta 
about that. César SAERCHINGER. 


Edna Wilson and May Davis at Musicale 

On Wednesday evening, March 3, at the residence of 
William H. Hayes, a most delightful musicale was given 
by Edna Wilson and May Davis. Miss Wilson, whose 
charming personality and excellent contralto voice have 


March 24, 1921 
won success for her wherever she has appeared, responded 
hy singing several selections which were thoroughly en- 
joyed. May Davis, a young soprano and pupil of Oscar 
Saenger who will make her public appearance shortly, is the 
possessor of a rich voice and sings with considerable in- 
telligence. She also sang several selections throughout the 
evening which were delightfully received by those present. 
Light refreshments were served at the conclusion of the 
program. 


CANADA HEARS THE “LONDON” 
SYMPHONY FOR FIRST TIME 


New York Symphony Orchestra Gives Excellent Perform- 
ance of Williams’ Work in Toronto—Mona Bates 
Appears as Soloist—Fried and Max Rosen 
Among the Visiting Artists—Local Soloists 
Please—Hambourg Trio in Beethoven 
Anniversary Program 


Toronto, Canada, March 6, 1921.—The New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conductor, appeared in 
Massey Hall under the local management of I, E. Suckling 
on Monday evening, February 28, with the pianist, Mona 
Bates (a former Toronto girl), assisting. Interest was 
largely centered in the first performance in Canada of 
Vaughan Williams’ “London” symphony. The music is 
replete with novel effects and originality, and was played 
with sweep and vitality, Mr. Damrosch bringing out clearly 
all the picturesque moods with fervent imagination and 
rhythmic dignity. Another delightful novelty was a suite 
of three pieces by Casella, “The Venetian Convent.” Mona 
Bates played with commendable brilliance Liszt’s concerto 
in E flat. Her execution is excellent, her style gracefully 
cultivated. She received many recalls and an abundance 
of flowers. 





Lina ApAMSON RECITAL. 

Lina Adamson, a local violinist, drew a large audience to 
the Genkin’s Galleries, February 24, to listen to a recital 
of effective pieces among which were John Ireland's first 
sonata, which proved to be a work of sincere import and 
originality. Miss Adamson is a sincere artist, who plays 
with refined decision and abandon, and draws a rich, warm 
tone from her violin. 

Not A Dutt Moment at FriepMAN CoNnceERT. 


A brilliant pianist indeed is mie Friedman. He gave 
a recital under I. E. Suckling’s management and A oat 
with magnificent aplomb and superb musicianship the 
Busoni arrangement for piano of Bach's monumental * ‘Cha- 
conne,” the Chopin B minor sonata, op. 58, and pieces by 
Brahms, Liszt, Hummel and Friedman. His technic is 
uncanny, and his style convincingly graceful and incisive. 
He colors his tone with a dynamic range remarkable for its 
contrasts, so there is not a dull moment in anything he does 

Loca. Artists HEarp. 

Ernest Seitz gave his fifth piano recital the other evening, 
and again gave much pleasure to a large audience with his 
exhilarating and artistically effective playing of an inter- 
esting and unhackneyed program. 

Marie Strong, who is one of our busy singing teachers, 
gave a lecture before the ladies and friends of the Women’s 
Art Association on Russian composers, “From Glinka to 

Rachmaninoff,” which was highly interesting and instruc- 
tive. To illustrate certain phases of the lecture, Marie 
Nicolieff, Russian contralto, and Florence Hickey, soprano, 
pupils of Miss Strong, sang several songs by different Rus- 
sian composers, with excellent effect. 

Max Rosen Scores. 

Max Rosen, the highly gifted and remarkably clever 
violinist, gave a recital here under Norman Withrom’s 
management, and made an almost sensational success. His 
tone is faultless in intonation, and his interpretations are 
singularly replete with intellectual and emotional refinement. 
His chief numbers were Vitali’s “Chaconne,” Wieniawski’s 
concerto, six pieces by Sarasate and other famed composers 
for his instrument, including a charming “Romance” from 
his own pen. 

HampourG Trio Honors BeetTHoveN ANNIVERSARY. 


The 150th- anniversary of the birth of Beethoven was 
celebrated in Toronto with an interesting program of three 
of his works given in Foresters’ Hall by the Hambourg 
Trio. These were the so-called “Ghost” trio, which made 
an excellent impression; the “Kreutzer’” sonata, and the 
sonata for piano in E flat, op. 31, No. 3, played by Sig. 
Guerrero, The trio was in fine form and played with 
unity and distinction. Jan and Boris Hambourg are gen- 
uinely artistic players, and Sig. Guerrero is likewise a 
pianist of fine attainments, W.O. F. 


Stillman Pupil Busy 
Rita Maginot, an artist-pupil of Louis S. Stillman, who 
was heard in a recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
March 7, will play at the Theater Club at the Hotel Astor 


on Tuesday afternoon, March 22. Monday evening, March 
28, she will appear at a Masonic benefit to be given by the 
Fifth District Association. This appearance will be fol- 
lowed by a noon hour recital for the students of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. 


Jessie Morse Berenson Sings 

Jessie Morse Berenson, the well known soprano of this 
city, assisted by Arthur Fiedler, the admirable accompanist, 
gave a recital, Saturday evening, February 26, at the Col- 
lege Club, 40 Commonwealth avenue. Mrs. Berenson 
exhibited her abilities in a program comprising songs by 
Dupare, Fauré, Debussy, Cuvillier, Mozart, Rachmaninoff, 
Liszt, Strauss, Cyril Scott, Rubinstein, Brogi and Massenet. 


Murphy-Lynch Wedding 
Lambert Murphy, the well known tenor, was married on 
March 19 to Jessie Stewart Lynch, of Seattle. Mr. and 
Mrs. Murphy will reside at 136 West Seventy-fifth street, 
New York. 


Minnie Tracey in New York 


Minnie Tracey, vocal teacher of Cincinnati, is visiting in 
New York for a week. 
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TOO MUCH SCHUBERT AROUSES IRE OF PARISIANS 


Mme. Freund Starts the Trouble When She Adds Another German Number to Her Program; Protests Follow, For and Against; Then the 
Singer Takes Advantage of a Quiet Moment, Starts a Debussy Number and the Battle Ends—Arthur Honegger’s “Pastorale d’été” 
Wins Prize of Fifteen-Hundred Francs—Many Americans in Heifetz’s Sold-Out House—Risler a Schumann Specialist— 
Enesco Plays a New Sonata—Koussevitsky to Conduct—Rouché to Leave Opera Post 


quently tinged with dramatic interest. The boule- 

vardist cannot refrain from demonstrativeness, even 

in the concert hall. A periodical vent of Gallic 
frankness caused a tumult at the concert of Myra Freund, 
the unique lieder singer. This cantatrice, whose artistic 
success was admittedly phenomenal, may be termed the 
Wiillner of her sex. Endowed with an extremely acute 
dramatic sense, Mme. Freund makes splendid use of this 
gift as a lieder singer. Whether in delicate contrast of 
phrasing or in the building of a powerful climax she can 
rise to artistic heights accessible to few of her competi- 
tors. Mme. Freund dared to be the first singer since the 
war to sing a whole group of German songs in German to 
a Parisian public. The singer’s venturesomeness was gen- 
erally accepted as justly legitimate, and she was acclaimed 
with tremendous applause, in defiance of a dangerous coun- 
ter current after every number of a Schubert group, sung 
in German. However, it was the encore (“Der Erlkénig”) 
—given in response to insistent demands for more Schu- 
bert—which turned out to be a siren’s call to rocky shoals. 
Four bars sufficed, for someone called out, “Such a Boche!” 
and then turmoil held a carnival. A gentleman in the audi- 
ence indignantly stated that he had two brothers buried at 
the front, and that he couldn’t bear to listen to further sing- 
ing in German. Another auditor promptly chal- 


P c= February 18, 1921.—Parisian concerts are fre- 





cians, the need of occasional reinforcements is im- 
perative, and among the friends of the orchestra 
even the greatest are .not exempt from conscrip- 
tion to fill in the breach. This is only giving con- 
crete form to the universal gratitude to a young conduc- 
tor who is doing his utmost for new music. The pastorale, 
a very worthy work, teems with picturesque orchestral 
effects. The limited number of musicians could not do full 
justice to the work, which demands the sonority of a large 
orchestra and the acoustics of an immense hall. How- 
ever, Mr. Golschmann’ s heroic efforts and his extraordinary 
control of his musicians allowed us to form a very satis- 
factory idea of this splendid work, and his hearers did not 
suffer a singie tiring moment. 


Jascua’s TRANSIENT AUDIENCE. 


Jascha Heifetz’s sold-out house contained a very generous 
proportion of Americans, Russians, and transients in gen- 
eral. His Paris box office receipts would have done credit 
to a Chicago or New York concert. The local attendance 
was equally numerous, as seen in the effusiveness of ap- 
plause at the end of the concert and the strenuous cries of 
“Bis,” for encores. In Paris such demonstrations may 
not be ignored with impunity and woe unto the concert 
giver who resists the current. Heifetz was in his cus- 


tomary perfect fiddling form. Indeed, it is debatable 
whether Heifetz could ever be out of form—but this is 
irrelevant. Eight years ago Heifetz began his sensational 
career. The same delicacy was here observed, the same 
impeccable virtuosity of bowing and of left hand was pos- 
sessed by the young artist at thirteen years of age. Who 
will ever forget their first hearing of the child Jascha, with 
his round boyish face, his aureole of chestnut-blond hair, 
and his great, inquiring blue eyes? Today, in the presence 
of an adult Heifetz, one vainly sought for a maturity of 
development not expected of a child prodigy. However, 
it was wonderful violinism at all times. Heifetz is unique 
in the transcendental virtuoso sweep in such numbers as 
Popper’s “La Fileuse,” which finished his second group. 
The whole audience was on tip-toe for an encore of simi- 
lar nature, but Heifetz struck out on another path. At the 
close, the audience’s stormy insistence was rewarded with 
four Kreisler compositions, whereupon the lights were 
turned out. 

Humor was not wholly lacking at the concert. After the 
nocturne in D major, a companion bystander (an American 
violinist) was heard in the following strain: “Doesn't it 
make you sad to hear Schopenhauer (Chopin-Auer) ?” 

A few days before, Howard Jones was heard in a con- 
ventional program at Erard Hall. Especially in the Liszt 
“Waldesrauschen” Mr. Jones brought to light 
admirable pianistic qualities, and his Debussy 








lenged the speaker, and screamed out, “What has 
that got to do with Schubert?” The talk waxed 
hot throughout the audience, and in the vocifer- 
ous debate which ensued the musical program 
was consigned to a distant and very hot coun- 
try. Meanwhile the singer remained on the 
stage, watching the drama evoked by an over- 
dose of Schubert. Although ultimately serving 
as an excellent advertising medium, the concert 
was “disconcerting” to a degree in its immediate 
effects. But even the most violent scene must 
come to an end, and during a lull in the debate 
Mme, Freund found the sangfroid to sing a 
Debussy song. This proved an efficient sedative, 
and calm was soon restored. 


CasELLa’s “MARIONETTES.” 


Another feature of the concert was the niinia- 
ture orchestra, conducted by Alfredo Casella. 
Casella’s five pieces for small orchestra, “Mari- 
onettes,” was the great artistic novelty of the 
evening. Notwithstanding the Stravinsky songs 
(“Rosjanka,” “Le Printemps,” and Three Jap- 
anese Lyrics), which had preceded the “Marion- 
ettes,” and the Ravel songs (“Soupir,” “Placet 
futile,” “Surgi de la Croupe,” and “Histories 
naturelles”) which followed, the interest was 
only sharpened in Casella’s exquisite group of 
pieces. The “Marionettes” were garbea in as 
modern melodic attire as their competitors, be- 
sides the originality which is all their own. 
Their charm is wholly individual. In_ the 
Maurice Ravel group of songs the singer was 
skilfully accompanied by the composer. 


Honeccer WINS THE Prize. 


A novel manner of actively interesting the 
public in contemporary works was adopted at the 
latest Golschmann concert. The Verlay prize 
of fifteen hundred francs was to be awarded 
here to one of four competing compositions for 
orchestra. Coupons detachable in four parts 
were distributed among the “jury’—which, in 
this case, was the public. The accumulated 
votes, collected by the ushers, formed the ver- 
dict. Gaveau Hall was practically filled to ca- 
pacity, showing the interest in this event to be 
more than passing. An odd and dusty prelude 
to the young modernists’ works was Rameau’s 
“Castor and Pollux” overture, which opened. the 
program. The sensitive and fine-fibred interpre- 
tation which this work received at the hands of 
Mr. Golschmann could not blind one to the 
realization that, although two hundred and fifty 
years ago it may have caused a sensation, today 
its beauties are superannuated. 

Of the four compositions competing for the 
prize, the first may be passed over in silence, 
being neither meat nor fish. “Ames d’enfants,” 
by Jean Cras, was applauded. Although weak, 
it contained pleasing passages. Arthur Honeg- 
ger’s “Pastorale d’ été” is thematically pleasing, 
and is logically worked out in its development. 
This work was the choice of the audience for 
the prize. We missed the wonted ‘ ‘modernism” 
of Honegger in the “Summer Pastorale.” Its 
traditional lines do not betray a hint of the char- 
acteristics of his other works. Roger Desormiere’s 
“Montlucon” works up to an admirable climax, 
and the orchestration gave evidence of real 
talent. Public interest was very keen in the 
contest. The result of the vote was impatiently 
awaited, and when it was announced by the con- 
ductor a general and insistent demand was ex- 
pressed for the appearance of the composer on 
the stage. 

The interlude to the most important composi- 
tion of the concert was Fauré’s ballad, inter- 
preted by the excellent young pianist, Miss 
Aussenac. Thereafter, Louis Durey’s Pastorale 
occupied the undivided attention of all present. 
The orchestra was “augmented” by two very 
well sknown composers, who “stooped to con- 
quer” at two very humble posts of honor—the 
tambourine and the bass drum! The Golsch- 
mann orchestra, consisting of only fifty musi- 





GERMAN CONDUCTORS 
INVADE ITALY’S CAPITAL 


Despite the Recent War, Great Applause and Enthusiasm Greet Wein- 
gartner and Wendel in Italy’s Capital—Other Distinguished Leaders 
Also to Be Visitors—No Real Success for Rabaud’s 
“Marouf”—Puccini’s “The Girl” Revived 


OME, February 18, 1921.—German music has come back to Italy in 
full force. German music, and—German musicians. The war 
might not have occurred at all, to judge by the amiability, nay, the 

enthusiasm, with which these artists are received. Here, at any rate, art 
is considered to be above politics. 

The outstanding events of the week, then, were the appearances of 
two German conductors, Felix Weingartner at the Teatro Constanzi, and 
Ernest Wendel at the Augusteo, where, indeed, he had already been wel- 
comed last spring as the first German artist since the war. 

Weingartner conducted “Tristan and Isolde,” sung here in Italian, cf 
course, for the first time in some years. He conducted it with great vigor 
and equally great finesse, built up the climaxes with telling effect, and 
directed the tender passages with great delicacy. It was, thanks to him, an 
enjoyable performance, although Lucy Weidt, of Vienna, was too old, too 
stout and toc voice-worn to give satisfaction. An Italian tenor, Catullo 
Maestri, was surprisingly good as Tristan, and Morelli Luigi Rossi, as 
Kurneval, was easily the best of the cast. Weingartner was enthusiastic- 
ally applauded and recalled many times, both with the artists and alone, 
and was the recipient of handsome presents. He has gone to Naples, 
where he was to have conducted “Parsifal” on February 17. 


WeENpeL MakKEs A Hirt. 


Even greater was the enthusiasm which greeted Wendel, the blond 
Teuton from the “Waterkant.” Wendel is a particular favorite in Rome 
and days before he even arrived here the “sold out” sign adorned the 
Augusteo box office. He conducted two Sunday concerts: The first con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture, Reger’s variations on a Mozart 
theme, and the “Pastorale” symphony; the second opened—as a homage 
to the country of which he is guest—with Corelli’s “Concerto Grosso,” No. 
8, followed by Franz Schreker’s “Prelude to a Drama,” the “Leonore” 
cverture No. 3, the second symphony of Brahms, and the “Meistersinger” 
prelude—a program of monumental size. 

The success of Wendel’s first concert was such that a special concert 
was arranged for the following Wednesday, at which the “Pastorale” was 
repeated. This work, indeed, he conducted as it had never been heard 
here before, even under the best, and at the end of it he received a tre- 
mendous ovation. The Reger and Schreker works, unknown here, earned 
only a succés d’estime; their heavy texture is slow to appeal to the Italian 
taste. With Corelli’s concerto, on the other hand, Wendel scored a real 
success, astounding his hearers by the clean cut phrasing and admirable 
execution of the work. He will return soon again for two more concerts 
in response to a hearty “au revoir.” 


AtL-ITALIAN AND ALL-MOopERN. 


But not only he, for other conductors are to follow in his and Wein- 
gartner’s wake: Bruno Walther, of Munich; Arthur Nikisch, of Leipsic, 
and Franz Schalk, of Vienna, are already announced. Ferruccio Busoni, 
almost a German, is also slated both as conductor and soloist. Meantime, 
Bernardino Molinari, the artistic director of the Augusteo concerts, con- 
tinues to give splendid programs with the orchestra. He has developed 
in recent years into a first class conductor, who reaffirms both his fine 
understanding and his artistic taste from concert to concert. A few days 
ago he gave a program of Italian music only, old and modern—very 
modern. Rossini’s overture to the little comedy, “Signor Bruschino,” 
which, by the way, was given with great success at the Teatro dei Piccoli 
(a marionette theater), a delicious trifle written by the master in his 
youth, was served up as a “novelty” and made a real hit. Adriano Lualdi’s 
“Legend of the Ancient Mariner,” a symphonic poem by one of Italy’s 
younger contemporary composers, showed talent and some passages full 
of poetry and passion, but these are formed into a strait jacket of imita- 
tive treatment. Remy Principe, a fine young Italian violinist, was the 
soloist of this all-Italian concert. He played the Pugnani preludio Bae 
allegro, accompanied by this orchestra, with tremendous success, and Zan- 
donai’s “Concerto romantico” for violin and orchestra, written for the 
Augusteo. For this concerto, the difficulties of which he surmounted — 
ease, Principe secured a respectful hearing, for its composer is well 
loved, but it is obviously not an inspired work. Respighi’s “Fountains of 
Rome,” always a favorite, again scored a success on this occasion. The 
interesting concert closed with Verdi’s overture to “The Sicilian Vespers.” 

Tuumss Down ror “Marour.” 

Besides “Tristan,” recorded above, the Teatro Constanzi, under the 

régime of Mme. Carelli, has offered as a novelty Henri Rabaud’s 
(Continued on page 38.) 





group received a sympathetic, dynamically well 
balanced performance. 


Riser, SCHUMANN SPECIALIST, 


To know Edouard Risler in his happiest vein 
one must hear this great French pianist play 
Schumann. In an all-Schumann recital—not a 
frequent occurrence anywhere—Risler gave a 
large audience just this opportunity. A greater 
artistic success has seldom been the lot of this 
impeccable pianist. To follow the changing 
moods of the C major fantaisie with Risler at 
the piano, it is not necessary to be keyed up to 
the event, for a charming personality transports 
you effortless into all the magic corners of an 
enchanted palace, and the soul of the great 
Schumann glows with a great translucent light 
as you are carried along. And what a wealth of 
passion and of eccentric humor was made to live 
in the “Fantaisiestiicke!” Assuredly this recital 
was worth anyone’s while, and at its close all 
eyes were alight with the sentiment of intimate 
gratefulness. 

Enesco Prays A New Sonata 

Georges Enesco was the brilliant light of a 
sonata recital given this week at Gaveau Hall 
Few violinists rival the popularity of Enesco in 
Paris, and few, indeed, who wield the bow, possess 
his ¢minent musicianly qualities. Yet, strange to 
relate, no one has ever been able to induce 
Enesco to make a tour of the United States 
Possessor of an enviable reputation abroad, 
Enesco dreads the idea of protracted travel, pre- 
ferring the comparative quiet of continental life. 
The certainty of obtaining the utmost farthing 
of musical enjoyment renders Georges Enesco’s 
concerts the rendezvous of a discriminating 
musical public. Beethoven, Paul de Breville and 
Schumann sonatas offer scope for giants, and in 
this case the desired musical stature was not 
found wanting. Beethoven's op. 24 was removed 
from its ordinary environment of parlor popu- 
larity (to wit, musical teas). A great artist 
can accomplish miracles. One forgot completely 
previous amputations of this monumental. work 
by debutants and boy prodigies. How majestic 
the sweep of the first movement, and how noble 
adagio! This was music ! Paul de Breville’s 

sharp minor sonata is engrossingly interest 
cae It is worked out masterfully, with great 
rhythmic and harmonic variety. Limited space 
prevents detailed notice. 


Koussevitsky To Conpuct. 

Sergei Koussevitzky, the famous Russian 
contrabass player, who has become fully as 
celebrated as an orchestral conductor, has just 
finished a prolonged engagement in London, 
where he is said to have scored the greatest suc 
cess since Nikisch first came to charm the Eng- 
lish metropolis with his seductive manner and 
profound musicianship. In the words of Ernest 
Newman, “Koussevitzky proved a godsend,” and 
Paris musical circles are particularly interested 
in the reports from London, since Koussevitzky 
is to conduct a series of concerts cither at the 
Salle Gaveau or at the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysées during’ April, when he will return from 
a tour of Italy at the head of a symphonic or- 
chestra. 

Roucné to Leave Post 

Director Rouché, so rumor has it, will soon 
abdicate his position as the head of the Grand 
Opera. The refusal of the parliament to in 
crease the subsidy by another 700,000 francs is 
given as the principal reason, but gossip has it 
that Mme. Rouché, who is the capitalist of the 
family, refuses to loosen any longer the purse 
strings. A plan is being advocated whereby 
both the Grand Opera and the Opera-Comique 
will be under the same management, and the 
Isola brothers are being spoken of as the dicta- 
tors of the musical world of Paris of the future. 
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GOOD FRIENDS—REAL ONES—MEAN A MIGHTY LOT 
TO AN ARTIST, ARTHUR HACKETT CONFESSES 


Not the Kind Who Want to Know You Because of Your Art, But the Sort Who Like You Just for Yourself—The 
Distinguished Tenor Finds Time to Chat About His Tours and His French Songs—With His Charming Wife, 
He Enjoys All the Comforts of a Real Happy Home Life 


NE’S first impressions are usually the best although 
in some cases this is not so, With Arthur Hackett 
the writer’s early ones were correct! When we 

met several years ago, the tenor appeared to be a “regular 
fellow”—one who was well liked by his confrere. Since 
then the writer has learned numerous other things about 
him. one being that he has seldom been heard to criticize 
mercilessly some fe llow artist. If he can’t say something 
good about someone's art, he is either non-committal or 
expresses himself carefully. 

When the writer went to interview Mr. Hackett recently, 
unknowingly solved this particular point 

‘Arthur once said to me: ‘Never let me say that a young 
artist will not get along in this musical game!’ and then 
he went on to explain why: At best it is a struggle—this 
musical business—and when people unwittingly criticize 
the work of a young singer, they don’t know but what they 
are killing a spark of ambition in them.” 

Because of his good will towards others who are treading 
long the same path, Mr. Hackett looks out upon life with 
clear, far-seeing eyes. And like the old saying—the good 
thoughts he gives out to others, he, in turn, receives back 
aplenty 

“T am very happy 


his wite 


about my work this year,” Mr. Hackett 
told the writer, “for the season has been excellent. | 
have had appearances in the South and Middle West; 
concerts in the states of Missouri, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Maine and New Hampshire, and also in 
York. Next week I go South again, this time to 
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“One 

rarely hears 

in oratorio a bet 
ter tenor.” 


Baltimore Evening Sun 








Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





South Carolina, from there jumping to Pittsburgh, Indian- 
apolis and Baltimore, with an appearance with the Detroit 
Symphony. I shall have a 
number of others in the spring. 
And,” the tenor stopped short, 
his face lighting up with pleas- 
ure, “let me tell you how fer- 
tunate I am to be under the 
mahagement of Loudon Charl- 
ton! I have the greatest ad- 
miration for him as a man, 
and next, for his business prin- 
ciples. Yes,’ he mused, “this 
has been a happy season for 
me. Only yesterday I was 
talking with Mrs. Hackett 
about the value of making 
friends in the places you sing. 
The value of going into a 
town and not only singing well 
and making new friends 
through your artistic efforts, 
but also from the personal 
side. That's the big thing that 
counts in the work of an art- 
ist! When I sang recently in 
Concord, N. H., I met a fellow 
in the hotel where I was stop- 
ping, whom I see up at Alton, 
N. H., every summer, where 
he runs a garage. The few 
minutes we talked before the 
concert, he told me what the 
natives were doing up there 
this winter; how Perkins was 
putting in his ice, and that 
Hiram Jones was really work- 
ing, not forgetting that he 
himself had crossed the ice 
covered bay in an auto in 
twelve minutes. Well, I saw 
him again after the concert, 
and in a very naive sort of 
way he expressed his approval 
of the first singing he had 
ever heard me do: ‘Well,’ he 
drawled, ‘the audience didn’t 
want to let you go, did they?’ 
Instead of openly coming out 
and telling ime he was pleased, 
he told me in that quaint way, 
which appealed to me much 
more, 

“In my tours through this 
country,” Mr. Hackett con- 
tinued, “I feel I have really 
made some good friends, and 
when I am returning to a city 
I am happy at the thoughts of seeing these old friends— 
that they are not taking you up simply for your art, but 
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for yourself. I like people and I want them to like me. It 
helps to make life easier.’ 

“What would life be anyway without friends?” the writer 
queried. 

“A terrible thing!” he exclaimed. “But some people, I 
find—and I guess everyone does—use their friends as 
stepping stones. And when they look backward in their 
careers or in life, they do not remember these people. 
That’s the sad part. How many times do you hear some- 
one—take a teacher for instance—say : ‘Yes, I helped him 
when he had no money;’ or a manager: ‘I gave him one 
of his first engagements, but he did not have time to talk 


ARTHUR HACKETT, 
Tenor. 


with me the other day.’ I only hope one thing,” continued 
the tenor, “that I will never forget anyone who has helped 
me along at some time or another. The man or woman who 
is upstagy or haughty is impossible. 

“This recent appearance in Concord was my first one 
there i - four or five years, but I remembered the people so 
well. I looked forward to seeing them again with eagerness. 
And ono was nicer, these old friends rejoiced with me 
over the progress I had made since they last heard me. They 
treated me like an honored guest, and that is the thing— 
if an artist can go back to a town and please his audience 
all over again. If he can’t, there is something all wrong.” 

“Before I go, Mr. Haekett, I want to hear something 

about your specialty—your French songs.” Everyone knows 
how well Arthur Hackett does these. 

“Well, all I can say is that I have made a deep study of 
the French things because they appeal to my nature. And 
I have worked very hard over them. Herman Devries, 
that well known critic of the Chicago American, paid me 
a fine tribute, I think, when I sang in Chicago at the 
Kinsolving Musical. He wrote: ‘Arthur Hackett’s French 
songs transported me from the Chicago Boul Mich to the 
Paris ‘Boul Mich’ so thoroughly Parisian was every 
detail of his singing. The French pronunciation was 
typically that of the European bred musician, faultlessly 
clear, pleasingly enunciated, while his style of delivery has 
the same essence of delicacy and refinement.’ 

“Is there anything else I can say about the French songs 
that has not already been said, Connie?” asked the singer 
of his attractive wife, who just then made her appearance 
again, this time with the tea wagon. 

“No, I think you have said enough, dear,” she replied 
with a smile. “And now you should turn your attention 
to French pastry. It’s really delicious!” she added to the 
writer, as she began to pour out the tea. “Not homemade, 
perhaps, but still very good. I was going to bake a cake, but 
—next time!” 

When the writer left sometime later, after having had a 
delightful chat with Mr. and Mrs. Hackett—the latter, by 
the way is a splendid pianist—it was with the conviction 
that he had spent a delightful hour or so with a very 
charming and congenial couple—well mated and thoroughly 
happy in their own private life—and, what’s more, they 
radiate their happiness. i € 


“Tl E’tait Une Fois” to Be Published 


On the occasion of the late Gervase Elwes’ Aeolian Hall 
recital (his last) there appeared on the program a song 
entitled “Il e’tait une fois,” by M. Murray Davey, which 
was very much admired by every one present on that 
memorable evening. It remained for Frank Bibb, the emi- 
nent New York vocal coach and accompanist, to trace it 
to its source, with the result that publication of the song 
has been arranged for. J. Fischer & Bro., New York, is 
the publisher. 
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IN PAGANINI’S TRACKS 


(A Tale from an English Back Alley) 


BY PAUL 


Copyrighted, 


E was only a clerk in a West End draper’s shop at 
a salary of twenty-seven shillings and nine pence 
a week, avid stood behind the counter. She sat in 


the little cashier's box at the samie concern He 

1s young and rather good looking. She had begun to 
eave behind her, and in consequence to discountenance, 
the frivolous age when the mere approach of a good look- 
with the stereotyped “change, please” can cause a 
maiden cashier’s heart, or be the signal for 
flirtation. Yet these two souls found each other, and the 
miracle was wrought by the mysterious power of! music 
You know that most inspired of melodies, “The Honey 
and the Bee?” Well, one morning when business 
draper’s was slack and the majestic shopwalker re 
another part of the shop, Mr. Frederick 
whistled or sang under his breath 
for his change to Miss Trout’s 


ng clerk 
utter ima 


suckle 
at the 
connoitering in 
Smith, 
the popular air 
box 

, You are 
a smile which, 
face. The truth was he 
ihat point of view 

‘Yes, I am,” he 
Miss Trout?” 

‘Passionately ! 

“What do you play, or do you sing?” Mr. Smith kept 
conversation, for there was no particular hurry 
it being only a half-penny out of two 
shillings for which a child was waiting 

‘No,” said Miss Trout, “I play the piano,” and with a 
modest and (thought Mr. Smith) very pretty drooping of 
the eves. she added, “only a little, of course. And you, 
Mr. Smith ?” 

Mr. Smith took a step nearer, 
full height, and, with a strangely trembling with 
suppressed emotion, whispered: “I—I play the violin.” 

The effect of these words on Miss Trout was, as he had 
properly calculated, instantaneous, crushing, 

“The violin?” she exclaimed, looking admiration. “Oh, 
| do love the violin. I think there is no other instrument 
world which so speaks to the heart, which ex- 


our young clerk 
as he came 


music, I hear,” said Miss Trout with 
Smith, strangely beautified her 
before studied it from 


fond of 
thought Mr 
had never 
“And are you 


answered pleasantly 


was the reply 
up the 


about the change, 


pulled himself up to his 
voice 


in the 
presses 

“Change two and six it came from another clerk 
and rudely interrupted the soft enthusiastic flow of Miss 
[rout’s speech; but what there had been of it, left Mr. 
Smith with a smile of bliss on his face for the rest of the 
day. Whenever afterwards he came near Miss Trout’s 
box he gave her a knowing sympathetic nod, as much as 
to say, we understand each other, the others are bar- 
barians. And Miss Trout gracefully returned the nod and 
looked five years younger. 

Customers wondered occasionally why they had to wait 
so long for their change, but the beaming face of the nice 
looking clerk made them forget their impatience 

In the evening, when the employees were leaving, Miss 
Trout was later than usual in straightening up her books. 
And, when nobody was observing, under cover of her 
hand and her dark eyelashes, she would look in the direc- 
tion of the counter where Mr. Smith also seemed to be late 

and sigh. Ah, the sigh of a maiden in the cashier’s box 

what can it mean when the accounts are all right and 
the work of the day is done? 

It was a mere accident that Miss Trout and Mr. Smith 
met at the door and left the shop together that night. It 
was also an accident that they walked together part of the 
way home, and discussed the beauties of the * emilecll w 
and the Bee” in a violin and piano arrangement. It was 
further quite an accident that, when they parted at Miss 
Trout’s door, Mr. Smith held Miss Trout’s hand a 
moment, only a moment longer, and pressed it a little, 
only a very little more than was absolutely necessary to 
bid a friendly good-night. 

3ut I am not sure that it was accident when every suc- 
ceeding night Miss Trout and Mr. Smith met at the shop 
door, and left and walked home together, and parted in 
the same manner except that Mr. Smith held Miss Trout’s 
hand a little longer and pressed it a little more each time 
until the neighbors and the clerks in the shop began to 
whisper about Miss Trout and Mr. Smith. 

Then Mr. Smith took courage to ask Miss Trout if she 
would float with him through life on the wings of that 
divine art they both loved so well. Miss Trout, be it said 
to her credit, did not stop to count how much their two 
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salaries made together, and consider whether or not ‘the se 
combined wings would be strong enough to carry them 
both, but with the prettiest blush and stammer said there 
and then: “Yes, Frederick, I will,” and sank into his 
arms. Let us hope it was not right under a lamp-post, 
this touching scene. 

Mr. Finlay, the shop keeper, was very generous about a 
wedding present. He raised their salaries three shillings 
per week between them, and gave them his blessing. 

So they got married, and rented “a self contained third 
floor” in Paradise Lane, and were as happy as a pair of 
doves. Now they could talk music, and play together to 
their hearts’ content. And they did. 

The former Miss Trout had, by monthly instalments, 
acquired a cottage piano of which the later Mrs. Smith 
was justly proud. The brown, glossy treasure formed the 
bright particular star in their modest establishment. She 
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played the piano with as much skill as a chance music 
teacher in her former neighborhood, who, in addition was 
a dressmaker, had been able in three or four short terms 
to impart. Her particular forte were the bright, lively 
dance tunes. 

As for Mr. Smith, he had the poetical soul to begin 
with, and that, you know, in the study of the violin is 
half the battle. If you have only the poetical soul it does 
not matter much if you play out of tune, or with a scratchy 
tone, or are at loggerheads with time. The feeling dis- 
played by Mr. Smith made one forget aught else—forget 
even to question whether it was a valse or a polka or an 
adagio he had under treatment. Although he excelled in 
slow pieces he played everything with the same intense 
expression. His whole poetical soul lay open for inspec- 
tion when he played the violin. 

It was a pity under such circumstances that his actual 
lessons on the adored instrument had been exceedingly 
limited, but with undaunted courage and the perseverance 
of the true fiddle genius he had continued his studies by 
himself. 

His marriage brought about a change in his relation to 
his violin, as it made fingering and bowing exercises, 
which formerly he had pursued with exemplary regularity, 
almost impossible. On the other hand he could now, free 
of these fetters, indulge in the unrestrained flight of his 
genius. For had he not a companian spirit to soar with 
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him into realms of bliss, such as is denied the violinist 
who plays alone? 

It is true it took a considerable time, and not a little 
self effacement on both sides before their individual ef- 
forts as to time and tune—at first diametrically opposed— 
could be made to blend into a perfect one. But when 
this was accomplished—when Mrs. Smith at the piano had 
learned to go wherever Mr. Smith on the violin led, 
through thick and thin, across hills and dales and ditches, 
past towering rocks and engulfing quicksands of rhythm 
—when in short they at last “kept time together,” the 
bliss indeed was great. 

They had not lived long in Paradise Lane before the 
fame of their musical accomplishments spread. The baker, 
the butcher, the grocer in the neighborhood, heard and 
began to talk of it. How could they conscientiously hide 
their light longer under a bushel? The Smiths yielding 
to many pressing requests, saw around their fireside on 
certain evenings a small select circle of privileged friends 
who in turn followed them through thick and thin on their 
wanderings in Musicland. 

The circle might easily have grown far out of propor- 
tion to the accommodation of their modest dwelling (for 
nearly everybody is, or pretends to be, fond of music when 
it costs nothing) but for Mr. Smith’s keen sense of dis- 
crimination as to who was really attracted to them by the 
love of music or by merely ordinary social instincts and 
curiosity, or by the refreshments which Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, with rare generosity, invariably supplied in addi- 
tion to the musical feast. 

Nevertheless, some came and stayed without the neces- 
sary passport. There was Mr. Tobias Wormley for in- 
stance, senior shop walker at Finlay & Co, He admitted 
that he was no great judge of music, which means (and 
Mr. Smith knew it to be a fact) that he was as unmusical 
as a cow; yet he had a standing invitation to these 
gatherings. 

“To give them the proper air, dignity, and prestige,” 
Mrs. Smith explained to her husband. 

Of course he submitted to his spouse’s superior knowl- 
edge of that which may be expedient in life, although it 
be not exactly edifying. In consequence, the great man of 
the shop graced their company with his presence on all 
occasions, and never missed an opportunity of reminding 
them of this honor. 

The truth was, Mr. Wormley liked to be made much 
of, and this he certainly was at No. 177 Paradise Lane. 
Besides such subtle appeal to his vanity, there was that of 
the refreshing beer and bread and cheese in the interval 
after the first course of the musical menu. Mr. Wormley 
made it a rule never to wait for the second part of the 
program, Like a king, he withdrew his august presence 
amid expressions of general regret which sounded sweet 
in his ears. 

But there were others in the little circle who made up 
for Mr. Wormley’s undenied lack of appreciation of the 
divine art. Mrs. Tripe, a widow who kept boarders and 
a little green-grocer’s shop around the corner. She was 
a most respectable lady, simply doted on music, and a 
more attentive listener than Mrs. Tripe it would be dif- 
ficult to find. From the time she had squeezed her gen- 
erous proportions into the one big and only upholstered 
arm chair which was in the room—and which once for 
all was reserved for her by silent consent—until the last 
of Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s guests had departed, she did not 
budge. From this unassailable point of vantage her small 
black eyes kept up an intimate intercourse with Mr. 
Smith’s violin. Not one movement of his bow arm es- 
caped her vigilance, and when the tempo was slow enough, 
her own right arm would move involuntarily in sympathy. 

Mr. Smith often confessed in her hearing to having 
played for Mrs. Tripe alone when he thought he played 
most divinely; and also confessed to his drawing in- 
spiration from her face. Perhaps it was given to his 
finely receptive nature to read on that face the tender 
sport of emotions evoked by his violin, which, alas for 
others, was hidden in a seemingly imperturbable mass of 
flesh, 

He also knew how his dear Mrs. Tripe became so fond 
of music. One day, years ago, a boarder in lieu of cash 
offered Mrs. Tripe a sofa stall ticket to a St. James’ Hall 
afternoon concert. Heaven knows how the fellow got 
hold of it, but Mrs. Tripe, because she could not get any- 
thing else ‘out of him, resolved to take his board and 
lodging out in music. She did not remember exactly what 
she heard but it was: “three small fiddles and one big one 
all playing together.” It could hardly have been anything 
short of the Joachim quartet that so stirred up the love 
of music in Mrs. Tripe’s bosom, that kept it stirring there 
ever since. 

“But,” she would say to Mr. Smith at the end of a 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THEODORE SPIERING CONDUCTS THE ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Theodore Spiering, who long ago won his spurs as a conductor as leader of the New York Philharmonic and acquired an international reputation 
through the success of his orchestral concerts in Berlin in the winter of 1913, was invited to conduct the concerts of the St. Louis 
Orchestra on March 11 and 12. How well he did so may be judged from what the St. Louis critics said 


St. Louis Times, March 12 
Spiering Scores 
Double Success 
With Symphony 


St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, March 12 


Theodore Spiering 
as Guest Conductor 
Enraptures Audience 


Unparalleled Demonstration Follows 
Brahms Symphony Rendition. 


By RICHARD SPAMER 


Spiering revealed himself as a man of light 
a musician of abundant scholarship and a 
ability and authority, at the Odeon yesterday 


T heodore 
and leading, 
dirigent ot 
alternoon, 

The “light and leading” attribute just mentioned was 
convincingly and pleasantly shown by the eagerness with 
which the men responded to Mr. Spiering’s direction, whose 
intense but well restrained nervosity is of a kind with which 
our instrumentalists are unfamiliar. Interdependent re- 
liance between the men and their leader was engendered 
in his bearing, by which he seemed to express the thought 
that the orchestra and himself had a mutual task which 
must be made to redound to the common good, 

In the opening number, Weber's “Euryanthe,” overture, 
there was a tone development that must have surprised the 
men themselves; for it is probably true that our orchestra 
never played with such clarity and verve, nor with such 
superb self-reliance. They played as if someone by gentle 
but firm persuasion had convinced them that they really 
could play immensely better than they had ever played 
be fore 

Mr. Spiering’s domination of the situation put the or- 
chestra into an inspirational mood in that tragic “Romeo 
and Juliet” overture-fantasia of Tschaikowsky; for here 
the conductor's signals to the choirs were not those of beat, 
but of interpretation. A great classic tone-picture had to 
be auditionally transfigured and it was here that Mr, Spier- 
ing’s poise ful intensity came into spellbinding sway. 

Not only was the music grandly given, but the action of 
the orchestra was a sight to behold. It was a study in 
graceful precision 

But in the rendition of the Brahms C minor symphony 
No. 1, the “most absolute” music of the German master, 


Mr. Spiering’s enlightened scholarship and authoritative 
direction were most apparent. No work in musical litera- 
ture makes a more uncompromising demand upon the erudi- 
tion of its interpreters than this. 

No symphony concert audience ever heard or saw a finale 
wrought to such towering height and commanding power 
as this inspired leader and our men accomplished in the 
finale. The effect here was tremendous. For a Friday 
matinee audience the demonstration by the audience was 
without a parallel. 

The guest conductor was recalled three times, whereupon 
the men arose and crowded around him to offer congratu- 
lations. Quite an unusual, in fact, a singular occurrence. 


The St. Louis Star, March 12 
Spiering Gives 
Splendid Reading 
of Brahms’ Work 


Guest Conductor of Orchestra Is Similar 
to Creatore in Manner 


By ERNEST E. COLVIN 


Theodore Spiering was guest conductor at the concert of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra at the Odeon yesterday 
afternoon, and will conduct again tonight. 

Mr. Spiering is electrical in energy, "hs half clenches his 
left hand when he wants a section of the orchestra to build 
up a climax, and he indicates to his men almost every 
shading in the music. Mr. Spiering, however, presented a 
program of more musical worth than that offered by Mr. 
Ganz, and he drew from the orchestra a magnificent inter- 
pretation. The climax of his work was the playing of the 
first symphony of Brahms. 

Mr. Spiering was like Toscanini in this respect—he made 
the beauties of a Brahms symphony obvious, and he brought 
out in a notable degree the play of one choir against an- 

other. For music that depends only on its beauty, and not 
on its dramatic or pictorial power, the playing of the 
Brahms symphony was as fine a piece of work as the or- 
chestra has done in the last two seasons—one is tempted to 
say the finest. 


Director Makes Triumphant Return to 
Home Town and ‘Leads Splendidl y— 


By HARRY R. BURKE 


As guest conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
Theodore Spiering returned to his home town yesterday. 

Nothing could have been more fitting for that “Return 
of the Native” than the symphony in C minor, Brahms’ 
first symphony, with its splendid note of triumph, for 
Theodore Spiering’s conducting was a triumph; not merely 
a warm and generous welcome, not merely a winning of 


. popular favor, but a musical achievement of distinction. 


In a work of monumental character and with little popu- 
lar appeal the guest conductor completely won a discrimi- 
nating appreciation. His sound musicianship, his own fer- 
vor entered into the orchestra, which mounted to splendid 
a in the noble tone edifice Brahms was ten years 
erectin 

And , ee Spiering is a fine conductor of Brahms. 
He has understanding and sympathy. He has intellect. 
His is a sound foundation of musical knowledge. For the 
classics he has reverence and love, but yet the man is mod- 
ern. The intellectual poetry in Spiering claims kinship 
to the noble architectonics and to the broad flowing har- 
monies of the composer. And this was reflected in the very 
physical apparition of conducting. 

Spiering’s gesture is flowing and broad, has a fine sweep 
in majestic harmonies. Or again it is tense, quick and 
nervously vital. His mind leads his band. One is aware 
of an expectancy in the gesture, as though the conductor 
were all intent upon the phrase his hands evoke. The man 
is not passionate, as are many conductors of similar physi- 
cal activity. This physical movement is simply the reflex 
of nimble intellect. Nor are his emotions “cribbed, cabined 
and confined.” 
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Spexe-Ser.tey Pupi’s ENGAGEMENTS. 

Lillian Morlang, soprano of a Lutheran Church in Har- 
lem, pupil of Henrietta Speke-Seeley, was the special solo- 
ist March 13 for the Lenten cantata, “Olivet to Calvary,” 
in St. John’s Church, a Tenth street. 

March 8, at Astoria, L. I., she was the charming Plaintiff 
in Gilbert and Sullivan's opera, “Trial of Jury,” and on 
March 9 she sang the prologue, “Thy Face,” for the Brown- 
ing Society program at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. This 
was so well sung that by popular request she repeated the 
exquisite lyric,at the close of the program. The foregoing 
comprised interesting and diversified engagements for the 
young singer. 

Lectures AND Recitats at Patterson Srtupto. 

Mrs. Fletcher Copp lectured on her method of teaching 
music to children on March 22 in Elizabeth Kelso Patter- 
son’s School of Singing. Madge Danieli, the soprano of 
St. Guadalupe Spanish Church, is a pupil of Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson, and is preparing a program for a recital 
to be given April 7 in Miss Patterson’s studio. Anna 
Hess, who is to sing at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on March 29, is also a pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson. 


Passion Music at St, BArTHOLOMEW’s. 

Wednesday evening, March 23, the “Passion According to 
St. Matthew,” set to music by Bach, was sung by the choir 
of St. Bartholomew's Church, David McK. Williams, or- 
ganist and choirmaster, and the choir of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, Dr. Miles Farrow, organist and choir- 
master, with the following soloists: Grace Kerns, soprano; 
Mrs. Benedict-Jones, alto; Judson House, tenor; Edgar 
Schofield, bass, and William Gustafson, bass. 


Harotp Lanp Is Oratorio Sovotst, 

Harold Land, baritone, was requested, for the fifth con- 
secutive year, by the composer, Will C. Macfarlane, to 
sing the part of the Christ in his “Message From the Cross,” 
at St. Paul's Chapel, March 22. The chorus was conducted 
by Edmund Jacques, and the composer presided at the 
organ. Mr. Land also sang the work at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Palm Sunday afternoon. On Sunday evening, 
March 20, Harold Land and Charles Harrison (tenor) 
sang Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at St. James’ Methodist 
Church, Madison avenue and 127th street, J. Fletcher 
Shera conductor. 

Becker Pupits’ MaTIner, 

Ten piano Ls a of the American Progressive Piano 
School, Gustav Becker, director, united in a recital at 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 110, on March 13. Those who played 
especially well were the Misses Estelle Purlitch, Jeanette 
Milstein, Mildred Weiss, Frances Greenberg, Hazel Escher 
and Master Saul Jacobs. Others on the am, from 
whom much can be expected, were Miriam g, Helen 


A. Tracy, Dorothea Fickermann and Mary Cunliffe. These 
frequent pupils’ recitals are interesting affairs, and are 
always encouraging to the young pianists. 

Bacn’s “Passion” at Brick CuurcH. 

Bach’s “Passion According to St. Matthew” was sung at 
the Brick Church on Palm Sunday afternoon, under the 
direction of Clarence Dickinson, with Inez Barbour, Rose 
Bryant, Lambert Murphy and Frank Croxton as soloists. 
At the Friday noon hour of music on Good Friday, Stain- 
er’s “Crucifixion” will be given, with Charles Harrison and 
William Simmons, soloists. 


Gitpa Ruta Pupit in REcITAL. 


Frances Druckerman, a sixteen year old piano pupil of 
Countess Gilda Ruta, gave a recital at the Hotel Majestic, 
March 15. Noteworthy numbers on her program were the 
chromatic fantasie (Bach), “Sonata Appassionata” (Bee- 
thoven), a scherzo by her teacher Gilda Ruta, pieces by 
Chopin, and Liszt’s Hungarian fantasie. Miss Druckerman 
is a very talented young girl and shows the result of thor- 
ough instruction. She should continue in her laudable 
efforts to make a name for herself. Messrs. Di Giovanni, 
tenor, and Edison, cellist, assisted with solos. 


Hoecspro-CurisTENSEN Pupirs Ptay. 


A long program was given at the Yepsen residence, Kew 
Gardens, Long Island, March 12, by pupils of Mme. Hoegs- 
bro-Christensen. Mona Hasselriis, seven years old, who 
has had thirteen months’ lessons, played pieces by Bach, 
Brounoff, Beethoven and Schumann; he is a good “4 
artist. Ethel Miller has much talent "and 1 pares ieces by 
Brounoff, Massenet and Mrs. Virgil. Danrue Leighton, 
seven years old; Henry Spangenberg, nine years old; Ria 
Montaigne Meiden, twelve years old, and Ellen Yepsen, 
daughter of the hostess in whose home this recital occurred, 
all played finely. Her own little six year old boy showed 
decided talent also. 

Mabel Besthoff won —_ Ny ause for her singing of a 
number of songs com mg ee Fh Mme. Christensen 
deserves much credit for hy vivian of her pupils, for the 
affair was in every way most successful. 


Wa ter Mitts a Baritone, 


Walter Mills, who recently sang at one of the Thursby 
Friday Musicales, has been referred to as a tenor, whereas 
he is a baritone. The high range of his voice undoubtedly 
made his hearers mistake him for a tenor singer. 


N. A. O, ann A, G. O. Give “Extyan.” 9 


March 16, enteies “Elijah” was given at Tomp- 
kins Avenue regational Church, Brooklyn, under the 
auspices of - tional Association and the Guild. The 
choir of the church, consisting of May Prina, ano; 
Alice .Mertens, contralto ; Henry Moeller, tenor; Harold 
N. Wiley, baritone, and a chorus of reed voices under 
the direction of Edward K. Macrum, A. A. G. O., organist 
Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the Church of the ay 
Communion, New York, ‘played “Meditation a St. Clo- 
— “i fant Philip James, as a prelude, and three Antiphons 
by M as a postlude, After the program the 


choir and assisting artists met the members of the Asso- 
ciation and the Guild in the church parlors for a short 
informal social time. Announcements were issued by John 
Doane for the National Association of Organists, and 
Clarence Dickinson for the American Guild of Organists. 


Prarr at Horer Majestic Concerts. 


Rosemary Pfaff, the young coloratura soprano, continues 
to sing at the Sunday evening concerts at the Hotel Majes- 
tic, and steadily gains in popularity with her audiences. She 
was heard at her best on March 13, when she sang two 
groups of songs, containing numbers of varied style. The 
first consisted of “By the Waters of Minnetonka” (Lieu- 
rance), and Dutch Serenade (De Lange) arranged by 
Coenraad V. Bos. “Connais tu le pays” (“Mignon”) and 
“Merce dilette amiche” (“I Vespri Siciliani”’) made up her 
second group, and she sang with particularly good inter- 
pretation and expression in these. There is a very notice- 
able development in her sustained work also. Her appear- 
ance is decidedly charming, and she is gracious in respond- 
ing to encores. She had a most appreciative audience. 


KATHARINE B. KitasjiAn IN “Passion CANTATA,” 


On Palm Sunday evening Katharine B. Kitabjian sang 
the Narrator in Moore’s Passion cantata, “The Darkest 
Hour,” in St. Luke’s Church, 141st street and Convent 
avenue, It was given under the direction of the organist, 
Charles Whitney Coombs, whose critical appreciation has 


greatly encouraged the singer’s development. 
SouTHLAND SinceRs REHEARSE WEDNESDAYS. 


The Southland Singers (Emma A. Dambmann, president) 
announce that in preparation for the grand concert and 
dance to be held at the Plaza Hotel, Tuesday evening, April 
5, rehearsals are being held at 212 W. Fifty-ninth street 
on Wednesday evenings. ‘lhey are confident that this affair 
will be most delightful and entertaining. 


Perfield Demonstration at Kirpal-Lindorff 
School 

On Saturday afternoon, March 12, an entertainment for 
the Hoover Relief Fund was given by the pupils of the 
Kirpal-Lindorff School of Music. The program included 
an interesting demonstration of the Perfield System of 
Musical Pedagogy by Mrs. Perfield, assisted by various 
pupils of Elsa K. Peterson. Dorothy Wilmerding played 
the Jensen barcarole, and six folk dances were pecticreeed 
in by the following: ae Ryan, Kathleen Connor, Ethel 
Dick, Katherine Buell, Cynthia Judson, Dorothy Methven, 
Dorothy Strong, Gladys eattie, Margaret James, Augus- 
tine Coca, Janet Payes and Esther Sawyer. 


Letz Quartet’s Final Concert 
The Letz Quartet will give the third and last concert of 
the present season on Tuesday evening, March 29, at Aeo- 
lian Hall, with an all-Beethoven program. 
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Two New York Recitals Prove Him to Be 


One of the Elect 
January 27th 


In the afternoon a new pianist here, Juan Reyes, a Chilian, gave an unexpectedly fine per- 
formance at this recital. He is unusually gifted, and plays with the skill, poise and style of 
a virtuoso.—New York World. 


Juan Reyes made his local debut in Aeolian Hall disclosing one of the best new talents for 
the piano of the current season.—New York Globe. 


Mr. Reyes in all modesty made a capital impression; he is a musician of Spanish type, of ardent 
temperament, modified by training abroad. His opening Beethoven rondo in G major was 


classic in simplicity, while his most sensitive playing was in Schumann’s “Kreisleriana.” 
—New York Times. 


Mr. Reyes disclosed many pleasing qualities. He has an agreeable touch and a sound if un- 


obstrusive technique. As an interpreter he is a poet rather than a mechanician. 
—New York Tribune. 


He played a difficult list from start to finish and thereby showed himself to be one of the best 
new pianists heard here this season. A poetic insight, intelligence and where needed, a bravura 
style, made his performance one of uncommon interest.—New York Herald. 


March 3rd 


Yesterday he disclosed his real ability, and its extent is impressive. His playing has power, 
resilience and a seriousness which foreshadows consistent progress.—New York Evening Mail. 


His program opened with the Brahms F minor sonata, one of the most exacting of piano 
works. He played it vigorously and with sympathetic understanding. Mr. Reyes has a feel- 


ing for the dramatic. Every climax was brought home with telling force. 
—New York Telegram. 


He surprised a matinee audience into frank enjoyment of a sonata of Brahms. This was Brahms 
in a mood that matinee audiences are scarcely prone to remember, and the surprise was re- 
flected in the player’s well-earned applause—New York Times. 


He possesses not only admirable technique, but remarkable temperament, which he easily 
communicates to his interpretations. His reading of Brahms’ F minor sonata was a color- 
ful exposition of its rich harmonies. The Beethoven-Sgambatti minuetto was charmingly poetic 
and invested with fine rhythmic sense—New York American. 
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America Offers Unlimited Opportunities to 


Music Students, so Believes Mme. Liszniewska 





The Distinguished American Pianist, in an Interesting Interview, Explains Her Reasons for Placing Great Faith in the 


what makes musical atmosphere, and how to secure 

the utmost in this valuable artistic commodity, has been 

discussed and until it would seem impos- 

ble that anything new could be said about it. However, 

equirements which one artist recently named as necessary 

to secure musical atmosphere open new avenues of thought, 

to America, American musicians, 
American music in general 


rediscuss¢ d 


applicable 
and 


pe ially 


\merican studios, 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, a gifted woman whom 
itics have ranked among the world’s great pianists, is 
American by birth, but she has lived abroad so many years 
that she can view America from an extraordinarily broad 


iewpoint. Her views of the music world are obtained 
mm the schools of Europe where she received an exten- 
e schooling, combined with the experience derived from 


the years when she concertized through Scandinavia, Ger 
many, Austria, Poland, Switzerland and Holland, She 
iyved with the Warsaw Philharmonic under Noskowski, 
d with the Berlin and Vienna orchestras under ’such con- 
ductors as Rebicek, Nedbal, and Low In addition to 
aying many times with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in 
London, ander Sir Henry Wood and George Henschel, she 


vas soloist at the Chopin Memorial in that hall in 1914. 

L.iszniewska’s American experience includes a wide con- 
ert tour during the three years of the war, when she de- 
voted her earnings to the relief of stricken Poland (the 

untry of her husband, Dr. Karl Liszniewska). Her 
teaching experience in Boston, New York, and at the ¢ in- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, where she is a member of 
the artist faculty, together with her concert touring, has 
been exceptionally valuable in giving Mme, Liszniewska a 
comprehensive view of America 

It is not astonishing that a woman of such training and 
experience, with the personality which makes her loved 
wherever she is known, should have well formulated un 
common ideas about various phases of musi 

What atmosphere as it is found in 
Berlin, Paris and other artistic centers of Europe? 
Liszniewska was asked 

“A student might be in any one of these centers and not 
the thing that his envious friends across the water 
lamentingly demand for America under the title of atmo- 
sphere,” declared. “America has musical atmosphere. 
Any country, any school or conservatory, studio or class, 
may have musical atmosphere, It is a matter of the quality 
of the students and the artists who are together to study 
and think about music. The sincerity, earnestness and de- 
votion to music, coupled with appreciation and an effort to 
understand—whether there is actually understanding or not 

makes musical atmosphere. Some may have it in Paris, 
can be musical atmosphere 


Vienna, 
’ Mme. 


is musical 


Sen se 


she 


yes! But just as surely, there 
in the most prosaic town in America 

“There is such a wealth of opportunity in America,” she 
continued, “to foster the rapidly growing appreciation of 
music Europe's artists have come here to play. Many 


of them have adopted America as their home and they are 
established in conservatories and schools, where they col- 
lect about them pupils, who in turn go out and spread their 
ideas of musical idealism. Many such artists conduct their 


studios just as the masters of Europe conducted theirs a 
lew years ago 

“These same artists have to play better and work more 
seriously in America. Only the very best will be accepted 
here, for the American people are fresher, and lack the 
blasé, dulled appreciation so often evident in Europe. 
Americans can ‘take in’ more music. They approve more 
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wholeheartedly, and their approval is enthusiastic and genu- 
ine—not the traditional approval paid to a name by those 
who are already surfeited with musicians and music. 
American applause is sincere, not just a picturesque ad 
miration of a player’s temperament. 

“Americans will not stand for many things which tradi- 
tion permits in Europe—directors who hold their place by 
favor, orchestra members who secure their places by favor, 
and concert artists who appear by virtue of royal approval. 
Nor are the concert halls here filled with ‘patrons’ who 
attend just to pass the time until a ball or soireé begins. 

“On the other hand, American schools must adopt some 
of the characteristics of the oldest and best schools of 
Europe. They must learn to discriminate between students 
who come to work, and those who come because the repu- 
tation of the school makes it a good place from which to 
receive a diploma. Instead of permitting any student who 
has the money to enter a school, the examinations and 
requirements should be so strict that only pupils with the 
highest type of preparation, with talent, and with that 
all-pervading desire to work, work, work, should be ad- 
mitted. The money interest should be ignored. This, of 
course, cannot take place until the good schools are suffi- 
ciently endowed to be able to exclude rich pupils who come 
just for reputation. With the present discussion of a 
National Conservatory, it may not be many years until 
the Government will help in endowing schools. 

“Smaller, harder working groups will result, in schools 
of just such an ideal type. Really talented pupils studying 
music for music’s sake, will enter these conservatories, 
and without seeking to find it, there will result the true 


indication of a real musical environment—musical at- 
mosphere.” 
Mme. Liszniewska believes that the dream of every 


American who is a true lover of music is of the day when 
there will be schools in this country making it possible for 
the children of the poorest (from whom the talented so 
often come) to enter and study, free from the problem of 
struggling for an existence. In such schools, Mme. Lisz- 
niewska feels, if the standards are kept high, the examina- 
tions strict and severe, with the right kind of teachers, 
American men and women can study and create, and 
eventually there is a possibility of their developing a type 
of music as high and fine as has ever been known 

Mme. Liszniewska is also a devotee and advocate of 
chamber music for the creating of musical atmosphere in 
America. Serious chamber music work, perfect in struc- 
ture, with strong, logically developed themes, can convert 
groups of people into the right understanding and apprecia- 
tion of good music. A group of artists working intimately 
together, as they must in presenting chamber music, have 
ultimately more power than one artist working alone. The 
very informality of their presentation lends an intimacy 
which encourages understanding and develops appreciation. 

Mme, Liszniewska, however, feels that America will 
never be truly musical until every city, and even the smaller 
towns, have their own symphony orchestras. She compares 
America on that question with Europe, where even in the 
tiny villages there is some “master” who gathers his fellow 
villagers about him, and builds up an orchestra. Liszniew- 
ska believes this possible in America, and declares that, 
with the growing interest in music here, such a condition 
will gradually come about. 

She also believes that popular concerts, costing so little 
that the poorest would be sure to attend as a matter of 
habit, rather than as a trial and event for which they must 
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Concert pianist and member of the artist faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. 


plan and save, will go far to spread the love and under- 
standing of music. Such concerts can be a bi-weekly oc- 
currence, when every city has its symphony orchestra. 
Like all true Americans, Liszniewska is optimistic—and 
she is confident of the success of the much discussed mu- 
sical future of America. Fiorence R. Bropecx, 


Lucy Gates Makes Hurried Visit to New York 


A metropolitan visitor recently and one whose appearances 
in New York are all too infrequent to suit her many 
friends and admirers was Lucy Gates. And like an elusive 
will-o’-the- wisp, she paused only long enough to say “How 
do you do,” and then was off to fill more engagements. 
Her present tour opened in Idaho and Montana directly 
after Christmas and takes her as far South as Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and as far to the North as Toronto. The far 
West and the middle West are to see her again before she 
returns to New York the end of April. The program which 
she has been presenting, together with Percy Hemus and 
the Barrere Ensemble, has proven very popular. It con- 
sists of forty-five minutes of concert and forty-five minutes 
of opera, the charming “Maid Mistress,” being the work 
per formed. 


Mt. Vernon’s Festival 


May 12, 13, 14 are the dates for the twenty-third annual 
music festival of the Cornell College Conservatory of 
Music, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. It will also be an anniversary 
for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which is booked 
to play three of the five concerts, for it will mark the 
nineteenth consecutive year of existence of this organiza- 
tion, The opening recital of the festival will be given 
by Hulda Lashanska. Among the orchestral soloists is 
Merle Alcock. 

The Cornell Oratorio Society will give Grieg’s “Olaf 
Trygvasson” with the assistance of the orchestra and 
soloists, Frank H. Shaw, director of the Conservatory of 
Music, is enthusiastic over the prospects for this year’s 
festival. 


St. Louis Orchestra Gives Notable Series 


A notable series of concerts is being given during March 
by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, the directors and 
soloists including: March 4 and 5, Rudolph Ganz, con- 
ductor, and H. Max Steindel, cellist, as soloist; March 7 
and 8, Frederick Fischer, conductor, and Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Pianist, as soloist ; March Ii and 12, Theodore 
Spiering, conductor, and Sophie Braslau, contralto, as solo- 
ist; March 18 and 19, Dirk Foch, conductor, and Mabel 
Garrison, soprano, as soloist. There is also a series of 
“Pop” concerts given at the Odeon with Frederick Fischer 
as conductor, the soloists for which are Gladys Stevenson, 
pianist; Oliver H. Smith, tenor, and Betty McKenna, 
soprano. 


Activities of Morrill Artists 


On a recent Sunday afternoon, Lillian Ring and Sarah 
Edwards, with Jean Clark as accompanist, presented an 
interesting program at the New York studio of Laura E. 
Morrill. Among the many composers listed were Mascagni, 
Mendelssohn, Massenet, Meyerbeer, Thomas, La Forge, 
Bibb and Mana-Zucca. The following evening, Grace 
Nott and Bonnie Morrison gave a concert at the Harlem 
branch of the Y. W. C All four of the singers men- 
tioned are artist pupils of Mme Morrill. Lillian Crossman, 
another artist from the Morrill studio, has been singing 
for twelve weeks at the new Capitol Theater in St. Paul, 
Minn., with much success. 


Froebel Society Hears Perfield Talk 


Mrs. Thomas» Hoxsey gave an interesting .talk before 
the Art Committee of the Froebel Society of Brooklyn, at 
the home of Mrs: Stuart Close, on a recent Monday after- 
noon. She showed the difference between the old and new 
methods of teaching music and stressed the parts ‘of 
musical education that are developed by the Effa ee 
Perfield music courses and usually omitted in the p 
lesson. She gave illustrations of each: point, making 


talk all the more convincing. 
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Mozart Society Gives Second Concert 


The second private concert of the Mozart Society, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell founder and president, in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor, saw the usual brilliant assembly 
of men and women who come from all quarters to attend 
these “Mozart” affairs. To everyone’s regret, President 
McConnell was absent because of illness; nevertheless, so 
well prepared and planned was every detail under that 
Lael capable guidance, that there was no hitch of any 

ind. 

A high light of the affair was the singing of basso Mar- 
dones, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who sang the 
aria “Di sposo di padre” with dramatic effectiveness, fol- 
lowed by an encore, evidently a Spanish buffo air, in which 
his high F sharp rang forth with splendid power and 
quality. Later he sang two Spanish songs by Serrano and 
Anglada, both sounding extremely “Carmenish,” and an 
extra number, sung in place of Miss Scotney (prevented 
from singing by hoarseness) was the “Piff, paff” aria from 
“The Huguenots.” This, too, was followed by an encore, 
likewise in Spanish, with a big high D. The too small 
orchestra played Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ballet “Scheherazade” 
with vim, conductor Percy doing his best and later con- 
ducting the various choral numbers of the concert. Of 
these “O Night, Lovely Night,” by Paul Bliss, was the 
most effective and most important, for the beautiful quali- 
ties of expressive nuance were well attained by the singers. 
Norman Jollif had the baritone solo and did it with such 
fine taste and beauty of tone that it went straight home. 
His is indeed an unusually beautiful voice! Treharne’s crazy 
“Laughing Song;” Lang’s four limericks, of Bostonese 
humor, and so not funny at all, and shorter choral numbers 
—this completed the program. Notable features of the 
affair were the presence of Governor Edward I. Edwards 
and Mrs. Edwards as guests of Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand H. 
Billman; Mrs. Horace W. du Moulin, who as chairman of 
the Senior Cabinet was a shining light ; announcement of 
the annual “religious spring — of the society, West 
End Presbyterian Church, April 3, Rev. A. Edwin Keig- 
win, D. D., officiating, Chief Caupolican (of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company) singing as soloist; the annual 
Mozart dinner dance of April 6, and the regular Spring- 
time Festival and Breakfast in Pastels, May 7. 


Althouse Wins Male Chavncne Everywhere 


The Fresno (Cal.) Male Chorus—to say nothing of the 
many other male choruses everywhere that Paul Althouse 
has come in contact with while on his present comprehen 
sive tour—was unanimous in its opinion that of all great 
tenors Paul Althouse stands far up among the leaders. 
Not only were they delighted with the voice he displayed 
when he sang for - i at their rehearsal, but they rejoiced 
that he was an “all-American” and the man-to-man way 
in which he showed it. In the words of the leader of the 
club: “He made a hit with the boys because temperament 
evidently has been eliminated from his makeup and he is 
not afraid to make friends. In a word—he is human.” 

The Fresno Male Chorus truthfully said that it had the 
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time of its life when rehearsing with Mr. Althouse. The 
noted tenor willingly gave up an evening to rehearse with 
the chorus that each might become better acquainted with 
one another. As for the concert itself, the theater was sold 
out with the largest audience in attendance that has ever 
turned out for a musical affair in Fresno, according to the 
local papers. 

After the performance Mr., Althouse and his accompan- 
ist, Mr, Gruen, were entertained as guests of the Commer- 
cial Club, following which they were guests of the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Growers. The president of this 
affiliation took them through the plant, which, by the way, 
is the largest one in the world, and they followed the for- 
tunes of the raisin. 

“If I could only get home before the big box of beauties 
the president sent Mrs. Althouse were gone!” laments Mr. 
Althouse as he continues on his long tour, ‘ 


Wager Swayne to Return to Paris 


Since the beginning of the war, Wager Swayne, the 
eminent pianist and teacher, has been in America, part of 
the time in New York and more recently in San Francisco, 
where he has had a large class of pupils, attracted to him 
by the reputation he won for himself during his years of 
residence in Paris, where he was one of the most sought 
after teachers, either French or American. The news that 
Mr. Swayne is now returning to Paris will be received with 
mingled regret and satisfaction—regret by those who would 
like to keep him at home, and satisfaction by those who 
desire to have the benefit of his instruction coupled with 
the atmosphere of Paris. 

Mr. Swayne will remain in America to teach during the 
coming summer and will leave for Paris in the fall. 





Philharmonic Orchestra Soon on Tour 

The last three Philharmonic concerts of the Carnegie 
Hall series this season will take place this evening (March 
24), Friday afternoon, March 25, and Sunday afternoon, 
March 27, all under Josef Stransky’s direction. The three 
programs have been chosen from requests submitted by the 
public. On Thursday evening “The New World” sym 
phony, the prelude and “Love Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” and the “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” fantasia of Tschaikowsky will be pre- 
sented. 

Friday afternoon’s concert will be devoted to the per 
formance of an all-Wagner program including the over 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman, “Good Friday Spell” from 
“Parsifal,” “Sounds of the Forest” from “Siegfried” and 
the prelude and “Love Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
the “March of the Knights of the Holy Grail” and the “Bell 
Scene” from “Parsifal,” “Entrance of the Gods into Val 
halla,” “Prize Song” from “The Mastersingers,” arranged 
by Wilheimj, and Stransky’s arrangement of “The Wan- 
derer’s Ride,” “Siegfried’s Fire Scene,’ “Dawn” and “The 
Rhine Journey,” from “Siegfried,” and “Gotterdam- 
merung.” 
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The last concert of the Philharmonic Society’s New York 
season, at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 27, 
will include Weber’s “Oberon” overture, the “Unfinished” 
symphony of Schubert, Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Scheherazade” 
suite and the prelude to “The Mastersingers.” After the 
concert the instrument trunks will be placed in a baggage 
car at the Pennsylvania Railroad station and made ready 
for transportation to the first “stand” in the long coast-to- 
coast tour which begins on Monday, March 28, and con- 
cludes on June 4. 

Subscription renewals for next season are now being re 
ceived at the Philharmonic offices at Carnegie Hall. Next 
year’s concerts will include fourteen Thursday evenings, 
eighteen Friday afternoons and twelve Sunday afternoons 
at Carnegie Hall and six Sunday afternoons at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. 


Just Schumann-Heink 


One sometimes wonders where all the people come from 
who crowd in to hear Mme. Schumann-Heink, no matter 
how small the place is, when she is appearing on one of her 
remarkable tours. To cite a specific instance of this, very 
recently on one occasion she sang en route in a little town 
whose total population—men, women and _ children—is 
given at 3,000 in the last census; yet 3,500 people, massed 
in every available inch of room in the hall, heard this great 
artist. Where did they come from? The answer is simple 

Whenever Schumann-Heink is advertised to sing in one 
of the smaller Western towns in which she appears be 
tween dates in the large cities on her route, news of the 
event spreads like wildfire, with the result that the day 
of her concert people come by train and other conveyance 
from miles around. A concrete example of this is the 
wonderful attraction she proved recently in Pueblo, Col., 
where the attendance and money taken in at her concert are 
almost unbelievable. So overwhelming was her success, in 
fact, that the well known Western manager, A. M. Ober- 
felder, sent the following telegram to Schumann-Heink’'s 
managers, Haensel and Jones: “Sold out Pueblo. Over 
sold Colorado Springs Schumann-Heink Never heard 
such glorious concert. People simply enthralled. Madame 
in superb voice. She is such a glorious artist and divinely 
human, people went wild with applause.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sails for the Orient on April 
28 next 


P. A. Yon Artist Pupil Scores 

Edgar Bowman, a particularly talented artist pupil of 
P. A. Yon, was heard in an organ recital in St. John’s 
Catholic Church, Canton, Ohio, on February 7, on which 
occasion he played among other things two compositions 
by his teacher—“Sonata Chromatica” and “Christmas in 
Sicily”—with both of which he scored a big triumph. Mr 
Bowman was formerly organist of the Reformed Church 
on the Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., as well as at the Pro 
gressive Synagogue in the same city. Mr. Yon predicts a 
brilliant future for his gifted pupil 
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1 Series of Tales 


About Musical, Nearly Musical, and Non-Musical Persons, of Which This 


Ils Number Four, and Is Entitled 


A PROJECT THAT FAILED 


How a Talented Singer’s Career Was Almost Demolished by Matrimony 
By VIOLETTE RAE 


Copyrighted, 


those petty and 
class that think them 
mortal. Jacob always 
achieved consider 


CHERRISTONE was one ot 
belong to the 
average 
notoriety and really 
ever been impressed with his impor- 
Born of hard working and frugal par- 
stone literally fought his way through life as 
all kinds of odd jobs, even to selling papers, 
enough money to himself € 
and he make the 
that came before him, He had 
eager to gain more than his 
When he was in the early twen 
wealthy men in a scheme 
to this coun 
ideals as to how 
some years his 
attracted not a 


who 


COB 

J selfish men 

bes elve uperior to the 
wht new 

| 


hut nobody ha 


paper 


e but himsell 
( herr 
oing 
advance 
managed to 


) @art 
ind ambitiou 
ry advantage 
anxiou and 

wordly good 
he was able to interest some 
efit the Russ of his race 
( herristone rtain ideas 
ilanthropy should be practised, and for 
appearance, worthy, 

In fact, there were few of his race in New 
oO to whom the name of Jacob Cherristone was not 
miltar He believed in publicity and took advantage of 

form oO notoriety 
He liked to appear in public and address audiences. The 
t time | heard him speak to a public gathering, his topic 
was that all-embracing one of “Humanity.” And as he 
rutted up and down the platform, expounding his theo 
subject, I felt myself repulsed by his person- 

sincerity. He was not magnetic nor did 

ess the qualities of a passably interesting speaker. 

discovered his success with his audience lay in the 
tendencies that lurked in his remarks 
found a quick response in his listeners. 
as he touched on the theme of “Human- 
with the hypocrisy ef it all. Hew could 
one dare to talk on a subject that was not akin to him? 

His private life, as I knew it, was not exemplary of any 

of his discourse. It was known that his own employees 

were not only over-worked but under-paid and ill-treated. 
ho had business dealings with him found Cherri- 
tone self-opinionated, disagreeable and not to be trusted 

» cap the climax, a short time previous his wife had 

brought suit for divorce on the grounds of extreme cruelty 

ingj inhuman treatment When they first separated, the 
newspapers carried varied statements made by Cherristone 
to the effect that he and his wife were not “soul mates” 
and had decided to live apart for their mutual welfare. 

He was very emphatic in his denial at the time that there 

would be a legal divorce or separation. But, despite his 

short time afterwards, the then Mrs. Cherri- 
one granted her decree without’ much legal 
manoeuvering. Confronted with the situation, he boldly 
asserted that in spite of all legal interpretations, they were 
still good friends and would remain so. He was thinking, 
as far as the public was concerned, only of his own repu- 
tation—as at all times. He had a clever way of publicly 
covering up the real facts 

For a time he ambled along without “breaking into 
print.” People lost track of him and his doings. The 
next time he got into the daily prints was when he claimed 
that ke had spent a personal fortune on his philanthropic 
work and would shortly confine his interests to some other 
field. People who knew him wondered, for although he 
always gave the impression that he had wealth, many 
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doubted his claims to affluency. It became known after- 
ward that he carried on his work through the generosity 
of liberal and unskeptical contributors, whom he was able 
to interest in his schemes. Then came the announcement 
that he had decided to enter the musical managerial field. 
He declared that it was his intention to revolutionize that 
field by running his own bureau along different lines than 
those employed by most other managers. 

Said Mr. Cherristone in his initial statement: 

“I will contract to manage only worthy artists and then 
only on a strict commission basis. On no condition will 
I accept an advance fee of any kind to exploit any artist. 
Should such a person come to me with a certified check 
for any amount and offer it to me to do what I could to 
further him in his profession, I should turn him away. It 
is talent and genius that I am after, not the money. Of 
course, if I find a young, talented artist, I shall do all in 
my power to help him or her—on the same commission 
basis as the better known artists under my management.” 

That was his own statement. 

In a word, Mr. Cherristone was going to extend his 
former philanthropic work to the musical field and show 
the other managers how their business should be run. 
What he said he would do and what in reality he did were 

vastly different. Some people soon learned that any money 
that got in sight of him, he made sure of, for he was 
deeply and always in debt. He did not let many dollars 
get into other hands. The money he borrowed with which 
he started his concert bureau, had to be repaid within a 
certain time. It seems that he was honest in that regard 
and that he repaid it, or a portion of it, at least. For a 
long time, the bureau's activities were moderate, due, for 
one reason, to a lack of artists to work for.. Even un- 
known artists preferred trying their luck with managers 
of longer standing and better reputation despite his phi- 
lanthropic statements. As things began to look black and 
dubious, along came another front page newspaper story. 
Jacob Cherristone had married Etta Weller, a young 
singer, after an ardent courtship of three weeks. So the 
story ran—he had first seen the girl at the time he at- 
tended her New York debut, when she had been presented 
by her teacher, one of the admired and well known au- 
thorities in the musical profession. This fact alone 
naturally attracted a large and brilliant audience to hear 
her at her initial public appearance. To be presented under 
such auspices, people felt Etta Weller must be more than 
of average calibre of newcomer. And they were right. 
She possessed one of the loveliest natural voices I have 
ever heard, sang intelligently and was sweet and graceful. 
Every one was charmed with her, even the so-called blasé 
gentlemen of the daily press, who did not spare themselves 
in the praise of her singing. Her teacher also was de- 
lighted with his pupil’s success, and well might he have 
been. She was above the average. 

Unfortunately for Etta Weller, Jacob Cherristone was 
among the enchanted, although now I am ‘certain that 
when he married her, he was thinking what such a voice 
would mean to his hitherto unproductive bureau. He 
found an opportunity after the sudden marriage to tell the 
newspapers that it was a case of “love at first sight.” So 
did his pretty wife, for that matter, and she may have 
thought it. But in reality what Cherristone told her he 
could do to make her famous surely carried her off her 
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feet. An unsophistitated young girl who had never been 
away from her mother, having had a taste of success in 
New York—a big event in the eyes of debutants—she was 
hungry for the next step and probably thought Cherri- 
stone, the self-important, with his much talked of influ- 
ence, could make her one of the greatest singers in the 
United States. All of this, and more, he told her the fol- 
lowing evening, when he gained permission to call. By 
the following evening, 1 mean the evening after her recital. 
He lost no time! 

In one of his own statements to the daily press—and he 
gave many—Cherristone declared that Etta and he had 
found so much in common that by twelve o'clock, what he 
really went to talk about—the prospects of managing her 
artistic career—had not been mentioned. In reality, Mr. 
Cherristone was making better use of his time. Perhaps if 
Ettd Weller had been more familiar with the delusive 
argument presented to her and had known how generally 
unpopular Jacob actually was, she would not have fallen 
a victim to his glib tongue. She really thought that he was 
as influential and powerful as he represented himself to be. 

“Why,” he is reported to have told her, “our romance 
alone will attract a capacity house to your very next con- 
cert.’ 

Then the climax came—Etta deni off and married him 
without the knowledge of her mother or any of her 
friends, Needless to say, the marriage was like a bomb- 
shell to her teacher, who was interested in her career. He 
was broken-hearted and he refused to have anything more 
to do with Etta after hearing the astonishing news. She 
not only lost a good, kind friend and teacher, but also 
prestige and a splendid and interested following. But, 
even then, Etta did not realize that her marriage was a 
step backward in her career—in her life! And the con- 
census of opinion was that the marriage would not last a 
year. And it did not! A year was a long estimate. 

A few weeks passed and her manager-husband 
nounced a second recital, this time at a larger hall. 
advertising and the subway posters glared the fact that 
Etta Weller, “Mrs. Jacob Cherristone,” would give a song 
recital on such and such a date. Being somewhat curious, 
I attended the concert, feeling certain that crowds of. dis- 
appointed people would be turned away. As I neared the 
hall I saw no one entering. But I noticed one or two 
familiar “dead-heads” standing around the lobby. 

“Isn't it a shame!” one whom I happened to know com- 
plained as I showed my ticket to the door-man, “Mr. 
Cherristone won't let anyone in free. And I simply won't 
buy a ticket.” 

“Some chronic ‘dead-heads’ would not buy a ticket to 
get into heaven or to see the Statue of Liberty dance a 
sailor’s hornpipe,” I thought. “No paper being issued !” 
I mused to myself. “He certainly has courage to expect to 
sell out the hall!” 

But once inside my surprise grew. The dreary, barn- 
like place was empty, save for a person here and another 
there in the long rows of vacant seats. The unoccupied 
boxes screamed their barrenness until three persons seated 
themselves in one on the right hand side, their presence 
only making the other boxes seem all the more conspicuous. 

By the time Etta made her appearance with her openly 
amazed accompanist, there was still but a handful of: lis- 
teners, and at the end of the first group, the scattered ones 
moved forward spontaneously to the front rows as though 
to make it a little more cheerful and homelike for the 
singer, who certainly showed her courage in going through 
her long program facing an empty and barren house. 
Later when a:single bouquet. was passed over the foot- 
lights, it reminded me of a funeral offering. The sound 
of applause even seemed out of place. In a word, that 
second recital of Etta’s was nothing less than a nightmare. 

“What a pity it is that she has ruined her chances for 
success by marrying that fellow!” more than one person 
remarked at the time. The little wife, too, not-long after 
that awful adventure began to realize what a mistake she 
had made, In the first place, it is said Jacob Cherristone 
married Etta Weller thinking she had money and when he 
had borrowed what little she did have, to further his 
schemes, it is also said that he seized her jewelry and little 
trinkets and realized on them what money he could. 

Things after that went from bad to worse. Then the 
final bomb exploded. Not many months after their hasty 
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ILLINGWORTH 


“The great song interpreter with a message.”—Henry T. Finck. 


W. J. HENDERSON in The New York Herald 


MAKES THINGS INTERESTING TO THE MOST 
INDOLENT LISTENER. 


One of the most significant items of Mr. Illingworth’s art is his treat- 
ment of text so that the meaning of songs long unknown to the more 
casual of concert goers is made plain. His faculty of imparting in- 
tensity to everything he does, and his deep appreciation of the poetic 
and musical content of a song is productive of an effect of 
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marriage she left him, immediately bringing suit for 
divorce. Once out of his clutches, Etta told the whole 
story of her miserable existence with him; how he had 
refused even to let her out of his sight, and how she was 
locked in their home when he went out alone. Jacob 
never allowed her to speak to a soul unless in the presence 
of her “jailer-husband,” so she had no chance to help her- 
self. He had discouraged her keeping up former friend- 
ships, and as he had no real ones, they lived the life of 
two recluses. Day after day she began to realize that she 
could not go on living such a life and not go insane. The 
desire to sing had long since been smothered within her. 
She suffered in silence, being ashamed to seek advice and 
consolation from the few friends she had been made to 
drop. At last, being desperate, she resolved to watch her 
chance for escape. For weeks it did not come and she 
began to lose hope. Frequently she begged Jacob to let 
her go home to her mother and her friends. Always his 
reply was to the effect that if she tried any such thing, 
there would be at least one person less in this world. 
Notwithstanding, when the moment for freedom came, 
Etta flew back to the open arms of her mother who gave 
her love and shelter. For weeks she lingered in a deliri- 
ous state of mind brought on by the worry and cruel and 
inhuman treatment she had experienced. After a bit, with 
care and parental affection, she slowly began to gain her 
strength and former robust health. She has talent and 
personality and will be heard from one of these days, now 
that she is free from that dreadful influence. Cherristone 
has disappeared from the musical world leaving many 
debts, and all Etta’s friends and others hope, from the face 
of this earth. Cherristone, it must be said, never tried to 
make good his threat. Probably it was one of his frequent 
vaunts. 


Marie Zendt in New York 


Marie Zendt, the Chicago soprano, is spending a few 
weeks in New York as is her annual custom. 
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MARY MELLISH OFFERS SOUND 
ADVICE TO OPERA ASPIRANTS 





Any Ensemble Is as Perfect as Are Its Small Parts, She 
Declares, and Urges Young Singers to Attend Re- 
hearsals and Always to Be Ready When Oppor- 
tunity Comes—She Enjoys Her Work at the 
Metropolitan—Throws Bouquet at 
Farrar and Gatti 


“Miss Mellish is out!” or “She’s gone to rehearsal !”— 
either one or the other came back over the wire almost 
every time the writer tried to get in touch with that popular 
young Metropolitan Opera soprano with the old fashioned 
given name of Mary. 

But one day Mary Mellish was really found at home and 
she was asked if she were happy in her work at the Metro- 
politan, she being approached on such a question because 
the writer felt sure of himself in daring to ask the question. 

“Of course I am!” snapped back the dark-eyed singer 
with surprise, “and no one has ever told you otherwise! 
Because,” she laughed, “they all know how happy these 
three seasons have been.” 

“And because of your Gwn experience have you any advice 
to give to young singers anxious to make good in opera?” 

“I don’t know that anything I could tell young singers 
with eyes on the Metropolitan as a goal would be of in 
terest to them. But, there is one thing I do want to say 
first, and that is, I am glad to see that that far-fetched 
notion of some people about Mr. Gatti being unfair to 
American artists is at an end! The fact that his company 
is, in the great majority, made up of Americans has stopped 
that. And while on that subject, I might here give the 
young artist a little friendly tip: If he thinks the only thing 
necessary to enter this great opera house is a beautiful 
voice, then Fy: is mistaken. If the singer is not a thorough 
musician—lI don’t mean he must have appeared as a violinist 
or pianist in public, but he must be able to count, and 2/4 
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or 3/8 time must mean something in his young life—then 
he will run up against some sad disappointments. 

“In my sojourn at the opera house, I have seen some 
young singers with limited voices and talent remain in the 
company and go far. And I have watched, on the other 
hand, some beautiful voices passin and out each year. It 
is a known fact that some of the young artists entering the 
Metropolitan for the first time have not taken their work 
seriously enough. They have thought Mr. Gatti’s signing 
of the contract with them the biggest thing, and when that 
was over the rest was easy. A big mistake! One should 
realize that in appearing on the stage of the Metropolitan 
you are appearing before one of the most critical audiences 
in the world, and I want to say that any ensemble is as 
perfect as its smallest part is! So tht artist given a little 
part must make of it a perfect piece of the great ensemble. 
As avery eminent conductor once said, ‘There are no small 
parts at the Metropolitan Opera House!’ He meant that, if 
taken with seriousness, everything amounted to something ! 
A young artist makes a mistake not to give the very best 
that is in her to the parts assigned. After all, if one has 
not been engaged at a big salary and is not a box office 
attraction, there is some purpose for which she has been 
engaged. Isn't there?” she asked seriously, continuing 

“Ll think that no detail either in make-up or appearance, 
should be spared. Now and then I have heard young sing- 
ers say: 

**Oh, I’m not going to bother to make up tonight! It 


won't matter!’ 

“Now that is all wrong—it’s what I call oper: ating on 
99 per cent. efficiency! A career at the Metropolitan is no 
different from any other in that it demands your best 
effort all the time, and only when you give such can you 
expect to remain a member of that big organization.” 

And a little later the writer was not at all surprised when, 
in a naturaly frank manner, which is one of her greatest 
charms, Mary Mellish said: 

“Speaking of inspiration and idols—I 
Geraldine Farrar from this side of the 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Seattle Star, 

January 29, 1921. 
Paul Althouse and 

Symphony Score 

Triumph 

Mr. Althouse has a 
voice of remarkable 
beauty and quality. It is of wide 
range and always under perfect con- 
trol. He has a fine interpretative 
power and his tones are smooth, 
resonant and of admirable clearness. 
His first number, “Celeste Aida” was 
greeted with such prolonged applause, 


singing. 


Paul Althouse Pleases. 


voice is unquestionably among the best in 


politan Opera Company. 


| the orchestra he sang “Celeste Aida” 


more he gave the even more 


gifted with a very genuine sense of humor. 


In speaking of Mr. 


of expression. 
ever popular “Rigoletto, 


singer. Mr. 





to hear. 
thought and carries 


San Jose, California, Mercury Herald, February 18, 1921. 
Paul Althouse, Tenor, Thrills Great Crowd 


To say that the audience was delighted would be putting it mildly. 


that the artist responded with the aria from Rigoletto. 
group of songs with pianoforte were all admirably given and 
the applause was such that he responded with three encores. 


The Post-Intelligencer, Seattie, January 29, 1921. 
Metropolitan Tenor’s Great 
Voice Wins Ovation from Throng at Meany Hall 
A worthy interpretation of Brahm’s D major symphony and a popular 
triumph by Paul Althouse, whose fine, resonant tenor completely captivated 
his hearers, made last night’s concert a memorable one. 
America today and it is not 
difficult to understand why he has become one of the glories of the Metro- 
His tones are pure, his scale even, his intonation 
accurate and his technique well-nigh impeccable. 
even of simple songs, the tenor’s instinct for dramatic expression is always observable. 
and in response to the audience's insistent demand for 
familiar “Rigoletto” 
with piano accompaniment all served to ‘reveal the rare quality of Mr. 
endowment and he imparted interest to each of them. 
were demanded—showed unerringly the tastes of the majority of his hearers, and that he is 
By Everhardt 


The Seattle Daily Times, January 29, 1921. 

Althouse Holds Audience Captivated After Magnificent Opening Number 
Althouse and his vocal equipment one is reduced to platitudes for want of a better medium 
He not only can sing but he can sing before an audience as long as he will and it will still want 
more. Mr. Althouse was magnificent in his opening number with the orchestra delightful in the 
” and just as good in the group of songs, in which he displayed a fine sense of dramatic 
expression in music, a good deal of human nature, and what again to those in the know is undeniably the best style of any American 
Althouse has been among the elect for some years and is undoubtedly at his best today, 


and tones pure and well placed, in fine, he is eloquent. 


Assisted by RUDOLPH GRUEN, Accompanist 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


“HIS ENUNCIATION IS SO CLEAR 


WE COULD NOT WISH TO SEE THE PRINTED WORDS” 


Fresno, California, Morning Republican, February 24, 1921. 


Paul Althouse Thrills Here 


Paul Althouse has been here and gone and those who did not hear him last night know not what 
a treat they missed, for he was a big attraction and BIG spelled with capitals. 
there last night but must have been thrilled through and through with this 
Paul Althouse has a powerful voice which may easily be subdued. 
and possessed with a wonderful sweetness. 
we could not wish to see the printed words of his songs. 
does he do the heavy work superbly, but his lightest encores are a pleasure 
And with his singing he apparently puts his whole soul into the 


His 


his hearers with him. 


local concert platform. 


trify an audience with thunderbolt tones of reverberating energy. 
the singer gave for some of his recall numbers, selections that called for tripping tones 
and neat diction, the enthusiastic applause testifying to their effectiveness. 
the 
“Vesti la Giubba.” 

satisfying 
REMEMBERED RECITAL. 


Portland Oregonian, February 10, 1921. 


Paul Althouse American-born artist, is a real grand opera and con 
cert tenor, 
ot 
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The great 
extra interpretations of “Celeste Aida” and 
These were given in amazingly resonant style, 
and unforgettable A LONG TO BE 
Clarence Urmy 


who has a voice and impassioned style 


much so that self-consciousness is not 
His diction is clean-cut and otherwise 
His songs are new and unhackneyed. He 
imitator, neither in interpretation nor in 
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singer-tenor or others. It is good 
» hear him sing, and the con 
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MERLE 


ALCOCK 


“Unquestionably the Leading 
Concert Contralto”’ 





Two Appearances with Philadelphia 
Symphony 


Philadelphia—Mahler’s “Second 
Symphony” May 5 & 6, 1921 











New York Festival “Iphigenia” 
April 7 and April 8, 1921 
Mt. Vernon Festival Chicago Symphony 
May 13, 1921 


Ann Arbor Festival 
May 19, 1921 


Bethlehem Festival 
May 27, 1921 


North Shore Festival Bach “St. Matthew's 
: Passion” 


May 30, 1921 


Norfolk, Conn., Festival 
June 8, 1921 


“Elijah” 


Bach Chorals 


“Elijah” 





Verdi “Requiem” 


Feb, 20, 1921 


Boston 


“The warm quality, the emotional spirit of 
Miss Alcock’s voice was especially appro- 
priate to her music.” 


Boston Post, Feb, 21, 1921. 


“All the solo singers reached an equally high 
plane of artistic power. Miss Alcock’s re- 
markably resonant and sympathetic alto 
voice in the “Liber Scriptus.” 


Boston Herald, Feb. 21, 1921. 











“Her voice had ring and fire and she delivered 
her songs with a rush of tone that was thrill- 
ing. Unquestionably the leading concert 
contralto.”-—Pittsburg Post, Feb. 17, 1921. 


“A range of expressive tone-colors that made 
her interpretation of Verdi's tiresome “O Don 
Fatale” as interesting as any we have ever 
heard.”—Pittsburg Dispatch, Feb. 17, 1921. 





Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 




















Common Sense Applied to Singing 


By WILLIAM A. C, ZERFFI 
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In entitling these few words “Common Sense Applied to 
Singing,” I desire to appeal to all who feel that in the 
midst of the frantic disagreement and argument which pre- 
vails in the singing world, in the midst of all the talk of 
head tones, chest tones, white tones, dark tones, thick tones, 
thin tones, throaty tones, open tones, closed tones, high 
breathing, low breathing, chest resonance, head resonance, 
facial resonance, spinal resonance, singing on the breath, 
above the breath, to or for the breath, etc., etc., there must 
be a simple and natural way to sing. 

Paradoxical as the following statement may appear to be, 
it is the very simplicity of the whole question which has 
rendered it one of the most intricate and difficult to solve. 

The simplicity lies in the fact that the major portion of 
the problem has already been solved by nature; the difficulty 
lies in the attempt to determine which of our habits of 
speech and song are “natural” in the sense that they are 
correct, and which although incorrect and unnatural origi- 
nally, have by long use become so “natural” as to deceive 
us as to their real origin. The statement has very fre- 
quently been made that singing should be as natural as 
speaking, but we must first of all make sure that our speech 
is natural before we attempt to enlarge it into song. If 
this is not done, it simply means that the faulty habits of 
speech which we possess will be carried over into the sing- 
ing voice, most probably in an enlarged degree. 

“ForcinG THE VOICE.” 

To force the voice may be defined as the attempt to pro- 
duce a wider range of pitch and greater volume of sound 
than can normally be obtained. Since every shout or 
scream is the result of driving the breath through a tight- 
ened throat, it will be readily seen that from our earliest 
infancy we are liable to have contracted the habits of forc- 
ing. Is it therefore surprising that when we take up the 
study of singing, the inclination to “force” is already very 
definitely established ? 

Not until the attempt is made to sing very softly, not 
piano but pianissimo, is it possible to determine whether the 
tone sung is being produced with complete freedom, and it 
is quite impossible for beginners to produce a tone even of 
comparatively small volume without there being some ele- 
ment of strain present. The reason for this is that the 
vocal muscles having hitherto been accustomed to produce 
tones of limited pitch and volume (for speech) are not able 
to stand the added tension necessary for the production cf 
singing tones requiring far, greater range and volume, with- 
out being allowed sufficient time for development. No mat- 
ter how gifted a person may be vocally, the same rules 
apply to all, and neglect leads to impairment of voice. 

Unfortunately, however, it is by no means easy either 
for the singer or his audience to detect the presence of un- 
due strain in the tone produced, for the singer grows so 
accustomed to the feeling that its presence is not noticed, 
and it is quite possible to force out tones which are of a 
quality good enough to deceive the majority of listeners. 

A Popucar BuT FALLAcious ARGUMENT. 

Students very frequently take the stand that if a singer 
has attained success, it follows that his method of voice 
production must be a good one. This attitude fails to take 
into consideration the vocal physique with which the singer 
may be endowed. Many successful singers possess vocal 
organs of such phenomenal strength as to permit of years 
of overstrain before they begin to show signs of wear. 
Among successful singers, however, are to be found those 
whose voice while originally of beautiful quality, has by 
improper use become hard and strained, and who are then 
forced to recourse to development of other qualities such 
as acting or interpretation in order to compensate for their 
vocal shortcomings. 

A Freguentty Empioyep METHop. 

The impossibility of a singer ever being able to hear his 
voice as it really sounds to others is another difficulty which 
must be added to the many which already beset the vocalist’s 
path. He usually has formed a fair idea of the kind of 
tone he would like to sing, and with this idea in mind he 
starts out to find a method of tone production which will 
enable him to produce tones which will sound as nearly as 
possible like those he has decided upon as correct. This, 
however, does not take into consideration the fact that the 
natural quality of his voice may be entirely different from 
the quality he is desirous of producing, to obtain which he 
is in all probability exercising an arbitrary control over his 
voice, and compelling it to assume a different quality than 
it was intended to possess. Not until absolute freedom of 
production has been attained can the natural quality of the 
voice be determined, and attempts to influence the quality 
lead to unnatural restraint. 

TEACHING BY THIS METHOD. 

Should the singer whose mehod of singing I have out- 
lined above be desirous of teaching, his method of procedure 
would probably be about as follows: 

With his idea of tone quality in mind, he would direct the 
pupil by imitation of his own voice or by a description of 
the sensations he receives when singing, to sing tones 
which approach as nearly as possible his ideal of correct 
tone quality. This again fails to take into consideration 
that the natural quality of the pupil’s voice may be entirely- 
different from the quality the teacher is desirous of having 
him produce, and the pupil labors under the double handicap 
of endeavoring to produce a tone similar to that which his 
teacher sings, and which will also produce the sensations 
which have been described to him as being correct. Need 
it be said that methods based upon such faulty reasoning 
cannot produce satisfactory results? 

A Rationat Metuon, 

A common sense method of singing must first of all 

teach how complete and natural freedom of action for the 


vocal organ may be induced. To attempt to obtain the cor- 
rect quality of tone without first establishing this necessary 
freedom is literally putting the cart before the horse and 
leads to the establishment of incorrect habits. Only when 
the principles of correct voice production have been thor- 
oughly mastered is it possible to produce tones of fullest 
range and power without subjecting the vocal organ to a 
strain which will in time lead to permanent injury. 


Althouse Sings a Speech 


Recently, Paul Althouse sang in a Western City on his 
comprehensive tour to the coast and back. As usual, he 
achieved the success that has been his ever since he left 
New York in January. On this occasion nothing would 
do after his triumphant evening performance but that he 
should be the guest of honor the next day at a luncheon 
given by a well known men’s club of the place. 

As the train did not leave till after 3 o’clock, Mr. Alt- 
house accepted the invitation. Had he known what was in 
store for him, possibly he would have found an excuse to 
refuse. The luncheon took place. Mr. Althouse occupied 
the place of honor. What was more natural than that he 
should be called upon to make a speech? 

Mr. Althouse rose from his place. For once the daunt- 
less hero (as they say) of many a first night at the Metro- 
politan was nonplussed. The applause that had greeted his 
rising died away. Every gaze was focussed upon him. In 
the unnatural silence Mr. Althouse cleared his throat and 
began: 

“Gentlemen—I do not know why it is, but I find it far 
more difficult to make a speech than to sing. I—er, I——” 
the tenor for once was lost as the words failed to 
come. Then the silence was opportunely broken by a voice 
coming from the back of the room: “Say it with singing!” 

The burst of sympathetic laughter that followed the 
sally was quickly turned to hearty applause as Mr. Althouse 
took the suggestion at its worth and strode toward the 
piano, followed by his accompanist. This time when he 
faced his onlookers it was not to hesitate for lack of appro- 
priate words, for, amid the hushed silence again, Mr. Alt- 
house started to sing “Lassie o’ Mine”’—one of the big 
favorites of his program of the night before. When he 
had finished, the applause was deafening, and Mr. Althouse 
was able to wind up with “I thank you!” just as if he had 
made a real speech. 


Betty Tillotson Gives Tea 


On Sunday afternoon, Marion Armstrong, the young 
Scotch-Canadian soprano, who has had such exceptional 
success during her first season, and Betty Tillotson, popu- 
lar song writer, gave a tea in their charming studio for 
Jean Archibald, David Belasco’s youngest playwright whose 
comedy “Call the Doctor” has proven one of the season’s 
most successful plays. It almost seemed as though Mr. 
Belasco could have found atmosphere for a play from the 
surroundings and the many charming people who came and 
went. The large studio was formerly the library in the 
original John Jacob Astor house in East Thirty-fourti 
street, and on this occasion, with its quaint old-fashioned 
furnishings, the flickering candles adding a touch of ro- 
mance, the artistically arranged flowers and Spring seem- 
ing to come in through the open windows as Marion Arm- 
strong sang old Scotch ballads, the settings seemed worthy 
of the great producer of “Deburau.” Among those present 
were John Luther Long, Coenraad V. Bos, Mrs. Harrison 
Irvine, Annie Friedberg, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hirsh, Caro- 
lyn Darling, Nannine Joseph, Gretchen Dick, Jean Chat- 
over, Beatrice Fairfax, Amanda Brown, Madame Bachel- 
lor and Melville Dalton. 


Schelling Now a Mayer Artist 


Ernest Schelling, American composer-pianist, who inter- 
rupted his concert career to enlist with the American army 
during the late war, will resume playing next season under 
the management of Daniel Mayer. The association is not 
a new one as Mr. Schelling’s appearances in London sev- 
eral years ago were directed by Mr. Mayer. The pianist’s 
war service was as distinguished as his work on the con- 
cert platform had previously been, and he was awarded 
several decorations. It will be recalled that in addition to 
giving recitals in the principal American cities he has been 
a frequent soloist with all the leading American orchestras 
and it goes without saying that since it has been made 
known that he will again be available, a busy season will 
await him. 


Estelle Liebling on Tonal Trips 


Mme. Estelle Liebling has begun a busy spring of con- 
cert touring. Following her joint recital with Stracciari 
last week, she sang several engagements in New Jersey 
cities, winding up at Ridgewood. Thereafter she journeyed 
to Cincinnati where she is: to appear this week with the 
Symphony Orchestra, under Eugene Ysaye. Several Middle 
Western concerts will take place before Mme. Liebling is 
due to return to New York early in April. 


L. E. Behymer Wires Alda’s Manager 


_ After Frances Alda’s exceedingly successful appearance 
in Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal., on the 
evening of March 15, L. E. Behymer wired Charles L. 
Wagner, the prima donna’s manager, as follows: 

Mme. Alda certainly made good here in Philharmonic Auditorium 
before a delighted audience. Fhe singer was in splendid voice and 
made a perfect picture. The tremendous ovation given Alda was 
a personal triumph. Thank you for sending her this way this 
season. 
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Althouse, Paul: Culp, Julia: Koshetz, Nina; 


Lincoln, Neb., March 30-31. Boston, Mass., April 3. Elmira, N. Y., April 8. 
Bauer, Harold: ‘ Chicago, Ill., April 6. Lada: 
Brey April 7 Curtiss, Caroline: Fresno, Cal., March 29. 
’ $ y : " . Modest , Cc = - . 
Hamilton, Ont., March 31. ba ae See a Berkeley, Cal, re a 


D’Alvarez, Marguerite: Chico, Cal., 


Baltimore, Md., March 24. 
David, Annie Louise: 

Albany, N. Y., March 2 
De Jong, Marinus: 


Bradley, Grace: i 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 3. -—* 
Case, Anna: 
Shreveport, La., March 31. 
Chicago Opera Association: 
Dallas, Tex., March 24-26. 


Land, Harold: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Yonkers, N. Y,, 

Letz Quartet: 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 24. 


March 25, 27. 
March 29 
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Tulip’ *—and an Indian song, “When the Dark Mist Cur- 
tains the Doorway.” 

For many years Homer Grunn has been actively engaged 
in teaching in Los Angeles and has developed and launched 
many successful pupils. Harold Gleason, one of the most 
gifted of his students, is now organist and pianist to George 
Easton of Rochester, N. Y.; Homer Simmons, of Los 
Angeles, a young man of astounding talent now concert- 
izing on the Pacific Coast; Francis Cole, fifteen year old 
composer and pianist, and Marguerite Porter of whom 
great things are expected, are also pupils of Mr. Grunn, 
Mr. Grunn was for eight years pianist of the Brahms 
Quintet, an organization which was highly successful, and 
he now directs the piano department of the Egan School 
of Music and Dramatic Art in Los Angeles 


May Peterson Recital Pleases Logan, Utah 


Logan, Utah, March 15, 1921.—One of the finest recitals 
given here this season was that of May Peterson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, held recently under 
the direction of Steers & Coman. Her program was 
varied in content and the singer delivered it in commend- 
able style, revealing a voice of excellent quality, sweet and 
clear, which she uses with the skill that comes with ex- 
perience. There were many additional numbers before 
the concert could be drawn to a close. Clarence Shepard 


Houston, Tex., March 28-29. Harrisburg, Pa., April 3. Levitzki, Mischa: 
San Antonio, Tex., March 30. Fabrizio, Carmine: Sacramento, Cal., March 24. 
El Paso, Tex., April 1-2 Boston, Mass., April 8. Riverside, Cal., March 20. 
_Los Angeles, Cal., April 4-8. Fowlston, Edgar: Maier, Guy: 
Criterion Male Quartet: Savannah, Ga., March 28-29. Arlington, Mass., March 26, 
Shawnee, Okla., March 24. Jacksonville, Fla., March 30-31. Augusta, Me., March 29. 
W eatherford, Okla., March 25. Gunn. Clean Dillard: aiiGa Novaes, Guiomar: 
Elk City, Okla., March 26. Ean Claire. Wis April Detroit, Mich., March 24, 26. 
Edmond, Okla., March 28, Winona. Minn “April a Patterson, Idelle: 
Lawton, Okla., March 20. Minneapolis idine April 6 Buffalo, N. Y., April 7. 
Yale, Okla., March 30. Blass Shana: ‘ ote : Pattison, Lee: 
Nowata, Okla., March 31. Evanston, Ill, March 27, Arlington, Mass., March 26, 


Tulsa, Okla., April 1. 
Okmulgee, Okila., April 2 
Leipsic, Ohio, April 4. 
Wheeling, W. Va., April 5. 
Middletown, Ohio, April 6. 
Galion, Ohio, April 7. 
Barnesville, Ohio, April 8. 
Crosby, Phebe: 
Orange, N. J., April 4. 


House, Judson: 
Jean, Daisy: 
Julievna, Inga: 


Koehl, Julius: 


Hamilton, Ont., March 31. 
Hartford, Conn., 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 28. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Augusta, Me., March 209. 
Patton, Fred: 

Boston, Mass., March 27 
Romaine, Margaret: 

St. Joseph, Mo., April 5 


Stone-Langston, Marie: 


April 2 


Bridgewater, Va., March 2 
Stracciari, Riccardo: 
March 26. Cleveland, Ohio, April 3. 








Average American Is Maligned, Says Seagle 


Oscar Seagle, the baritone, declares that the average 
American man is a good judge of music, in spite of the 
fact that he has long been led to believe exactly the oppo- 
site. “Most American men,” says he, “and a great many 
women, too, for that matter, get stage fright as soon as 
you tell them they are going to hear some good music. 
They think it is going to be over their heads. Now 
don’t know who is responsible for this system of malicious 
suggestion, but to me it seems deplorable. The best music, 
like the best art in all branches, is so simple that it is 
bound to appeal to everybody. I have never, to my recol- 
lection, had a piece of trashy music on a program, and 
never ‘will have. Yet my biggest following is probably 
among the business men, and the same men keep on com- 
ing year after year, whether I am singing in New York, 
Fort Worth or Oshkosh. 

“Sometimes people are so certain that the music is going 

















Voicing the Inner Parts 
of Each Variation 





“The Bach Variations, which 
asks much of the greatest pian- 
ists of the day, was commend- 
ably performed in phrasing 
and the clear voicing of the 
inner parts of each variation.” 

—New York World. 
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to be beyond them that they simply sit back bored before 
the program starts and at first refuse to listen. It makes 
the work twice as hard for the artist, because he has to 
break the ice before there is a sense of communication, 
of sympathy, between singer and audience. Of course 
business men have their favorite selections, like anybody 
else, and I try to keep that in mind in making up my pro- 
grams. They always like the rollicking song of Mephis- 
topheles, the ‘Chanson de la Puce,’ with its sardonic laugh. 
But that doesn’t prevent them from liking the exact oppo- 
site, such as the spirituals, ‘Deep River, ‘Swing Low,’ 
‘Sweet Chariot’ and ‘I’se gwine to be ready.’ They like 
hymns, they like Irish ballads, and they like the rich, color- 
ful phrases of the Russian, Rimsky-Korsakoff. In fact, | 
have failed to discover anything really good that they 
haven't seemed to enjoy. 

“rhe average American, in his relation to art, has been 
libeled. He isa better judge of music than he is ordinarily 
given credit for.” 


Homer Grunn Makes Ampico Records 


Homer Grunn, composer-pianist of Los Angeles, Cal., 
was in New York last week making records of his com- 
positions for the Ampico reproducing piano. These records 
will later be used on the Pacific Coast for comparison 





HOMER GRUNN, 


Composer-pianist. 


Grunn playing in comparison with his own 
records. The numbers recorded are “So ng of the yoo 
(Hopi Indian melody), “Indian Love Song” (criginal me! 

ody), “The Flute God” (Zuni impressions), “At Sunrise” 
(desert suite), “Indian Hopi Dance,” “In Springtime,” and 
“Concert Waltz.” Mr. Grunn’s creative talent does not run 
entirely in the Indian idiom, and three unusual modern 
songs—“Venus” (soon to be issued by Schirmer), “Fan 
Song” (after the manner of the Chinese), “Floramel” (a 
dramatic love song), together with a brilliant concert num- 
ber for piano and orchestra which Mr. Grunn has played 
successfully with the People’s Orchestra and the Los An 
geles Symphony Orchestra, will be published by the Com 
posers’ Music Corporation. In the lighter vein is a charm- 
ing song, “Just Like Your Eyes,” published by Sam Fox, 
a brilliant waltz song; “Song of the Lark,” Boosey & Com- 
pany; four sacred songs—“Higher and Higher My Soul,” 
“Tarry Ye,” “He That Overcometh” and “The Crimson 


recitals, Mr. 


was at the piano. 

















CLARENCE 


LOOMIS 


In New York Recital of 
his Compositions at 
Aeolian Hall, on March 
15th, Impresses Au- 
dience and Wins F avor- 
able Press Comments: 


Mr. Loomis’ music was quite well worth listening to. 
He is a pupil of Franz Schreker, the Viennese com- 
poser. Mr. Loomis’ music proved that he has learned 
something, and at an ingenious fount But one 


hazards the guess that there is not very much of 
Schreker in it Neither, to Mr. Loomis’ credit is 
there very much of anyone else In it There were 
indeed numerous glimmerings of promise in these 


songs and sonatas of his.—New York Evening Journal 

There is a note of sincerity to the music of Clarence 
Loomis, who gave a concert of his own compositions 
in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon New York Evening 
Telegram 

The setting of Gray's “Elegy,” used as the second 
movement in the sonata for cello and piano, which 
was photographic in its sheer simplicity, found im 
mediate response from his friendly audience Of the 
songs which Marie Louise Wagner translated into a 
velvety soprano the best were “Dreams” to the words 
of Edgar Allan Poe, and ‘‘Rose Fantasia’’ of Edmund 
Gosse, full of poetry and igs tad Ay h won an insistent 
and deserved recall New Y« World 


You could take your choice of music at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon when Clarence Loomis gave 4 
concert of his own compositions for there was a 
sonata for. plano and violin, one for cello, besides two 
groups of songs Mr. Loomis’ ideas are melodious 
and he gets unusual effects by a musical ingenuity 
which does not resort to ear-storming methods to 
gain attention. He was fortunate in having such 
sympathetic interpreters as Marie Louise Wagner, 80- 
prano; Hans Hess, ‘cellist, and Rudolph Polk, vio- 
linist.—New York Evening Mail. 


The descriptive 
strumental music at once 
trend of the composer's art. His music is interesting, 
sincere always,.but rather the accessory than the 
source of the poetic idea Thus the songs were par- 
ticularly successful, in themselves a sort of obligato 
to the poems of Poe, Shelley and Gosse And they 
were given sympathetic interpretation by Marie 
Louise Wagner. The violin and cello sonatas in which 
Mr. Loomis accompanied Rudolph Polk and Hans 
Hess, respectively, contained lists of rhythmical in- 
terest and keen glimpses of mood; throughout they 
rang true. For if the gold was not exactly effulgent, 


phrases that accompanied the in- 
pointed out the general 


there was no suspicion of an alchemist at work 
New York Sun 

Compositions on Sale at 
Harold Flammer New York 
G. Schirmer New York 
and Clayton F. Summy Chicago 
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1468 Argyle Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Under the heading ‘“Macaenas,” Le Courrier 
Musical, Paris, records that a worthy gentleman, 
recently deceased, bequeathed an annual harmony 
prize of 200 frances (!) to the Conservatoire. 

| F 

There is a movement on foot in Paris to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Colonne Concerts, which will come next year, by 
the erection of a monument to the late Edouard 
Colonne, 

You just can’t stop Mascagni. He has com- 
mitted a fresh opera—fresh in the sense of “new”; 
new in the sense of having been just completed. 
The title is not revealed, but somebody named Egio 
Felici gave him the excuse by writing the book, 

@ 

\ccording to the Berliner Tageblatt, there are 
twenty-five per cent. more concerts in Berlin this 
season than in the largest season before the war. 
lhe number of concerts this winter will amount to 
nearly 2,000. A dozen concert halls are busy every 
evening. 

é 

So they are thinking of putting in movies for 
matinees and odd nights at the Paris Opera. Why 
not? ‘The piper has got to be paid some way, and 
the Chamber has just refused an additional subsidy 
that is sorely needed. The poor, old, poverty- 
stricken Metropolitan (sarcasm) came near putting 
in movies a couple of summers ago, finally com- 
promising on Harry Lauder—Sir Harry, excuse us! 


¢ 

How interesting must have been the visit of John 
McCormack to his veteran fellow-artist, Jean de 
Reszke, at the latter’s home in Nice, an account of 
which appears in another column. McCormack is 
as much of an idol to this generation as De Reszke 
One is willing to wager that such an 
audience as McCormack had there for the im- 
promptu program he gave the master and his pupils 
put the great American tenor on his mettle. 


was to his, 
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It is not always that the other side of the water 
gets American musical news as accurately as The 
Rambler provides it in his gossipy column of the 
Daily Mirror. Said he, recently: “The unfortu- 
nate disappearance of Signor Caruso from opera 
is, | hear, bringing Benjamin Gigli into prominence. 
While he is anything but a romantic figure for the 
stage and is by no means a fine actor, the quality 
and finish of his singing are said to be superb.” 
Just our idea of Mr, Gigli, who has the possibilities 
of going a long way if he will rid himself of ‘his 
provincialisms in stage deportment, study a bit about 
acting with a competent coach—one does not de- 
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mand too much acting of any tenor—and not listen 
to the alluring chorus of sycophants and toadies 
which surrounds him and spends the days telling 
him he is the marvel of the age. He may get to 
believe it, and then—guardatevi della testa grossa! 


y 
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Foreign artists of any sort coming over here 
should think two or three times before selecting a 
personal manager or representative to bring with 
them. We can think of two or three this winter 
who have been more harmed than helped by their 
henchmen. 


A - 

The United States Government has honored 
(Miss) Dick Root, Washington correspondent of 
the Musica Courter, by inviting her to organize 
a concert company for the purpose of entertaining 
the soldiers now on duty in the Canal Zone. Miss 
Root has arranged a tour of twelve concerts, and 
will sail for Panama with her party the coming 
week. 
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What a fine list of American tenors Mr. Gatti has 
at the Metropolitan Opera—Charles Hackett, Orville 
Harrold, Mario Chamlee and Rafael Diaz! The 
notable thing about all these Americans is that they 
are always studying to improve their work. They 
are not satisfied to be merely good singers; they 
insist on acting as well. Hackett and Harrold are 
as good actors as are to be found anywhere on the 
operatic stage today, and Chamlee and Diaz are 
both fine artists, too. It will not be many years 
before America will be exporting more singers than 
it imports. 

seid , 

One longs, occasionally, for a bit more breeziness 
and freshness in the remarks of the New York 
critics. How seldom does one hear the truth spoken 
straight from the shoulder as by a critic in a 
western city, speaking of a conductor: “Another 
feature not altogether anticipated was the vigor— 
what Americans call ‘pep’—which he put into the 
work. During the course of the afternoon his 
perambulations upon the conductor’s stand would 
have sufficed to cover many blocks, and after an 
equal quantity of flourishings with the arms a boxer 
would have called it a day.” 

sina 4 

The directors of the St. Louis Orchestra have 
been fortunate in the guest conductors they have 
invited to complete the season after the untimely 
death of Max Zach. The success of Rudolph Ganz 
was mentioned here last week. For the concerts of 
March 11 and 12, Theodore Spiering was secured, 
and that he lived up to the splendid reputation which 
he long ago won with the New York Philharmonic 
and in his Berlin symphonic concerts is evident from 
the unanimous chorus of praise from the St. Louis 
critics, Richard Spamer, of the Globe-Demoerat, 
saying: “It is probably true that our orchestra never 
played with such clarity and verve, nor with such 
superb self-reliance.” 

mn “ 

Giorgio Polacco called our attention most grace- 
fully to the omission of his name in the accounts 
of the last two operas he directed at the Manhattan 
Opera House for the Chicago company, “Le 
Jongleur” and “Carmen.” Needless to say, the 
omission was accidental, although it is, in itself, a 
tribute to him. When he conducts there is so little 
obstrusion of the personal ‘element, so strong a 
stressing of the artistic import of the music itself, 
that one accepts with satisfaction the splendid result 
achieved, merely thinking “Polacco again !”—and 
forgetting to write down his name. The Chicago 
organization is fortunate, indeed, to have its musical 
interests in such capable hands next season. 

rcinstenammaemine 

In a vigorous and timely article the “Courrier 
Musical” (Paris) issues a formal protest against 
the refusal of the government to increase the sub- 
vention of the Opera. It is generally feared that 
this stupidity will end either in the disgrace or the 
demise of this venerable and worthy institution. 
The terse conclusion of Mr. Rameil on the floor of 
the senate sums up the universal discouragement : 
“Oh, well! If that is your decision, let our artistic 
preeminence pass into the hands of strangers!” 
There is mention, also, of private pecuniary aid 
from some “nouveau riche” foreigner. “Art is a 
form of propaganda, ours particularly, and the 
Opera is one of the principal centers from which 
it radiates.” This is no doubt partly true, but it 
is far from being as serious as it is here made to 
appear. Operatic art depends upon two things: 
composers who write operas, and artists who sing 
them. For a long time France has not possessed 
the wealth (or the spirit) to compete with the newly 
rich bourgeoise of the Americas, North and South. 
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THE HUNEKER COLLECTION 


Edward Ziegler, assistant general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, after 
consultation with a number of other close 
friends of the late James Gibbons Huneker, 
has sent out the following letter to a consider- 
able list of those who were friends and ad- 
mirers of the brilliant essayist and critic. It 
was intended to keep the subscription a private 
affair, but the Musicat Courter, feeling that 
there would be scattered throughout the coun- 
try a great many persons who would be glad 
to express their gratitude for the enjoyment 
brought them through his writings by subscrib- 
ing for the fund mentioned below, asked 
permission to print Mr. Ziegler’s letter here, 
where it is particularly appropriate, since Mr. 
Huneker was on the staff of the MusicaL 
Courter for fifteen years. The letter follows: 

It is planned to invite a number of the friends of 
the late James G. Huneker to subscribe to a fund 
with which to buy Huneker’s working library of 
books and music and present these to the New York 
Public Library, where they will be known as’ “The 
Huneker Collection.” 

If you wish to contribute to this fund, will you 
kindly send your check made out to the order of 
Otto Weil, Treasurer, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The proceeds will be given to the widow to 
supplement the extremely meagre estate left by this 
brilliant man. 

The New York Public Library has signified great 
pleasure in anticipation of receiving this gift, and 
promises that the books will be suitably honored by a 
special book mark, 

The Musicat Courter has already sent its 
check toward the fund, and feels confident that 
this appeal will find an answer in the hearts 
of many of its readers, into whose lives the 
flashing pen of James Gibbons Huneker 
brought frequent hours of pure enjoyment. 
There could be no more fitting way of com- 
memorating his name than by the establish- 
ment of this permanent “Huneker Collection” 
of books in the New York Public Library, 
where they will be accessible not only to citi- 
zens of New York but to all who may wish 
to consult them, 











But so long as France has the composers to produce 
opera—the Gounods, the Bizets, the Massenets, 
Charpentiers and Saint-Saéns—it can cost her very 
little of her present prestige to have poor perform- 
ances and poor artists at-the Opera. 
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New York’s Music Week Committee, from its 
headquarters at 105 West Fortieth street, announces 
that the following men and women, all interested in 
advancing the cause of~music and extending its 
influence more widely amiong the people, have joined 
the list of patron’ and patronesses of the demon- 
stration in honor of music, to be held in New York 
City and vicinity April 17-24: Mrs. Henry E. 
Cooper, Mrs. William Delano, Mrs. Gano Dunn, 
Mrs. Coleman Dupont, Mrs. Harry Harkness Flag- 
ler, Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, Mrs, E. S. Harkness, 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. Iselin, Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, Mrs, J. F. D. Lanier, Mrs. de Acosta Lydig, 
Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs, Felix T. Rosen, Mrs. 
David Rumsey, Mme. Sembrich, Mrs. Hunt Slater, 
Mrs. J. F. Tams, Allen Wardwell, Mrs. H. P. 
Whitney, and Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop. Every 
mail is bringing to the committee scores of promises 
of cooperation from churches, private schools, 
women’s clubs, musical societies, and other organ- 
izations. So large a response is coming from 
churches and synagogues that a special committee 
on houses of worship has been appointed from the 
general committee to look after this phase of the 
observance. The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
is chairman of this special committee, and the other 
members are Bishop-elect Manning, Rabbi Joseph 
Silverman, and Father Finn, director of the noted 
Paulist Choristers. The most popular methods of 
participation among the churches are sermons on 
music, special musical programs, and the ringing of 
chimes and bells at three p. m. on the opening Sunday 
of the week. Of the New Jersey towns, Newark, 
Hoboken and- Passaic have thus far reported the 
most active church cooperation, while of the New 
York suburbs New Rochelle and Mt. Vernon are in 
the lead. In the greater city itself Brooklyn is 
ahead with forty churches already signifying that 
they will take part. An independent Music Week 
in connection with the general celebration will be 
held in New Rochelle, which has organized a special 
committee for the purpose, representing the city’s 
officials as well as the musical elements in, fhe 
community, 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Europe As It Is and Isn’t 

One of the familiar figures at the Metropolitan 
Opera House is Alfred F. Seligsberg. If you 
should not happen to know him and inquire as to 
the identity of that distinguished and authoritative 
looking gentleman, you are likely to hear from one 
informant that Alfred is the legal adviser of the 
Metropolitan, from another that he is the famous 
gourmet who gives and orders matchless dinners, 
and from a third that he is the well-known linguist 
who can converse with the native of any civilized 
country in his own language. Ask us, and we 
will add the information that the versatile lawyer- 
gourmet-linguist also is a music lover of rare dis- 
cernment, a raconteur of parts, and an author. In 
fact, he is a very good author, as all will concede 
presently who read his book, “Invalid Europe,” just 
published by Boni and Liveright. Through his long 
residence and education abroad, his many later 
travels through Europe and his intimate knowledge 
of its tongues, politics, and thought currents, the 
author of “Invalid Europe” was in a position to 
make unusually valuable observations when he re- 
visited the war countries after the war, and the 
present volume contains what he saw and reflected 
upon. The Seligsberg character, through prefer- 
ence and training, is essentially judicial and con- 
ciliatory, but also its owner has a keen critical and 
constructive sense, and therefore his book is a blend 
of truthful revelation and remedial suggestion. We 
learn that there still is an atmosphere of hate and 
distrust among the European nations, that the 
purchasing power of the dollar is an open sesame 
for Americans wherever they go abroad, that Eng- 


land has come out of the conflict apparently sound - 


in national strength and commercial capacity, and 
already has freed herself muchly from the post-war 
spirit and is aiming to do business with her former 
enemies, and that the English people are more demo- 
cratic than formerly in their dress, habits, and caste 
distinctions. ; 

That on arriving in France one is at once aware 
of the financial instability of the country, that the 
restaurants and hotels continue to offer good cheer 
if the proper high price is paid, that the Parisian 
women do not dress as richly as formerly, that the 
stories of the war damage in the battle area have 
not been exaggerated, and, more than ever, incite 
the French to violent hatred of the Germans, that 
there is a scarcity of men in France and a conse- 
quent danger to the future of population, that the 
close relations between the French Government and 
French high finance, and the present unjust methods 
of taxation, ought to be exchanged for better con- 
ditions ; that the wave of reckless expenditure, based 
on the belief of quick compensation from Germany, 
has run its course and turned into a reverse wave 
of economy, and that the energy of the French and 
their natural resources will in time enable them to 
return to wellbeing and prosperity. 


Jejune Germany 

That Germany and the Germans are in an under- 
standable state of dejection and depression, that 
train traveling there is uncomfortable, that the cities 
lack their former cleanliness, that nearly every 
commodity (even food and drink) is “Ersatz,” or 
substitute; that the arrogant bearing of officials and 
the obedience and orderliness of the people no 
longer are in marked evidence ; that, outside a few 
profiteers, there are no rich people left ; that there 
is a distinct change in the political spirit of the 
country; that the Republic is popular, with general 
condemnation of the Hohenzollerns and only here 
and there a ripple. of monarchism or communism ; 
that the German military spirit remains only in 
the ex-officers and royalistic reactionaries; that 
Germany admits she lost the war, but was forced 
into it by the aggressive policies of her neighbors ; 
that America’s entry into the war won it for the 
Allies; that the “fourteen points” were a snare and 
a delusion; that Germany despises France and con- 
siders England to have walked off with the lion’s 
share of the spoils; that business conditions are 
very bad and likely to become more so because of 
the oppressive peace treaty, and that the Germans 
are not inclined to overwork if they are to become 
commercial slaves to other countries. 

That Italy feels a deep sense of injury at being 
misunderstood, underrated, and mistreated by the 
rest of the Allies; that she did not enter the war 





only for gain, but for deep-lying patriotic reasons ; 
that Italy was outraged in the matter of Fiume; 
that the country is menaced with poverty and fright- 
ful political unrest. 


What the Future Holds 


Included in the book are chapters, also, on Turkey 
and on the future prospect—what with Europe still 
uncured of the war habit and all the old political, 


“racial, frontier, and economic questions in process 


of what appears to be temporary and makeshift 
adjustment. Seligsberg has presented his material 
in the most concise possible form, with terse facts, 
short and lucid explanations and comments, and all 
written in clear, vigorous, simple English, with no 
attempt at mere word painting or irritating pedantry. 
To those not conversant with the political and 
governmental systems of the European countries, 
the Seligsberg expositions will be invaluable. His 
remedy for the mighty invalid lies in some sort of 
international organization—a League of Nations, 
perhaps, if nothing better is conceived—to prevent 
future wars and improve present conditions. The 
great doctor for prescribing and administering the 
treatment, according to Seligsberg, is the Anglo- 
American civilization, England and America. They 
have emerged from the furnace with the least dam- 
age to themselves and are in the best position to 
help the rest of the world. Seligsberg returned to 
America with a sense of joy, gratitude and relief. 
With all its faults, America offered an atmosphere 
of peace and security, a sense of humanity and good 
fellowship. In Europe, the author tells us, he 
found the people disinclined to any talk of a League. 
In America our citizens. were discussing it interest- 
edly, eagerly, passionately. We are not, then, the 
dollar-grabbing materialists Europe thinks us. We 
are the idealistic nation, because we have nothing to 
gain from a League except the knowledge that the 
world will have been made fairly safe from the 
hideous, inhuman and revolting thing called War, in 
which Europe still believes, as avitness her present 
actions and processes. Read the Seligsberg book as 
a sort of aid to mental digestion and assimilation 
after the war. The newspapers give you only super- 
ficial and conflicting details, when they do not 
attempt to feed you up on personally and nationally 
conducted propaganda. 


Variationettes 

Mark Twain, sent to interview a man and asked 
by the latter how it was done, replied: “Sometimes 
it is done with a club.” The enterprising young 
man of the Detroit Journal, on an assignment to 
interview Mary Garden, did it with a questionnaire. 
He was afraid that his voice would die out in the 
presence of the great one, and so he sent her a 
list of questions. His inquiries, together with 
Mary’s answers, are appended herewith: 

Q.-1.—How do you like Detroit? 

A.—Adore it. 

Q. 2.—How old are you (answer not compulsory) ? 

A.—Thirty-three, and a few more. 

Q. 3.—Why do women object to telling their age? 

A.—I don't. . 

Q. 4—Do you consider singing business or pleasure? 

A.—Business. 

_Q. 5.—Who is your favorite movie star (except Mary 
Garden) ? 

A.—Bill Hart. 

Q. 6.—Can you cook? 

A.—Yes—splendidly. 

Q. 7—If a young woman has choice, which should she 
take, a home or a career? 

A.—A home. 

. 8—Why haven’t you married (approximate cause 
sufficient) ? 

A.—Have not given it sufficient thought. 

Q. 9.—Are you jealous of your fellow artists? 

A—No. No. NO 

Q. 10.—Why or why not? 

A.—Don’t know. Am just not. 

Q. 11,—Do you consider yourself singer first, or actress ? 

A.—Singer. 

Q. 12.—Judging from your experience as art director of 
Chicago Opera Association, will Cobb be a successful mana- 
ger of Tigers as long as he plays, too? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. 13.—How do you like your job? 

A.—Like it immensely. 

Q. 14.—If they let you, will you keep it ? 

A.—That requires some thought. 

nee 


At the Rivoli Theater last week, Betty Andersen 
and Fred Jagel sang MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” 
as a duet for soprano and tenor, with orchestral 
accompaniment. It is a lovely arrangement, and 
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the name of the adapter should have been on the 
program. 
RRe 

We are a fanatical collector of compositions that 
contain plagiarisms, either willful or as represented 
by “unconscious assimilation.” A few days ago we 
wandered into Schirmer’s and asked the young lady 
who has charge of the department of popular music : 
“Have you a copy of ‘The Sunshine of Your 
Smile’?” “In which key?” she inquired, “Oh,” 
we answered carelessly, “in any key. You see, we 
are buying it only because it sounds like something 
else.” “Then you had better purchase my whole 
stock,” was the retort, accompanied by a smile. 

Rene 

Lady Friend of Mama, to Alma Clayburgh, Jr., 
at the Pavlowa performance: “Isn't she lovely ?” 

Alma, Jr.: “Yes! She dances like my mudder 
sings.” 

L. F.; “When you grow up, will you sing like 
your ‘mudder’ ?” 


Alma, Jr.: “No, I never could—so I guess I'll 
have to dance like Pavlowa.” 
8 


“B. L. T.,” who was Bert Leston Taylor, com- 
piler of the humorous “Line o’ Type or Two” in 
the Chicago Tribune, is dead of pneumonia, and not 
for many years has the passing of a friend saddened 
us as much as this one. His pen was, to our think 
ing, the equal of any in America, for wit, satire, 
and style, and his prose and verse writings revealed 
at all times an aristocratic and confident intellect. 
Taylor’s column in the Tribune was a joy and could 
wring at least several smiles each morning from 
even the grouchiest of left-foot arisers. He was a 
deep lover of good music, especially that of Brahms, 
but it did not prevent him trom running for years 
a screamingly funny parody of the debates and 
(liscussions at a fictitious women’s musical club, 
He wrote, too, a novel called “The Charlatans,” 
dealing with some reprehensible sociological phases 
of music study and teaching in Chicago. The book 
aroused a local sensation and succeeded in bringing 
about some of the reforms which its author sought 
to effect. Taylor’s “Line o’ Type” was syndicated 
all over the country in the daily newspapers, and 
its absence will be missed keenly by his army of 
admirers, of whom none is more distressed than 
the present w riter. It is to be hoped that some o 
his exquisite tomfoolery, much of which is true 
literature, may be preserved permanently in book 


form. eee 


Mr. Gallo informs us that he is not the subject 
of H. C. Bailey’s new novel, “Call Mr. Fortune.” 
a nd 

It is a matter for astonishment that the technic 
hounds who revel in double notes on the piano never 
have discovered Eugen de Westh’s transcription in 
interspersed thirds and sixths, of the so-called 
“Trilby” impromptu by Chopin. Before the war 
the piece was published by Buttner, of St. Peters 
burg. Heaven only knows who publishes it now 
Maybe the Bolsheviki will oblige with the informa- 
tion. At any rate, we have given the t. h. the scent 
and it is for them to run down the quarry 

: nner 

No, dear Ethelgisa, the Greek name of the sym 
phonic poem that won the $1,000 Flagler prize is 
not “Cacoéthes Scriabine,” but “Cacoethes Seri 
bend.” 

| a nd 

Spring is here. We know it from the cries of 
distress on the part of symphony orchestras which 
have just budgeted the winter’s expenses and esti 
mated the cost for next season. San Francisco is 
the first of the orchestras to announce that “if the 
required guarantee fund is not forthcoming, it is 
difficult to see how the maintenance of the organ 
ization can,” etc., ete. 

ry re 

Editor Brisbane inquires as a mere matter of 
curiosity whether painters go to concerts and 
musicians go to exhibitions of paintings. We are 
ignorant about the painters, but we do not see why 
we should degrade and incriminate the musicians 
by answering Mr. Brisbane’s question 

ere 
Mildred Wellerson, the ten-year-old cellist, resents 


what some of the impresarios say about the parents 
of child prodigies, and suggests that “if the papas” 


and mamas of those gentlemen had brought them 
up properly they never would have become musical 
managers.” 
ed 
Nilly—“Would you like to hear an Easter choral ?” 
Willy—“You mean chloral, don’t you?” 
LEONARD LIEBLING 
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HARK, HARK; THE LARK! 


According to reports from England, the lark is 
a nuisance. The poets and moralists have been 
wasting their praises on a pest to wheat and young 
fruit. The County Council of Northamptonshire 
met to debate about the value of the famous singer, 
and after much conference, accompanied no doubt 
with the wagging of gray heads and the shaking of 
admonitory fingers, the lark’s existence was saved 
by a majority of three votes. If the voters had 
been the poets and song writers of England the lark 
would have been defended by an overwhelming 
majority. He was the classic singer of English 
poetry long before the days of Chaucer, who wrote 
about him as early as 1375. 

Spenser, two centuries later, wrote: 

For he could pipe, and daunce, and caroll sweet, 
Emongst the shepheards in their shearing feast; 
As somers larke that with her song doth greet 
The dawning day forth comming from the East. 

We know today that the she lark does not sing, 
but we are much too modest to revise the verse 
of Spenser, 

Shakespeare mentions the lark twenty-nine times 
in his poems and dramas. What did he care about 
the destruction of a little wheat and the damage 
to ripe fruit! When the love-intoxicated Juliet 
would not let her Romeo descend from the balcony, 
she pleaded : 

It is not yet near day; 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark 
That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear. 

What would the Northamptonshire County Coun- 
cil substitute for the rapacious bird referred to in 
Shakespeare’s sonnet ? 

And then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate. 

If England wants to do the world a real service, 
let her produce another Shakespeare and leave the 
production of wheat to our sunny prairies, Canada, 
and the Argentine republic. English wheat is half 
ripe, damp stuff anyhow, and not to be compared 
with the dewy grass, sweet June roses and the larks 
her poets write about. 

rhe young Milton wrote: 

To hear the lark begin his flight 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise. 

When he was an old man, and blind at the end 
of his career, he said: 

And now the herald lark 
Left his ground nest, high towering to descry 
The morn’s approach, and greet her with his song. 

The ladies, too, have gone into raptures over the 
lark. 

Adelaide Procter called him “O earliest singer! 
© care charming bird!” 

Christina Rossetti wrote : 

O happy skylark, springing 
Up to the broad, blue sky, 
Too fearless in thy winging, 
Too gladsome in thy singing. 

Shelley made a whole poem on the popular singing 
bird. So did Wordsworth, but added a little moral 
reflection at the end, which a mere lark could not 
have supplied. 

Charles Lamb, in one of his last essays+—“On the 
popular fallacy that we should rise with lark”— 
is inclined to side with the Northamptonshire 
enemies of the lark: 

At what precise minute that little airy musician doffs his 
nightgear, and prepares to tune up his unseasonable matins, 
we are not naturalists enough to determine. But for a mere 
human gentleman—that has no orchestra business to call 
him from his warm bed to such preposterous exercises— 
we take ten, or half after ten, to be the very earliest hour, 
at which he can begin to think of abandoning his pillow. 

But a Lamb, of course, must necessarily be preju- 
diced against a riser. A lamb’s time is synonymous 
with bed time. Lambs are not musical; larks are. 
Yet the Northamptonshire County Council made no 
complaint about Lambs. 


a 
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THE MACDOWELL PETERBORO FUND 


The Mozart Club of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., with the 
knowledge and approval of Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, is undertaking a campaign to help raise the 
Peterboro Colony Fund. The colony has far 
outgrown the adequacy of its present resources to 
meet its needs. Mrs. MacDowell is obliged yearly 
to make up, out of her own limited income, the 
ever-varying but ever-increasing deficit, That this 
ought not to be so requires nothing but the mere 
statement to make evident, Recently the matter was 
discussed by members with Mrs. MacDowell per- 
sonally, She promised any assistance that may be 
necessary. The plan is a very simple one, The 
Mozart Club intends merely to ask the clubs of 
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Pennsylvania, especially those devoted to music, 
literature, etc. (in accordance with MacDowell’s 
idea regarding the desirability of correlating all the 
arts) to give a public benefit entertainment, and be 
the sum raised large or small, to send it to the 
treasurer of the MacDowell Association, Benjamin 
Prince, 122 East Twenty-fifth street, New York 
City. . It is to be hoped, and Mrs. MacDowell be- 
lieves, that the action of the Pennsylvania clubs will 
repeat itself in other States, perhaps reaching to all 
similar clubs of the United States. The Mozart 
Club already has given a concert for this cause (on 
December 3, 1920), and the proceeds have gone to 
Mr. Prince. “To be able to do anything whatever 
for such an object is a great honor,” is the way the 
Wilkes-Barre Mozart Club characterizes its fine 
effort. Clubs desiring information on how to pro- 
ceed in the matter should address Edith Brower, 
chairman, 15 North Franklin street, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. . 
AMATEURS 

At a recent dinner of the Worshipful Company 
of Musicians, at Stationers’ Hall, London, Lord 
Howard de Walden made some remarkable obser- 
vations on the place of the amateur in music, The 
sad thing, he said, about the amateur, is that there 
is not enough of him. Every time a performance 
is given there are four people concerned: the com- 
poser, the executant, the audience, and the critics. 
The business of the critic is to appreciate ; the critic 
deals with the thing as it is, not with the effect 
produced on the amateur, the general audience. 
We have admirable composers, but the most extra- 
ordinary audiences. One reason for this is that 
music is too much concentrated—too many concerts 
in the metropolis, too few outside of it. The thing 
is not sufficiently diffused. It is generally con- 
sidered that a raw audience of amateurs would not 
like the best things, but the worst. This is not true. 
The ordinary common or garden taste of the human 
being is just as likely to be good as bad. 

The amateur, according to Lord de Walden, 
needs radical alteration. We can never get back 
to the Elizabethan age, when the general standard 
of the amateur was so close to that of the first 
great professionals that there was practically no 
distinction; but music might quite reasonably be- 
come an art that was common in the home, and of 
which quite ordinary people could have a reasonable 
knowledge. 

“There is no getting away from the fact that the 
English are a musical people,” concluded the 
speaker, “but one of our troubles is that we have 
been trying to deny it for generations. It is as 
obvious a fact that the English are musical as that 
the French are not, in the same way as there is 
hardly a Frenchman who cannot draw, and hardly 
an Englishman who can. And as we are a musical 
people, why should we not make the best of the 
fact ?” 

[Yet Saint-Saéns, Bizet, Gounod, Debussy and 
the rest were French, not English !—Editor’s Note. ] 
re Senn 
KING MARK OF CORNWALL 


Venerable Bede, or Bada, the greatest of the 
very early authors in England, wrote a church his- 
tory of the English in Latin—Historia Ecclesiastica 
Gentis Anglorum—from a translation of which we 
cull the following information about a certain Angle 
gent who is well known in the operatic world: 

King Mark of Cornwall in the sixth century ruled over 
people who spake four languages. This was in the days of 
Saint Paul de Leon. What could those languages have 
been? Cornish. Some Gallic dialect of the Keltic perhaps 
spoken in the Scillies? Latin, among some descendants of 
the Romans? Hebrew? Did the Jews settle at Marazion 
as early as this? Irish Gaelic, spoken by some colonists 
from Ireland? Or some Teutonic speech, the language 
of borderers who were for a time subject to Cornwall? 

We who live in an enlightened age know that 
King Mark declaimed entirely in Wagnerian Teu- 
tonic. We know, because we have heard him do it. 
We believe, however, that a little polyglottic varia- 
tion would help Mark to avoid monotony. Why not 
call Tristan a spalpeen, in good Irish? When Isolda 
ran away he might work off some Latin on her 
and demand quo vadis? .If she would not come 
back, let him exclaim in Russian Hebrew isch ge- 
bibble! And when he got over to Ireland and 
found the corpses, he might vary the Wagnerian 
Teutonic—toden alles—with a carefully selected 
Cornish remark. We do not know any Cornish, 
unfortunately, The victories of William the Corn 
curer practically ended that language. 

a oa 


American news sometimes gets twisted before it 
reaches Europe. Le Menestrel, Paris, learned that 
Mary Garden would undertake the direction of the 
Chicago Opera, “replacing Mr. Marinuzzi.” 
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A MATTER OF MOOD 


There is always a risk that a composition may be 
out of harmony with the mood, or frame of mind, 
or disposition, of the hearer. No program maker 
can always be sure of the effect of the work he 
selects, be it song or symphony, rhapsody or fugue. 
He can never know exactly what the audience is 
going to like in a given hall on a certain day. There 
are limits, of course, outside of which he knows it 
would be improper to go. We heard of a saloon 
keeper in Montreal many years ago, familiarly 
known as “Joe Beef,” if memory fails not, who 
hired a brass band to play “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me” when marching away from his wife’s funeral. 
Why did that air seem shockingly ludicrous at the 
funeral? Why did the same old melody bring tears 
to the eyes and a lump in the throat when our brave 
young soldier boys marched away so spiritedly to 
the terrible war that drenched all Europe in blood? 
The difference was certainly not in the music. 

There is a simple, massive grandeur in some of 
the hymn tunes which is very impressive when the 
great organ leads the congregation in a song of 
praise. But could anything be more detestable in a 
ballroom than one of those old hymn tunes played 
by a dance orchestra? And when musicians with 
classical tastes play over a few dance compositions 
on the piano in a studio and pronounce the music 
“trash and rubbish,” is it not because they fail to 
catch the mood of the ballroom, and to see the lights, 
the polished floor, the happy faces, the “twinkling 
feet of the dancers,” as Homer calls them? It is 
all a matter of mood. 

In a lesser degree, but none the less surely, does 
mood play its part at every musical entertainment. 
Perhaps the personal magnetism, of which we hear 
so much, is chiefly the ability to put the audience in 
the proper frame of mind, or mood, to hear the 
composition that is being performed. Very often 
an excellent performer fails where a less meritorious 
performer with more personal magnetism succeeds. 
And it frequently happens that a composition or a 
performance falls perfectly flat simply because it 
follows another work which prevents the audience 
from being in the proper mood to hear the second 
work. Program makers must never lose sight of 
that possibility. 

No doubt the popularity of the opera and the 
wonderful success of certain mediocre airs, are due 
to the powerful influence of the drama, the scenery, 
and the actors on the moods of the audience. Many 
of those airs are failures in the concert room, even 
when better sung, but without the mood compelling 
accessories of setting and costume. Those who have 
heard Isolde’s Death Scene only in the concert room 
can have no idea of its pathetic tragedy in the opera 
house. This is exactly what Wagner meant when 


he said that his works should be performed only at- 


the theater. He well knew the power of the drama 
to establish the right mood. His music was com- 
posed to accord with the mood the play had worked 
the public into. The symphonies of Beethoven and 
Brahms, on the other hand, were composed for the 
concert room, and consequently they do not demand 
moods which only the drama can create. 

We are by no means sure that the performer or 
the program builder can learn to control or foresee 
that mood of the public, but we are convinced that 
this subject is worthy of the closest attention of 
every musical artist. 

Ev'n age itself is cheer’d with music; 

It wakes a glad remembrance of our youth, 

Calls back past joys, and warms us into transport. 
—Rowe: “The Fair Penitent” (1703). 

When Rowe wrote his praise of music not a note 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Gluck, Handel, Bach 
had been given to the world. Did he refer to Pur- 
cell, Blow, Bull, Byrd, Humfreys, Wilbye, Locke, 
Dowland, or Ford? The present English school of 
authors seems to warm up on Russian and German 
music principally. Why this neglect of “native 
wood notes wild”? sg, 


WORTH NOTICING 


Says Jean Chantavoine in Le Menestrel (Paris) : 
“The Diet of Saxe-Meiningen has decided to pur- 
chase the Court Theater for the sum of 2,000,000 
marks. The country of Saxe-Meiningen has about 
300,000 inhabitants and there are 20,000 in its 
capital city. In Paris (3,000,000 inhabitants), cap- 
ital of France (40,000,000 inhabitants), the Cham- 
ber of Deputies has refused the Opera an additional 
subvention of 700,000 francs.” And, were we so 
inclined, we might go on in this strain: “At Wash- 
ington, capital of a country of about 110,000,000 
inhabitants, Congress has just appropriated 00,000,- 
000 dollars to promote the cause of music and the 
other arts. This is just double last year’s appro- 
priation.” 


CeO ELC 
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A SINGER AND LIBRETTIST 


A singer and librettist—so may Cecil Fanning be justly 
termed, although people in general know him better as a 
singer than as a poet. 

Passing through New York on his way West recently, 
he told a representative of the MusicaL Courter some- 
thing about his successes in collaborating with various 
composers in the production of songs and cantatas, and of 
how he was using some of the music composed to his 
words on his programs. Asked if he composed music him- 
self, he answered in the negative, adding that it was im- 
possible for anybody to do too many things and do them all 
well, and that he preferred to confine himself to singing 
and to the recreation of writing poetry in his few spare 
moments. 

Among the composers with whom he has successfully 
collaborated he mentioned the well known name of Harriet 
Ware, whose “Sir Oluf” was set to his words. “Sir Oluf” 
is conceived in the form of a cantata and arranged for a 
woman’s chorus, with solos for soprano and baritone. It 
has proven very successful, It was first given by the Rubin- 
stein Club of New York, with Alma Gluck singing the 
soprano role and Cecil Fanning the baritone. Since then 
Mr. Fanning has sung it over forty times. 

Another successful cantata of which the words are by 
Mr. Fanning is “The Foolish Virgins,” for which Marshall 
Ke rnochan provided the musical setting. This is also for 
woman’s chorus and solo for baritone. It was first per- 
formed by the choral society of East Orange, with Cecil 
Fanning in the solo part and Arthur Woodruff conducting. 

More ambitious still is Mr. Fanning’s effort toward the 
great American opera that all the world awaits with con- 
fident anticipation. A libretto has been written by Mr. 
Fanning to an Indian subject, the title of the work being 
“Alglala.” It is in one act, with four solo voices and 
chorus ad libitum. Music has been composed for it by 
Francesco De Leone, an Italian born in Ohio and now liv- 
ing in Akron. Mr. Fanning is using two songs from this 
opera in his recital programs. 

When it is stated that this eminent singer has provided 
poems for compositions by more than twenty of America’s 
most prominent composers, it will be seen how impossible 
it is to enumerate them all. Even abroad some notable 
composers have asked Mr. Fanning to furnish them with 
words for works of various kinds. 

Fanning, and Turpin, his teacher and accompanist, were 
booked for a tour in England during May and June, but 
these dates have been canceled and they will spend the 
summer in Victoria, British Columbia. Since Christmas 
they have been giving almost daily recitals, and have trav- 
eled about ten thousand miles through Canada, the Pacific 
coast, and the West. In his home town of Columbus, 
Ohio, four thousand people turned out to hear Mr. Fan- 
ning. 

Asked what his opinion was on the subject of American 
music, Mr. Fanning said he felt that nationalism in art 
was a mistake, American music should face open compe- 


WILLEM MENGELBERG—HALF A CENTURY YOUNG! 
Neat Monday, March 28, will be Willem Mengelberg’s fiftieth birthday. He finishes 
his New York season on Friday, March 25, and sails for home—Amsterdam—the who is well known in the 


following day, so that he will cross the fiftieth meridian of his life while on the 
ocean. To look at him—there are no silver threads among the auburn—and to watch 
the youthful vigor and energy that is in all his work, one would take him for at least 
One of the foremost conductors of the day, it was only this year of an all-star revival of 
that he came to America for a protracted stay as guest conductor of the National 
New York has confirmed the verdict of Europe and ranks 
He returns to lead his own Concertgebouw 


ten years younger. 


Symphony Orchestra. 
him as second to none with the baton. 
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tition with the music of other countries. And American 
composers had no reason to fear any such comparison. 
Some of their works could well stand side by side with the 
best foreign production. 

England, said Mr. Turpin, was evincing a regrettable spirit 
of exclusionism. Mr. Fanning _5ang seven programs in 
London, in which American song$ were included, and these 
works were very unjustly criticised. The London critics 
seem particularly opposed to MacDowell. Mr. Fanning 
also sang Sydney Homer’s “Last Leaf” in Berlin some 
years ago. Critics, both in Berlin and London, said that 
it was only Fanning’ s exquisite art that made these Ameri- 
can works acceptable at all. The moral of which is, that 
exclusionism, chauvinism and provincialism are weaknesses 
that we Americans should by all means avoid. 

MacDowell, said Mr. Turpin, was the greatest of Amer- 
ican composers. But there was another who seemed even 
more purely American in spirit, and would have done 
much had he lived—Ethelbert Nevin—an opinion in which 
one must most heartily concur. F, P 


University Glee ‘Club C Concert to Benefit 
Wellesley 


Much interest is being shown by the public in the sale of 
tickets and boxes for the University Glee Club concert and 
dance, which is to be given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in the grand ball room on Friday evening, April 1, for the 
benefit of Wellesley College Semi-Centennial Fund. Among 
the patronesses are: Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes, Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw, Mrs. Richard Billings, Mrs. Gutzon 
Borglum, Mrs. George J. Gould, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, 
Mrs. Samuel Lewisohn, Mrs. George Wickersham, Mrs. 
Paul Cravath, Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, Mrs. Bruce Barton, 
Mrs. Cleveland Dodge, Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, Mrs. 
Ernest M. Stires, Mrs. Hiram W. Sibley, Mrs. Guy Tripp, 
Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany and Mrs. William Fellowes 
Morgan. 


American Legion Concert 

It was an attractive program which was arranged for 
the benefit concert given at the Apollo Theater, under the 
auspices of the Riverside Post No. 51 of the American 
Legion, on Sunday evening, March 20. The soloists 
scheduled to appear were Maude Klotz, soprano; Henri 
Scott, baritone, and Russell Kingman, cellist. Owing to 
illness, Miss Klotz was unable to sing, and her place was 
taken by Eva Gauthier, who was exceedingly well received 
in an operatic aria, a set of Aesop’s fables, a lullaby by 
Cyril Scott, etc. Mr. Scott included a variety of selections 
in his program, ranging from operatic arias to character- 
istic songs. “The Toreador” song from “Carmen,” given 
as an encore, was heartily applauded. The third soloist, 
Mr. Kingman, was heard in cello compositions by Bach, 
Haydn, Faure and Van Goens. The scherzo by the last 
mentioned composer was especially well done. Charles S. 
Whitman made an interesting address. 


Pretest for Bach 


Choir at N. Y. O. S. F. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, con- 
ductor of the Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem, has an- 
nounced the numbers the 
choir will sing at the Bach- 
Wagner concert of the New 
York Oratorio Society to 
be given in the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York 
City, on Saturday after- 
noon, April 2. They are as 
follows: Four chorales 
“How Shall | Fitly Meet 
Thee?” “This Proud Heart 
Within Me Swelling,” “O 
Mighty King, Eternal Is 
Thy Glory,” “Lord Jesus, 
Thy Dear Angel Send” 
two choruses from the 
Mass, “Qui tollis peccata 
mundi” and _  “Confiteor 
unum baptisma.” These 
numbers will be rendered 
under the direction of Dr. 
Wolle. The 300 Bach sing- 
ers will join the Oratorio 
Society of New York in 
giving, under the direction 
of Conductor Walter Dam- 
rosch, two Wagner compo- 
sitions, “Hail, Bright 
Abode,” from “Tannhau- 
ser,” and “Awake, Awake,” 
from “The Mastersingers.” 

Excellent progress has 
been made at rehearsals of 
the Bach Choir in prepara- 
tion for the New York con- 
cert and also for the 1921 
Bach Festival, to be held at 
Lehigh University on May 
27 and 28. The spirit of the 
choir has never been better 
in the history of the or- 
ganization. 


Irene Williams Under 
New Management 


Irene Williams, soprano, 


concert field and is appear- 
ing during the present sea- 
son in the prima donna role 


“Erminie,” will concertize 
next season under the man- 
agement of the Interna- 


Orchestra, Amsterdam, of which he has been the head for a quarter of a century, tional Concert Direction, 
but will come back to New York nert year to conduct a goodly portion of the season Inc., Milton Diamond, di- 
of the Phitharmonic Orchestra. (Campbell studios photo.) rector. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Willem Mengelberg will sail for Holland on Saturday 

Louis Gruenberg won the $1,000 Flagler prize and Karl 
McKinley the second “— of $500. 

Paderewski has left New York for California, where he 
will rest for two months before returning to the 
metropolis for a fortnight. 

The separation suit of Mrs. Florence Schirmer against G. 
Schirmer, music publisher, has been dropped. 

Patti’s Craig-y-Nos Castle in Wales has been sold to the 
Welsh National Memorial Association 

Erno Dohnanyi leaves for Europe about May 1 

Hans Hess, the cellist, appeared in joint recital in Detroit 
with Mary Garden. 

New York has an Alumnae Chapter of the Sigma Alpha 
Iota Sorority of Ithaca Conservatory 

Josie Pujol is booked for a tour of the Southern States 
and Cuba. 

Lucy Gates was a recent visitor to the metropolis. 

Pavlowa concluded her engagement at the Manhattan 
Opera House last Saturday evening. 

Fernando Michelena, the tenor, died recently in San Fran 
cisco. 

Percy Grainger is making new records for the Columbia 
Graphophone and the Duo Art. 

The Kansas Association of College Music Schools met at 
Lindsborg on March 4 and 5 

Caroline Curtiss is filling numerous concert engagements in 
Washington, D. C. 

Caruso may go to Italy in April or May 

Titta Ruffo and Alfred Mirovitch are scheduled for two 
joint recitals in New York and Chicago 

Mark Hambourg is booked for a concert tour of South 
Africa. 

Marinus de Jong gave an interesting demonstration of 
Gregorian music in Jackson, Miss. 
Joan Manen will program Mana-Zucca’s 
eighty of his concerts in Europe. 
Daisy Jean, cellist, had the honor of being the first instru 

mentalist to play for President Harding. 

Helen Tas will give a violin recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, March 28. 

Marie Zendt sang in Washington before the Press Club 
with much success. 

The Cornell College Conservatory of Music, Mt. Vernon, 
la., will hold its twenty-third festival in May. 

Norman a —— at St Bartholomew's Church last 
night in ‘ Matthew's Passion.’ 

Katharine Kitatjian is one of the latest aspirants for vocal 
honors. 

The Tollefsen Trio won ovations in six States 

Gladys Axman will be a soloist at the Sunday evening 
concert, March 27, at the Metropolitan Opera House 

Townsend H, Fellows’ (baritone) smiling countenance is 
on the big “Camel” cigarette posters. 

Harriet Ware's new song, “Iris,” is being sung by many 
eminent soloists. 

Inga Hoegsbro-Christensen gave a students’ recital at Kew 
Gardens, L, I. 

The Paris Opera plans to give moving picture matinees to 
avert a threatened deficit of 750,000 francs 

Louise Homer, Jr., wil! be married to Ernest Van Rensse 
laer Stires on April 12. 

Camille Saint-Saéns has accepted the honorary presidency 
of the College of Music for American students which 
is to be established in France. 

Effa Ellis Perfield gave a talk recently to the League of 
American Penwomen oa, rhythm and speech melody 
applied to verse 

Albert Spalding will concertize in Europe next season 

Carol Robinson's New York recital has been postponed to 
April 3. 

The engagement is announced of Vanda Tirindelli to Luigi 
Curci. 

Dick Root is organizing a concert company to entertain 
the soldiers now on duty in the Canal Zone 

Little Jerome Rappaport. will give his only New York piano 
recital in Aeolian Hall on April 16. 

There is to be a “Huneker Collection” of books in one of 
the New York Public Libraries 

Olga Steeb played the Saint-Saéns G minor piano concerto 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic at practically a 
moment’s notice. 

There will be another $450 prize contest at the forthcom 
ing National American Festival. 

From the present outlook, for the first time in a century or 
so, London will have no summer opera. 

Mabel Garrison was the first popular artist to sing at the 
Sterling Conservatory of Music 

Edith Mason has arrived in America after a most suc- 
cessful season in Monte Carlo. 

Wendell Heighton is in bankruptcy 

Harold Morris will give a recital of his own compositions 
in Aeolian Hall on March 29 

It is highly probable that Stracciari will sing with the Chi 
cago Opera next season. 

Joseph Bonnet and Raymond Wilson will teach at the new 
Eastman School of Music at Rochester 

Mischa Elman was given an ovation in Japan 

Wager Swayne will leave for Paris in the fall and resume 
his pedagogical work there 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is scheduled to sail for the Orient 
on April 28. 

Estelle Liebling has begun a busy spring of concert touring 

Homer Grunn, of Los Angeles, was in New York recently 
making records for the Ampico. 

Ernest Schelling will resume his concert career next sea 
son under the management of Daniel Mayer. 

Selim Palmgren has arrived in America and is the guest 
of Finnish and Scandinavian societies 





“Budjely” at 


A new issue is in preparation of the Paris “Artists’ Year 
Book.” 

Gladys Axman will sing at the next Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday evening concert, March 27. 

There is an unprecedented rush for tickets for the forth 
coming Bethlehem Bach Festival 

Francesco d’Andrade, the celebrated Portuguese baritone, 
died suddenly at his home in Berlin 

Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, was heard in Vienna on 
March 9. G. N 
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Hislop and Stracciari Make Splendid 
Impression in First Boston Recitals 


Lowell, Rachmaninoff, Galli-Curci Give Programs—Bed@tti Soloist with Symphony 





Flonzaleys, Tingley, 


Boston. Mass.. March 20, 1921.—Joseph Hislop, Scottish and ended with ——— romantic and songful quartet 
r of the Chicago Opera, made a favorable impression in A major (op. 41, No. 3etween them stood a slow 
it his debut appearance in this city Friday evening, March and a lively movement pa the quartet in F minor of Vic- 
11, in Symphony Hall. Mr. Hislop was assisted by Oscar tor Vreuls, a Belgian composer—music that is generally 
Nicastro, an admirable cellist, and Alberto Sciaretti, a sombre and reflective, even when the composer would have 
\iseworthy accompanist. The program was as follows it animated : 
Elegie (Von Goenz) and “Devilish Butterfly” (Popper), Other tonal ventures come and go, with varying success, 
Oscar Nicastro: “Love and Memory” (Felix Borowski), in this uncertain community, but the Flonzaleys go on for- 
QO, Mistress Mine (Roger Quilter), “Eléanore” (5 ever drawing capacity audiences of genuine music lovers 
Coleridge-Taylor), “Come You, Mary” (Harold Craxton), to their altogether delightful concerts. 
lungfrum Under Lind” (Wilhelm Petersen Berger), Senacceane fecuamnens on Gauten. 


Evigt dig till Hjartat Trycka” (Emil Sjogren) ), “En 


" “ ng g 7 acciari, bari . » Chicago Opera, won 
vane” and “En Drém” (Grieg), “Celeste Aida,” from Riccardo Stracciari, baritone of the Chicago Opera, 


favor with a small audience at his first public recital in 


Kida” (Verdi). “Chanson Hongrois” (Nicastro) and “Za : , 7" 2 eT 
io” (Sarasate), Oscar Nicastro; | amenta di Federico this city Thursday evening, March 10, in Symphony Hall. 

pateado arass ) 7 I as > é ’ ‘iy ° ‘“ . . ° 
mates L’ Arle ‘ ina” (Francesco Cilea), “Aime-Moi” (H Mr. Stracciari sang the aria, “O casto flor mio sospir, 
om . a : from Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore”; pieces by Falconeri, 


Bemberg), “Mary of Argyle” (Nelson), “The Island Herd 
aid” and “Heart of Fire-Love,” from the songs of the 
Hebrides (M. Kenedy-Fraser and Kenneth Macleod) 
Mr. Hislop proved himself an artist of notable 
nts. His voice is an agreeable lyric tenor of generous 
ge, and he uses it with uncommon musical intelligence 
yment he adds excellent diction, and commenda 


Tosti, Delbruck, Perkins, Valente and De Curtis, and 
brought his performance to a ple -asurable close with a splen- 
attain did interpretation of the familiar air, grate ful alike to 
singer and audience, “Largo al factotum,” from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville.” 
Mr. Stracciari is an accomplished singer of true distine- 





taste | ith in the selection and interpretation of his tion. His voice is resonant and flexible, uniform in quality 
' Th udience responded warmly ind Mr. Hislop throughout its wide range, and he knows how to color his 
" we a , spc F an 
. tones. He sings with fine feeling, and achieves fervent ex 


engthened his his program liberally 
FLONZALEYS Give Rare PLEASURE IN CLOSING CONCERT 
lhe thrice admirable Flonzaley Quartet brought its cur- = . . 
7 ’ g NGLEY 5S } NG SONGS. 
rent series of Boston concerts to a close Thursday evening, GertRUDE TINGLEY SINGS INTERESTIN¢ 
March 10, in Jordan Hall. The traditional skill, high musi- Gertrude Tingley, mezzo contralto, assisted by Mrs. Dud 
cal standards and individual and collective interpretative ley Fitts, accompanist, gave a recital Saturday afternoon, 
genius of this unique chamber music group were memorably March 12, in Jordan Hall. Miss Tingley was heard in an 
vealed in a program which began with Haydn's charming interesting and altogether unhackneyed program compris 
und frankly melodious quartet in D major (op. 64, No. 5) ing the following pieces: “Quel Ruscelletto,” Paradies 


pression without roaring. A light audience was keenly 
appreciative 
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: THE REASONS 
“Elegance of Style."—New York Tribune. 
= “Remarkable Tone—A Master of Nuances.”—Kansas City Journal. 
“Brilliance of Execution.”—Buffalo Courier. 
“Technic is Faultless."—Washington Star. 
“Tone Unusually Big, Clear and Resonant.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
“Superior Artistic Resources.”—Cleveland Press. 
“Complete Mastery.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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Tour of Belgium, Holland and 
England, September and October, 
1921. = 
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(1710-1790) ; “Oblio,’ G. Sgambati; “Or Ch’Io Non Seguo 
Piu” (arranged by Floridia), Rontani; “L’Amour de Moi” 
(fifteenth century), harmonized by Tiersot; “Si J’Etais 
Petit Oiseau,” Marais (1656-1728); “La Lettre” (“Pélleas 
et Mélisande”’), Debussy; “Lamento Provengale,” Pala- 
dilhe; “Le Temps a Laissé Son Manteau,” Millot; “Le Vase 
Brisé,” Franck; “Serenade Lunaire,” Missa; “Le Petit 
Gardeur de Chévres,” Lenormand; “Dansons la Gigue,” 
Szulc; “The Unforeseen” and “Tyrolese Evensong,” Cyril 
Scott; “Adoration,” John Ireland; “A Gaily Dressed Dam- 
sel” and “Do I Love Thee,” James Spencer; “The Last 
Hour,” A. Walter Kramer, and “When Spring Returns,” 
Arthur Somervell. 


Bepvetti SoLoist witH SYMPHONY. 

Jean Bedetti, first cellist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, won a fine success as soloist with that orc hestra at 
the concerts of Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
March 11 and 12, in Symphony Hall. His playing of 
Haydn’s cello concerto in D major was conspicuous for 
technical ease, musicianship and emotional response. The 
beauty, grace ‘and refinement of Haydn’s music were mit- 
rored in the tone, style and phrasing of Mr. Bedetti’s per- 
formance. He was deservedly applauded and recalled. 

For truly orchestral numbers the orchestra played Liszt's 
brilliantly conceived symphonic poem, “Orpheus”; Weber’s 
dramatic overture to “Euryanthe”; Berlioz’s melodious and 
colorful “Romeo Alone and Grand Fete at the Capulets,” 
from the “Romeo and Juliet” symphony, and Ravel's 
“Valses Nobles et Sentimentales.”. The Ravel dances are 
his early piano pieces of the same title, with a luxurious or- 
chestral dress provided by the diabolically clever composer 
himself. These dances are neither noble nor sentimental, 
but deliberately ironical. A presumably sentimental theme 
is announced and developed for a few measures, and is sud- 
denly interrupted by harmonic dissonance to exhibit the 
sophistry and cynicism of M. Ravel. Not for him the 
pretty speeches, the posing and strutting of the ballroom. 
But his equally artificial music was lost on local audiences 

for where is the atmosphere which Ravel would satirize 
more generally found than in _ tradition-worshipping 
Boston? 

GA.Lii-Curcr SINGS TO CUSTOMARY THRONG. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, coloratura soprano, gave her third 
Boston recital of the season Sunday afternoon, March 13, 
in Symphony Hall. She was assisted by Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist, and Homer Samuels, accompanist. The program 
was as follows: “Caro mio ben” (old Italian), Giordano; 
“I’ve Been Roaming” (old English), Horn; “Mi chiamano 
‘pana from “Bohéme,” Puccini; “La Capinera” (“The 
Wren”), with flute, Benedict; “La Lettre,” Aubert; “Car- 
pe ia af (in Spanish), Chapi; “Paysage,” Hahn; “Oh, luce 
di quest’ anima,” from “Linda,” Donizetti; “Soir sur la 
plaine,” Gaubert, and “Autumn Leaves A-whirl,” Samuels. 
Mr. Berenguer; “Ma tendre Musette,” “Belle Manon,’ 
“Les quinze ans de Rosette” and “Mama dites moi,” Ber- 
gerettes and Pastourelle of the eighteenth century, arranged 
by Weckerlin; Mad Scene from “Lucia” (with flute), 
Donizetti. The hall was filled, as usual, and there were 
recalls, though Mme, Galli-Curci has had more enthusiastic 
audiences here. 


Freperick E, Lowett in RECITAL. 


One of the most pleasurable musical events of the current 
season was the very interesting and delightful song recital 
given by Frederick E. Lowell, baritone, on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 3, at the Harvard Musical Association. Mr. 
Lowell, whose Americanism (whatever that is) cannot pos- 
sibly be questioned—he is one of the trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra—delighted a large, friendly audience 
with the following program, of which the numerous Ger 
man songs were done in the original—as they should be if 
the union of poetry and music is to be successful: “Wher- 
e’er You Walk,” Handel; “Wohin?” Schubert; “Der Weg- 
weiser,”* Schubert; “Auf Dem Wasser Zu_ Singen,” 
Schubert; ‘“Feldeinsamkeit,” Brahms; ‘“Waldesgesprach,” 
Schumann; “Aus Den Ostlichen Rosen,” Schumann; “Wie 
Bist Due Meine Konigin,” Brahms; “Widmung,” Schu- 
mann; “Die Mainatht;” Brahms; “Auftrage,” Schumann; 
“Standchen,” Brahms; “Friihlingsnacht,” Schumann; 
“Morgen” (with muted violin obligato), Strauss; “Ich 
Trage Meine Minne,” Strauss; “Standchen,” Strauss; “Les 
Berceaux,” Fauré; “Le Petit Gardeur de = *vres,” Lenor- 
mand; “Clair de Lune,” Fauré; Seranade, Tschaikowsky. 

Mr. Lowell possesses a baritone voice of agreeable qual- 
ity and no little vocal skill. But it is as an interpreter 
rather than as a singer that he produces his fine effects. 
He is obviously enamored of the German lieder, and his 
ability to sense and communicate the mood of music and 
verse often recalls the manner of Wiillner. Although a 
number of songs had to be repeated, it would be difficult 
to name those which. made the deepest impression because 
Mr. Lowell's singing throughout the recital was every- 
where marked by.a high degree of musical intelligence and 
by an infectious enthusiasm for the beauty which he found 
and disclosed in his admirably chosen list of pieces. Mrs. 
Lowell, an excellent pianist, provided sympathetic accom- 
paniments and was of great assistance in the successful 
interpretation of so exacting a program. The violin obli- 
gato for Strauss’ “Morgen” was played by Miss Lowell, 
the singer’s daughter, with skill and taste. Among the 
songs that were repeated were Schubert’s “Wohin?” and 
“Auf Dem Wasser Zu Singen;” Brahms’ “Feldeinsam- 
keit” and “Wie Bist Du Meine Konigin;” Schumann’s 
“Widmung;” Strauss’ “Morgen” and Lenormand’s “Le 
Petit Gardeur de Chévres.” 

RACHMANINOFF PLays To CAPACITY THRONG, 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, attracted a capacity audi- 
ence to his recital Sunday afternoon, March 6, in Sym- 
phony Hall. Mr. Rachmaninoff renewed familiar pleasures 
in an all-Russian program comprising the following pieces : 
sonata No. 2 (op. 36), Rachmaninoff ; etude, op. 81, Rubin- 
stein; valse, op. 40, Tschaikowsky; “Hopak,” Moussorg- 
sky; sonata No. 5 (op. 53), Scriabine; two Novelles (op. 
17), Medtner; two etudes tableaux (op. 39)—‘“In modo 
Antico” and “allegro molto,” Rachmaninoff; “Poeme” (op. 
2) and etude (op. 8), Scriabine. 

Cecit1a Society to Give “DAMNATION oF Faust.” 

The Cecilia Society of this city, reorganized and expertly 
trained by Agide Jacchia, will give a performance of Ber- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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LARGE AUDIENCES ATTEND 
PAVLOWA PERFORMANCES 


Celebrated Danseuse and Her Ballet Arouse Much Enthusi- 
asm with Delightful Divertissements as Well as 
Interesting Novelties 


SATURDAY, MARCH (EVENING), 

Saturday evening’s bill began with the dances from 
“Thais,” about the weakest offering of the whole reper- 
tory. Then came “Snowflakes,” to music from Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Nutcracker” suite, in which both dance and music 
are charming. After this followed five divertissements, 
and to end with there was a repetition of the racy Mexican 
dances, which have made a great hit. The audience over- 
flowed the seats and standing places and vibrated with en- 
thusiasm, 

MonpAy, Marcu 14. 


The program offered on Monday evening by Pavlowa 
and her company included as its principal number “Flora’s 
Awakening,” described as a mythological ballet with a mu- 
sical setting by Drigo. It was charmingly staged and pro- 
duced and aroused the genuine appreciation of the large 
audience. First honors, of course, went to Pavlowa, who 
was a lovely Flora, and then to Volinine, as Zephyr, and 
Vestoff, as Ganymede. The ballet’s grace added consider- 
ably to the general effect. Among the seven divertisse- 
ments three stood out prominently—the “California 
Poppy," given to music by Tschaikowsky and danced by 
Pavlowa; an Indo-Chinese dance to Kreisler’s music, given 
by H. Stowitts, and the ever popular Russian dance of 
Pavlowa and Stepanof. 


TuespAY, MARCH 15. 

On Tuesday evening, March 15, Pavlowa revived Ad- 
am’s “Giselle” and gave a touching interpretation of a 
young girl who died of love and whose spirit continues to 
appear to her lover, who was Volinine. The work is a two 
act drama, old fashioned in character, but it was Pavlowa 
who made it as absorbing as it proved to be. The famous 
artist was also viewed in two other entertaining numbers 
“The Dragonfly,” to Kreisler’s music, and “Russian Dance,” 
music by Kalinikoff. In the latter M. Stepanoff shared in 
the honors. His exhibition was splendid. Shorter dances 
by members of the company completed the program. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 16 (MATINEE). 

On Wednesday afternoon, March 16, a large audience 
attended. The two features of the afternoon were “Thais,” 
a ballet in one act from the well known Massenet opera, in 
which the members of the company delighted their audi 
ence, and “Snowflakes,” given to the Tschaikowsky “Nut- 
cracker” suite. Mme. Pavlowa and Volinine headed the 
dancers and their exhibition of nimbleness and grace 
aroused much applause. “Snowflakes” is a_ thoroughly 
charming production and was admirably staged, the 
scenery being by Urban. 

Five divertisse ments and the famous Mexican folk dances 
completed an evening of distinct pleasure. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 16 (Evenina). 

On Wednesday evening, March 16, “The Enchanted 
Lake,” ballet in one act, arranged by Ivan Clustine to 
music by Schubert, was effectively given by Mlles. Stuart, 
Barte and company. This was followed by “Chopiniana,” 
arranged by M. Clustine to music by Chopin, in which 
\nna Pavlowa distinguished herself for her exquisite 
terpsichorean art, grace and poise. She had excellent sup- 
port in Alexandre Volinine and the corps de ballet. This 
hallet offers especial opportunities to the incomparable 
Pavlowa, whose artistic dancing offered much pleasure. 

In the divertissements which concluded the program 
Miles. Lindowska, Saxova, Stuart and Verina, as well as 
Mme. Vajinski, Pianowski, Zalewski and Domolavski ap- 
peared in Glinka’s mazurka; Pavlowa in her charming in 
terpretation of “The Swan,” arranged by M. Fokine to 
Saint-Saéns’ music; Mlle. Courtney and M. Vajinsky, in 
the “Holland Dance”; Alexandre Volinine, as _ Pierrot, 
to Dvyorak'’s music; Mlle. Butsova and M. Vesteff in the 
grotesque but very enjoyable “Scene Dansante”; Mlles. 
Stuart, M. Courtney, Bartlett, Is Courtney, Coles, Caba- 
zuella and Daw in the “Greek Dance” to music by Brahms, 
and as the closing number a “Syrian Dance” was given, in 
which Mlle. Pavlowa again won honors. In this last num- 
ber she was ably supported by Mme. Stowitts, Barte, Kuno- 
vich and Allen, 

THurspAy, MARCH 17. 

The program offered on Thursday evening, March 17, 
included the “Egyptian Ballet,’ music by Verdi and Lui- 
gini; “The Fairy Doll,” a ballet in two scenes, music by 
Bayer and other composers, which was given he re previ- 
ously and which again aroused admiration, and a series of 
interesting divertissements, among them “The. Dragonfly,” 
also seen here before, as well as the “Russian Dance.” The 
lovely dancer again was the recipient of much applause 
from the large audience. 

Fripay, MArcu 18. 

‘Giselle,” the two-act ballet, was repeated Friday night 
before another crowded house. Pavlowa was again at her 
best in the title role; the rest of the cast was also the same. 

For the divertissements the program offered many excel- 
lent dances and beautiful costumes. Drigo’s “Pizzicato” 
was presented by Miles. Butsova, M. Courtney, Lafranchi, 
Bartlett, Cabazuella; Grossman’s “Czardas,” by Mlle. Sax- 
ova and M. Vajinski; Strauss’ “Pastorale,” by Mlle. Stu- 
art and M. Stowitts; Paderewski’s “Minuet,” by Mlle. 
Butsova and M. Vajinski, and Berlioz’s “Visions,” by Mlles. 
Saxova, Stuart, Verina, Lafranchi, Stepanova, and Foch- 
eux. Pavlowa added the ng = ( Beethoven-Kreis- 
ler), beautifully done, and as the last number, Kalinikoff’s 
Russian dance in which she had the assistance of M. Step- 
anoff, without whom the company certainly would be in- 
complete, 

SATURDAY, MARCH 19 (MATINEE). 


There was a capacity house at the matinee performance, 
March 19, and the Russian dancer was tendered an ova- 
tion that consisted of continued applause and several bou- 
quets being tossed upon the stage after her three different 
appearances. Mme. Pavlowa’s memorable interpretation 
of the “Swan,” to Saint-Saéns’ music, caused the greatest 
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admiration, and the audience tried hard to make her re- 
peat it, but she did not, only reappearing numerous times 
to acknowledge the plaudits. 

The program opened with an “Egyptian Ballet” given 
by Marie Oleneva and H. Stowitts, assisted by members 
of the company, to music by Verdi and Luigini. It was 
charmingly done and the two dancers came in for their 
share of the applause. Then followed the feature of the 
afternoon, “Amarilla,” a ballet in one act, splendidly 
opens. The setting and costumes were designed by 
Georges Barbier and they added much to the general en- 
joyment of the work, in which Anna Pavlowa was Ama 
rilla, a young gypsy, and Volinine, her brother. Pavlowa's 
dancing aroused delight and she won more plaudits. Voli 
nine did likewise. In the divertissements that followed, 
“Pastorale,” Strauss, by Mlle. Stuart and Stowitt; “The 
Flirting Mandarin,” Siems, by Marie Oleneva and M. 
Price, and “The Russian Dance,” Kallinikoff, by Pavlowa 
and Stepanoff, were the most favored. Stepanoff, in the 
last mentioned, also scored heavily 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19 (EVENING). 

For the final appearance of her American season, Mme 
Pavlowa danced in the “Fairy Doll,” the Mexécan Dances, 
the new “Pavlowa Polka,” with Mme. Markoff, the com- 
poser, at the piano, which she danced alone, as Volinine 
strained a tendon in “The Fairy Doll” and had to retire 
tire for the evening ; and finally in the Russian Dance with 
Stepanoff, who is electricity itself in this truly astonishing 
number. It was a popular program and an audience which 
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filled the great theater to the last seat sat through it, ap- 
plauding everything with the greatest enthusiasm. At the 
end there was recall after recall for the inimitable artist— 
inimitable in the fullest sense of the word; and there were 
flowers enough through the evening to stock a florist’s 
shop. It was a royal farewell for the queen of dancers 
after her most successful season in this country. It is said 
that the net profits of the entire tour amounted to $200,000, 
in which Pavlowa and her manager, Fortune Gallo, share 


GOLDMAN BAND TO HAVE 
TWELVE WEEKS’ SEASON 

Definite plans have just been completed whereby the 
Goldman Concert Band, under the direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman, is to start its fourth season on the Green 
at Columbia University, on June 6. The season will con 
tinue for twelve weeks, ending on September 2. Forty 
two concerts will be given at Columbia University and 
eighteen concerts in the various city parks and hospitals 

From their start in 1918 these concerts have been re- 
markably successful. They are free to the public, but are 
financed by the subscriptions of public-spirited citizens who 
pay $5 and $10 and upward per year. For each $5 sub 
scription the subscriber receives a reserved seat season 
ticket and numerous free season tickets for distribution 
The subscription books are now open for those who are 
desirous of helping to maintain these concerts 

Noted soloists will appear at each concert and a new and 
interesting repertory is being prepared 
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[In these Svengali-Trilby letters, the mysterious vocal expert whose ‘ 
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SVENGALI-TRILBY LETTERS 


The Musical Courier Company. 


‘Secrets of Svengali,” printed in the 


Musical Courier in 1920, aroused great interest, answers questions which Trilby, though she has now become a 
great singer, still finds to ask in regard to voice problems that trouble her.—Editor’s Note.] 


Milan, 1921. 


My Dear SVENGALI 


Your last letter was so cross I’m almost afraid to begin 
as | know you'll get into an awful temper if the 
about to ask are silly, and I am afraid 
Yet I cannot help it! It’s a diffi- 
cult matter to get on in this singing art. Everyone has 
different ideas about it, and since I’ve been here I am 
asked so many things that I can’t answer, that I have de- 
cided just to pass them on to you 


this one 
que stions l am 
that perhaps they are 


studies with you—when your invoca- 
tion brought me back from the land of dreams where Du 
Maurier had left me—I simply listened to what you told 
me and didn't bother about anything else 

Jordeaux to the last ones in 
singing came from my dear 
many singers for 


When I began my 


From the first lessons at 
New York all I learned of 
old Svengali. Why I didn’t even have 


companions! Perhaps I had better glide as gently as pos- 
sible over the subject of my companions, though. You 
never seemed to approve of any of them. Oh, when | 


think of the seductive invitations I gave up from Gontran, 
Victorine and Jules Guinot jut then, I suppose 
you meant it all for the best my success—these 
you promise me will well repay me for the dances and 
“les bombes” that might have been. But as I was saying, 
{ didn't go much among other singers or discuss methods, 
theories, etc. I put all my confidence in you and 
to follow your instructions as best I could, 
troubled I turned to you— 


My voice, 


teac hers, 
earnestly tried 
and when I was confused or 
always to you—for help. 

But I have been away 
my triumphs in all the capitals of Europe have, 
thrown me among famous singers and musicians of 
many kinds and countries. My art is much discussed and 
you and your methods are always a great subject of argu- 
ment 

One famous master angered me very much last evening 
by saying that my voice being a super-voice, the super- 
very little credit is due you for training it, and some 
of those present said that your writings had given the 
world only a cut and dried method—a formula. They claim 
that all singers cannot be trained alike as they are all dif- 
ferent and have varied talents. 

Now, dear old Maitre, I hate even to repeat these things 
after all you have done for me, but I must know how to 
answer them, You see you had to get me ready so quickly 
that I’m a bit of a hurriedly turned out product; and now 
that I am the greatest singer since “The Golden Age”—or 
perhaps the greatest of all times—I want to be able to talk 
about my art (1 mean singing in general, not just as ap- 


from you a long time now and 
of course, 


voice 


plied to me) whenever it is the subject of discussion in 
these reunions in which I take such delight. 

Above all else I want you to be understood for I know 
what you’ve done for me and what you can do for others, 
so I’m going to write you for your views on these subjects 
as they come up. 

Now, first of all, answer this : 
alike ? 

Is there a given formula by which a man or girl must 
be taught? 

Answer this for me first of all. 

Your ever-loving, faithful pupil, 

x es 


Do you train all singers 


Please do. ; 
TRILBY. 


New York. 
Dear TRILpy : 

I must begin this letter to you by recalling to your mind 
that the theater—opera—is the aim of most singers who 
come to me for lessons. 

You, having the most perfect physique possible for sing- 
ing—and the super-voice to begin with—needed only slight 
guidance to produce the most enchanting sounds ever heard. 
When you are discussed we can only talk in superlatives, 
so in these answers to what you wish to know I shall 
leave you out of the calculations. I shall consider pupils 
as they present themselves to be trained for opera. 

TEACHING. 

Each student who enters the studio has certain qualities 
and certain defects. The qualities must be enhanced— 
pushed to the greatest possible development—and the faults 
must be eradicated or at least diminished. 

A great singing master must be very broad. Hié vision 
must not be limited by any little hobbies about voices. He 
must grasp the artistic possibilities of each pupil. 

A pupil enters the studio to study opera. To what roles 
will his voice, physique, temperament and intelligence be 
suited ? 

What special qualities does he possess to enable him to 
distinguish himself in those roles? 

What defects has he that might prevent his doing them 
well? 

An honest master does not accept a pupil with a de- 
fective ear or a chronic ailment of the nose, throat or chest. 
The student should have musical ability, and at least nor- 
mally healthy respiratory organs. That is taken for 
granted. Some subjects have faulty pitch, others 
rhythm. If there’s any choice I think the lack of rhythm 
is the more unbearable fault, although they are both fatal, 
at least if the faulty pitch is not caused by badly produced 
tones, If it is, it can, of course, be remedied. 

But I am beginning the diagnosis of the pupil at the 
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wrong end for it is not the faults I must first try to dis- 
cover, but the qualities. I must not say: “What has the 
pupil that will keep him from being an artist?” but rather, 
“What has he that may make him exceptional ?” 

It is not because of their freedom from faults that Patti, 
Lehmann, Maurel, the De Reszkes and Chaliapin were 
great. They all had faults. But each of them had certain 
qualities of voice and expression that distinguished them 
from all other singers. 

An artist can’t please everybody. He can only have 
a certain number to whom his art makes a strong appeal. 

The teacher must make the most of the natural gifts 
of the student. Instead of doing that, most teachers spend 
the greater part of their time trying to make the pupil do 
the very opposite to his natural gifts and inclinations. 
Just suppose a robust tenor happens into the studio. His 
voice is big and generous and his instincts are all for the 
heroic. We see at a glance that he can be made a Manrico 
(“Il Trovatore”) or even perhaps an Otello, but never a 
Romeo or a Faust. Of course, we try to teach him to 
sing piano and even pianissimo, but above all we develop 
the best part of him—his robust, vibrant fortissimi. We 
try to make them as beautiful and as easy as possible— 
for we soon see he’s going to use them a lot if he ever 
sings at all. They are a part of his nature. If we spent 
our time trying to make him modulate his voice, like Bat- 
tistini or Jean de Reszke, he’d probably lose his thick hair 
and the color would change from that rich chestnut to a 
sad silver before he ever got a chance to walk on as Rha- 
dames or Tannhauser. 

Suppose Tamagno had fallen into the hands of some fool 
teacher who concentrated his effort on trying to make 
him sing pianissimo, or who had worried him all the time 
about his somewhat faulty intonation in some passage. Do 
you think there ever would have been a Tamagno? 

Well there wouldn’t be any memory of the greatest 
Otello; and the flood of gold that engulfed us in the “Ora 
e per sempre addio” would have been a poor little stream 
gurgling in some old foggy studio. 

Or let us imagine that Sbriglia had tried to make De 
Reszke rage as Tamagno could, or with the overpower- 
ing passion of Caruso. What would have been the result? 
Or let us say that Caruso tried to sigh forth those poetical, 
mystical love pleadings that were the essence of De 
Reszke’s power. It just couldn’t be done! There is a 
marked individuality in a singer of rank just as there is in 
a composer, writer or painter. 

The foremost aim of the teacher should be to develop 
individuality—not to destroy it. 

In no art is the teacher of so much importance as in 
the art of song, yet he must be ever careful to build and 
not to destroy. 

If we are to have opera, the importance of the indivi- 
duality, the personality of the singer is of the utmost 
importance. 

Some of the critics in this country think they appear 
very learned and scholarly when they write long columns 
about the harmonic structure of an opera, and composers 
are most venerable in their sight. But, oh! they hate any 
such thing as singer-worship, and spend much time, paper, 
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ink and indigestion tablets on their condemnation of that 
abominable practice. If the chorus and orchestra are pre- 
cise, and the conductor behaves as if he were in good 
society and never gives too much vent to his feelings, and 
if the singers sing in tune and restrain themselves to the 
proper point, for these critics all is well with the world. 

Such mere trifles as quality of voice, subtlety of the de- 
livery of the text, etc., for them does not exist. 

When Titta Ruffo sings his “Brindisi” in “Hamlet,” or 
his “Si, vendetta, tremenda vendetta!” in “Rigoletto” they 
hear only noise. They think the tumult of applause that 
follows these numbers is caused by the height in pitch and 
the size in volume of the high notes. But it isn’t! These 
elements enter in and cause part of the excitement, but it 
is the ravishing beauty, the profuse richness of the color 
of those notes that move the multitude to such delirium. 

You know, Trilby, that I have often said that the Ham- 
let or Rigoletto of Titta Ruffo will not stand analysis. 
But neither will Paul Veronese’s “The Supper of Cana” in 
the Louvre. Yet who will dare deny that the immense 
canvas is a masterpiece, despite the fact that Christ and 
the Apostles are attired as richly clad Venetians of the 
early sixteenth century and the feast is a Renaissance 
celebration in which Titian is playing the cello and Paul’s 
own brother is taking a glass too muclf in the foreground? 
The riot of gorgeous colors, the splendidly painted stuffs 
of the period, the taste of pose and distribution, the unsur- 
passed composition of it all—these qualities force them- 
selves overpoweringly upon us and we never for a mo- 
ment think that the architecture, costumes, draperies, etc., 
should have been of ancient Galilee instead of Venetian 
Renaissance. In adherence to history and in conception 
from a literary point of view other “Suppers of Cana” 
have been more correct than this one—but Veronese’s is 
the “Supper of Cana” that excels in color and beauty. I 
don’t claim that Titta Ruffo is a Paolo Veronese. But 
close your eyes and listen to Titta’s D flat, D, E flat, E, F 
sharp, G and A flat! They are thrilling if the gods have 
given you ears to hear them! They are resplendent in their 
liquid beauty, like enormous melted jewels. 

Perhaps some critics don’t hear anything extraordinary 
in them, but I have known such judges of sound as Juliani 
and Sbriglia to avow they had never heard the like, and 
only a very short time ago the greatest of all baritones, 
Victor Maurel, said they were the most glorious baritone 
high notes he had ever heard. 

Personally I should not rank Titta Ruffo with such 
baritones as Maurel, Battistini, Renaud or Del Puente (in 
their day, of course), but we must accept the beautiful 
where we find it, or rather—especially if we are critics— 
we must seek to find the beautiful and help others to see 
it; not shut our ears to it and tell others who look to us 
for help that it doesn’t exist. 

Incapable or insincere critics can do so much harm! 
Look at the case of Chaliapin! Such a superb artist has 
not visited our shores since Maurel, Lehmann, the De 
Reszkes, etc., were at the height of their careers. But 
several of the most important critics absolutely made up 
their minds not to be moved. His extraordinary interpre- 
tations were belittled and even his Mefistofele in Boito’s 
opera was not proclaimed a masterpiece of art. 

A European statesman recently remarked that the news- 
papers of America do not reflect the ideas of the popula- 
tion, but rather they tell the people what to think. 

Unhappily this is so to a great extent in music. So the 
American people didn’t hear Chaliapin often enough to 
know him and appreciate the greatest Operatic artist now 
in the height of his career. If Grau had been living, per- 
haps it would have been different. Grau always gave 
America the best and he was proud to be known in all 
the great capitals of the world as the impresario whose 
company embraced almost all of the foremost singers of 
his time. But he is no more, so today we do not hear 
Chaliapin as Philip II, in “Don Carlos,” as Boris Goudon- 
off nor as Ivan the Terrible—the most astounding creations 
of the operatic stage of today. 

+ * * 

Musical interpretative artists can hardly be separated 
from composers. The painter and sculptor are complete in 
themselves, as are their works. But the song, the aria, the 
sonata, the concerto must be recreated each time we listen 
to it. 

The score of “Falstaff” is lying in a neglected corner 
on a dusty shelf because there is no lyric artist who can 
give vitality to the protagonist’s role and thus make the 
presentation of this delightful spring-like comedy possible, 
Even when we hear “Lohengrin” we don't get half the 
beauty of the score, nor will we until the anxiously awaited 
successor to De Reszke hails the sober Landgrave. 

The singer’s art is a high one, indeed, and if it were 
given much more serious consideration by the reviewers, 
and more—much more discrimination used in criticising it, 
great good would be done musical culture in this country. 

The American people are an ardent people. They have 
plenty of “pep.” They put “pep” in the war. They like 
“nep”—energy, vitality. They are an enthusiastic people 
and they like something vigorous. Now what is needed is 
less old fogyism and more real youth and enthusiasm in 
musical criticism. ; 

The most taking form of musical art is opera, and if 
America is to be delivered from jazz, rag-time, inane mu- 
sical comedy and that sort of stuff, a real appreciation of 
opera and high class singing should be fostered. ; 

The very serious minded would arrive at the apprecia- 
tion of Beethoven’s symphonies, the exquisite chamber 
music of Haydn, Mozart, etc., and the songs of Schubert 
and Schumann, but the jump from jazzdom to Olympia 
can’t be made. We must cross the bridge of Puccini, 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo, etc. ; : 

All people with a taste for good reading do not stick 
closely to Milton, Dante and Goethe. 

So let thé critics try to see the beauty of color in the 
picture, not merely the precision of the drawing. Let us 
hear more about beauty of tone and a little less of perfect 
intonation. Bad musicianship is the worst of faults, but 
mere precision of intonation never made a fine singer. 
The voice must be true—and it must be something be- 


sides ! 


BACK TO THE TENOR. 
But back to the dramatic tenor. There is the young 
singer standing expectantly before us. He has sung. He 


is waiting for the verdict. ; 
Has he qualities that may become exceptional? If so, 
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let us find them out and develop them, ever fostering his 
own individuality. And we must not grab wildly in our 
anxiety to pluck every little weed out of the garden lest 
we destroy the precious plants whose roots may to some 
extent be intertwined with them. 

No, Trilby dear, we do not teach everyone in the same 
way. We do not even teach any two sopranos just alike. 
Every voice is individual. It is not like any other. Nor 
do we want to make any imitations or replicas. Something 
new, always something new! 

We must give them all a free emission so that they can 
be heard in vast auditoriums—and we must teach them 
to sing head tones so they may easily sing the high notes 
of their repertories. We must patiently and carefully try 
to make the faults disappear, or at least become less 
obtrusive. But above all we must develop the qualities that 
already exist. 

When all this is done and the general style of the differ- 
ent schools of music is known to the pupil, all we have 
left us is to take a seat with the rest of the public and 
listen. SVENGALI. 


Minnie Tracey's Activities 

A program devoted to Scandinavian composers was given 
at the Cincinnati Woman's Club on February 26, under the 
direction of Minnie Tracey. The principal feature of the 
affair was a scenario written by Miss Tracey entitled “A 
Scandinavian Five o’Clock,” in which the following took 
part: Mary T. Pfau, Mrs. Albino Gorno, Mrs. A. Humph- 
reys Smith, Mrs. H. P. Warrener, Mrs. John D. Sage, 
Mrs. Frank Peters, Mrs. R. C, Heflebower, Mrs. Millard 
Shelt, Mrs. A. D. Murphey, Laura Strubbe and Mrs. Mar- 
tin G, Dumler. It was exceedingly interesting and well 
worthy of Miss Tracey's efforts. 

Miss Tracey followed with an address on “Scandinavian 
Composers I Have Known.” She sang a number of songs 
which she has had in her possession for some time, and 
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after she had completed her part of the program the mem- 
bers of the club expressed themselves as being delighted 
and were of the opinion that it was the most charming en- 
tertainment of its kind ever given at the club. There were 
additional solos by some of the young women who ap- 
peared in the scenario, but none of these were Miss Tracey's 
pupils, except Laura Strubbe, who sang the part of Ophelia. 

On February 27 another artist pupil of Miss Tracey's ap- 
peared with success as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Eugene Ysaye conductor. The following criti- 
cisms from the papers will testify to her unquestioned 


triumph : 

Miss Sandman selected two extremely ambitious arias for a 
student and succeeded remarkably well in their performance. They 
were “Thou Charming Bird” from David's “Pearl of Brazil,’’ and 


“Shadow Dance” from Meyerbeer’s “‘Dinorah,’’ memorable as the 
aria by which Galli-Curci sang herself into New York fame 
Although a coloratura, Miss Sandman's voice has a rich and 


pleasing quality. Her colorature work was flexible, true to pitch, 
and achieved with an almost professional assurance and ease. Her 
performance yesterday indicates a promising future The young 


singer was generously applauded.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 
February 28, 1921 


The concert was a _ triumph for a _ local singer, Charlotte 
Sandman, Those who have followed the career of this ambitious 
young vocalist must have been highly gratified yesterday afternoon 
Her singing of the aria “Thou Charming Bird” by Felicien David, 
and the “Shadow Dance” from Meyerbeer's opera “Dinorah” left 
little to be desired, Her coloratura soprano voice shone to advantage 
in both numbers, and with the exception of a slight timidity displayed 
in the opening bars of her first number, she sang with assurance 
Her tones, particularly in the upper register, are clear and bell 
like and her interpretation in each offering was artistically satisfy 
ing Cincinnati Enquirer, February 28, 1921 


Hartford Treble Clef Secures Patton 


Fred Patton, the baritone, who will be one of the solo- 
ists at the New York Oratorio Society's Festival of Music 
at the Manhattan Opera House during the first week in 
April, has been engaged by the Hartford Treble Clef Club 
to sing a performance of “A Tale of Old Japan” on May 4 
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MARCH 12 


Louise Homer, Contralto, and 

Louise Homer, Jr., Soprano 

and her daughter delighted a large 
Hall with a miscellane- 
contralto particularly 

and at the numer- 


Louise Homer 
March 12 at Carnegie 
ous program The distinguished 
ith her beautiful singing, 
added 


Mine 
audience on 
pleased w close 
ous encoures were 


Blind Men’s Improvement Club: Yolanda 
Mero, Hubbard, Gurowitsch, Land, 


Baldwin, Soloists 


Aeolian Hall of the Blind Men's 
Improvement Club (W. 1. Scandlin, president; L. J. Fur- 
man, William G. Gorse and Julian Diez, concert commit- 
tee), on the rainy evening of March 12, drew a large audi 
listeners heard Yolanda Mero play, among 

Liszt's sixth Hungarian rhapsody in unap 
with many highly original and effective 
knows, for he himself played the work 
not like Mero! Chopin's waitz in 
speed; it took just eighty 

Scott's “Wind in the 
an encore, “Songs 
Strickland’s 


The annual concert in 


ence The 

things 
proachable fashion, 
effect the writer 

for Liszt but 
DD flat she plays with tremendous 

econds! Louise Hubbard sang 
South” with such gleeful brilliancy that 
My Mother Taught Me,” followed, and later 
Ma Lindy Lou” and Novello’s “Litthe Damozel” brought 
her another big reception, tor her voice was surely never 
clearer, or her personality more winning. “Love's in My 
Heart” and “Annie Laurie” (the latter sung to her own 
accompaniment) stirred her hearers with sympathetic emo 
Sara Gurowitsch played cello making a special 
Hungarian rhapsodie and “Elf{’s Dance,” 
a tone of soulful beauty, which adjectives 
also describe her own blonde comeliness. She, too, had to 
add encores, and all three ladies were presented beautiful 
flowers. Of undoubted musical importance were Harold 
Land’s contributions to the program, the young baritone 
French, and also “Duna” (McGill), “The 
(Vanderpool), and “Tommy Lad” ( Marget- 
Such rounds of applause followed 
his singing that he added “The Lilac Tree,” which con 
vulsed his hearers, and later “L’heure exquise,” into which 
he put utmost tenderness. Samuel A. Baldwin played 
works by (appropriately) the blind composers Wolsten 
holme and Hollins, Stoughton’s “In a Chinese Garden” 
being full of individuality It was also noted that the 
Handelian opening number he played (a sonata) had atten- 
tion, the music sounding fresh and vigorous throughout. 
At the close Miss Hubbard, Miss Gurowitsch, Bessie Ries- 
berg, and F. W. Riesberg (who was at the piano) were 
associated in the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” closing the 
concert with eclat 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


Another record breaking audience attended the concert 
given by David Mannes and his symphony orchestra of 
especially selected musicians, at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art on Saturday evening, March 12, The program, as 
was carefully arranged and contained the march 
Verdi; overture “In Springtime,” Goldmark ; 
“Irish Tunes from County Derry,” Grainger; “Humor- 
esque” (for strings), Dvorak; three movements from “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” Mendelssohn; “Sounds of 
the Forest,” Wagner; suite for strings, Purcell; “Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” waltz, Strauss, and Tschaikowsky’s “1812” 
overture 

Mr. Mannes conducted with spirit and ins spiration, 
arousing much pleasure in his delighted hearers, He is 
fast coming to the forefront as an authoritative conductor. 
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excellent tone in his playing, combined with delightful 
interpretations. His numbers were particularly interesting, 
due to the fact that he spoke a few lines before each of the 
different selections, giving the audience the story of the 
compositions before interpreting them. He was well re- 
ceived. 

Loraine Wyman, who possesses a delightful mezzo, par- 
ticularly sweet in quality, artistically rendered selections 
by Elliot, Warrne, Brockway, Wyman and others, in cos- 
tume. She also was heartily received, Both artists received 
a deserved ovation. 

Ruth Emerson, 
cessful program, 


accompanist, was an addition to the suc- 


MARCH 13 


New York Symphony Orchestra: Ignatz 
Friedman, Soloist 


Aeolian Hall was comfortably filled Sunday afternoon 
when Ignaz Friedman appeared as soloist with the Dam- 
rosch orchestra. Except for the playing of the distin- 
guished pianist there was nothing given in the orchestral 

particular importance to warrant any lengthy 
Glinka’s overture, “Russlan and Ludmilla,” Men- 
delssohn’s “Italian” symphony, and the “Nocturne de Prin- 
temps,” by Roger-Ducasse, were the offerings, all credit- 
ably done and warmly applauded. 

The concerto was the Chopin E minor, From the very 
Friedman showed his master skill as a tech- 
nician as well as an ability to give this delightful work 
the kind of interpretation one enjoys. The audience liked 
him from the very start, and although he was heartily ap- 
plauded at the close of the first movement, it was at the 
end that he was greeted with thunderous applause. Mr. 
Friedman made a deep impression and indeed created an 
earnest desire to hear him here again with orchestra be- 
fore long 


pieces ol 
review 


outset, Mr. 


MARCH 14 


Margaret Clarkson, Soprano 


On Monday afternoon, March 14, Margaret Clarkson, 
admirably assisted at the piano by Richard Hageman, was 
heard in her first recital here, given at Aeolian Hall, Miss 
Clarkson revealed a voice of ‘good quality but owing to the 
fact that she was suffering from extreme nervousness, it 
would not be fair to judge her ability as a public performer 
just now. 


Gabrilowitsch and Schmuller 


Two Russian artists joined on Monday evening, March 
14, at the Town Hall, when they presented a program made 
up of the three B’s—Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. (Rather 
solid fare, one might think.) The artists were Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Alexander Schmuller. They began with 
the Brahms D minor sonata and ended with the Beethoven 
E flat major sonata, op. 12, Between them Mr, Gabrilo- 
witsch delighted with an early Beethoven piano sonata, op. 
10, in D, while Mr. Schmuller played a not unknown num- 
ber—the Bach chaconne for violin alone. It was a_pleas- 
ant evening of chamber music. Both men are musicians to 
the finger tips, though it may be that a little more poetry 
gets through Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s finger tips and out of his 
piano than Mr. Schmuller produces from the soul of his 
violin. There was an audience of size, thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the excellent musical fare provided for it. 


MARCH 15 


Clarence Loomis, Pianist-Composer 
a young pianist-composer from Chi- 
cago, was heard in a concert of his own compositions at 


Clarence Loomis, 


He had 
Hans 


March 15. 


soprano; 


Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
the assistance of Marie Louise Wagner, 
Hess, cellist, and Rudolph Polk, violinist. 

Mr. Polk and the composer opened the program with a 
sonata in E minor, a work that had considerable merit. 
His music was at least always agreeable to the ear in that 
it was harmonious. Mr. Loomis seems to work along the 
heart line, and this fact appealed strongly to his hearers. 
Mr. I ’olk played well and came in for his share of the audi- 
ence’s favor. 

Miss Wagner came next in two songs given to cello obliga- 
to—“Dreams” and “A Southern Serenade.” She was warmly 
applauded when she came upon the stage and her singing 
brought forth more applause. Later she was heard in three 
effective songs—“The Missive,” “The Fallen Rose” and 
“Rose Fantasia,” which had to be repeated. 

Mr. Hess and Mr. Loomis aroused admiration for their 
interesting reading of the latter’s sonata for cello and pi- 
ano, which was well constructed. A “Bird Symphony” and 
adagietto were additional pieces rendered by Mr. Hess and 
the composer. 


McGill Scholarship Concert 


The third in the-series of Margaret McGill Scholarship 
concerts by the Alumni Association of the Institute of 
Musical Art was presented in Carnegie’ Hall before a large 
audience on March 15. This concert, given with the ob- 
ject of endowing a permanent scholarship to a student of 
singing, consisted of a song recital by Hulda Lashanska 
with Frank La Forge at the piano. 

Mme. Lashanska’s exceptionally beautiful voice was 
heard in Handel’s “Rendil sereno al ciglio”; “She’s Fairer 
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Than the Fairest Day,” Loewe; aria from “Hamlet,” Fac- 
cio; Schubert's “Du bist die Ruh” ; two songs by Schu- 
mann, “Roeselein” and ‘ ‘Fruehlingsnacht” ; “Wie Melodien 
Zieht es mir durch’s Gemith,” Brahms; “Zueignung,” 
Strauss ; “Over the Steppe,” Gretchaninoff ; “Spring’s Blue 
Eyes,” Rubinstein ; Grieg’s “Rosée matinale” and “Un reve” 
and “Adoration,” Josten; “Pirate Dreams,” Huerter, as 
well as two songs by Frank La Forge—“I Came with a 
Song” and “Song of the Open.” The four songs which 
comprised the last group were all redemanded. Mr. La 
Forge’s two numbers were particularly admired. In addi- 
tion to the long program, Mme. Lashanska was obliged to 
add four encores. She sang with fervor and intelligence 
and received much sincere applause which her finished art 
so richly deserved. A word of exceptional praise is like- 
wise due Mr. La Forge, whose masterly accompaniments 
materially aided the soloist in the artistic rendition of her 
numbers. 


St. Cecilia Club: Percy Grainger, Soloist 


The St. Cecilia Club gave its thirty-second concert on 
Tuesday evening, March 15, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
The ball room was crowded and the audience seemed to be 
unusually enthusiagtic. Conductor Victor Harris had 
trained his singers to give a well nigh perfect rendition of 
the various choral numbers, and there was fine balance and 
shading in the various offerings. The program opened 
with James P. Dunn's “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” an 
exquisite work, capably handled by the choristers. Then 
came Poldowski’s * ‘L’Heure Exquise,” followed by Colin 
Taylor’s “The Desire” (first time), Brockway’s “Frog 
Went a-Courting,” Delibes’ aria “Pourquoi” (“Lakme”), 
Vidal’s “Habanera,” Rabaud’s “C’etait Par Un Beau Jour,” 
Verdi's “Laudi alla Virgine Maria,” Cadman’s “From the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water,’ Mrs. Beach’s “Dolladine.” 
Percy Grainger’s “Irish Tune from County Derry” (for 
women’s voices, reed organ, bass clarionet, euphonium and 
contrabassoon—specially arranged for the ‘club) was given 
its first performance, with the composer at the organ. This 
setting is indeed unique, and according to the program, was 
collected over sixty years ago by Jane Ross, of Ireland. It 
is quite different from the other and more often heard 
arrangements, and the blending of the voices, together with 
the assisting instrumentalists, made it a royal treat indeed to 
listen to. Mr. Grainger at the organ not only did his part 
exquisitely, but gave the other performers a greater feeling 
of certainty in their efforts. Aside from the chorus and 
Mr. Grainger, those assisting were Fred Parme, bass 
clarionet ; Salvatore Cucchiara, euphonium; Richard Kohl, 
contrabassoon, 

Mr. Grainger, soloist of the evening, offered Liszt's 
twelfth Hungarian rhapsody and three of his own works— 
“Country Gardens,” “Colonial Song” and “Turkey in the 
Straw.” The work of this distinguished artist, both as 
pianist and composer, is too well known to need detailed 
comment here. He was at his best; that is enough! The 
audience was more than delighted; in fact Mr. Grainger 
was given an ovation. 

A word must be said in praise gf the splendid training 
and direction of Victor Harris, without whom the St. 
Cecilia Club would unquestionably not have gained the 
high place that it holds among choral organizations here. 
And, too, Alfred Boyce must be mentioned for his excellent 
accompaniments. 


Oscar Seagle, Baritone 


Oscar Seagle, the baritone, gave his first New York 
recital in several seasons at the Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening, March 15. Mr. Seagle has never been in better 
voice than on this occasion. Since his last appearance here 
his voice, always excellent, has taken on additional round- 
ness and mellowness in the middle and lower registers, 
while the top is as brilliant as ever. He remains, too, a 
real master of the vocal art. Few singers understand so 
well as he how to color the voice to suit the emotion to 
be expressed. His program began with Nicolai’s “Air de 
la Joconde,” followed by three charming old French songs, 
which Mr. Seagle does especially well. The “L’Amour de 
moi,” given as an encore, was one of the gems of the even- 
ing. The next group included two of the finest of mod- 
ern French songs, Chausson’s “Colibri” and Duparc’s “Phy: 
dile,” the latter of which in particular was given with the 
utmost effectiveness. A _ later number was Debussy’s ex- 
tremely complicated “Les Balcons,” one of a class of nae 
which serve to demonstrate the refinements of a singer 
art, although quite ineffective as far as the hearer is con- 
cerned. It was sung by Mr. Seagle with impressive com 
mand of vocal and emotional resource. ‘“Bendemeer’s 
Stream,” which began the final group, had - be repeated, 
as did Lillian Strickland’s clever “Lindy Lou.” The audi- 
once thoroughly enjoyed, too, Richard Rial s effective 
“Happiness,” and H. O. Osgood’s “On Eribeg Isle” was 
well received. Hector Dansereau, an accompanist new to 
New York, played with-fine tone, excellent taste and, per- 
haps just a thought, too much discretion. There was an 
audience that filled the hall and was exceedingly enthusiastic, 
as well it might be. 


MARCH 16 


Marguerite D’Alvarez and the Schola Cantorum 


Marguerite D’Alvarez and the Schola Cantorum, under 
the direction of Kurt Schindler, gave an interesting pro- 
gram at Carnegie Hall on March 16. Lovers of music of 
the sixteenth century ecclesiastical school were delighted 
at the rare opportunity of hearing the “Missa Papz Mar- 
celli,” by Palestrina, the greatest of all composers of his 
day. The sonority of the chorus was beautiful in these 
impressive contrapuntal and devotional stanzas. 

Mme. D’Alvarez received an enthusiastic reception for 
her singing of two sets of Spanish songs, and especially of 
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the deeply emotional “Thy Dark Eyes,” by Manuel De 
Falla, one of the leading of present day Spanish com- 
posers. 

The chorus made up the balance of its program with 
Spanish choral ballads, which proved to be most interest- 
ing. Mr. Schindler is to be commended for his enterprise 
in giving this characteristic music, most of which is en- 
tirely unknown in this city. 


Marie Magdeleine Du Carp, Pianist 


On Wednesday afternoon, March 16, another artistic and 
successful piano recital was given by Marie Magdeleine 
Du Carp, who is rapidly climbing the ladder of fame due 
to her ability. Her large, luscious tone, brilliant in color, 
combined with excellent technic, stood out in her playing. 
Her legato was smooth and velvety and difficult passages 
were handled gracefully. Her program consisted of com- 
positions by Scarlatti, Couperin, Rameau, Bach-Blanchet, 
Chopin, Schubert-Liszt and others, all of which were en- 
thusiastically received. Mme. Du Carp displayed reposeful- 
ness at all times, which is a great asset for any public per- 
former. Encores were necessary. 


MARCH 17 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- 
ductor, began the first of its last pair of concerts for the 
season (Thursday evening, March 17, Carnegie Hall) with 
the second symphony of Brahms. It was as poor a per- 
formance of that work as the writer has ever been unfor- 
tunate enough to hear. It was not.an individual reading of 
the work on the part of the conductor; it was simply a mis- 
conception of it. A symphony as well known as this has 
certain traditions as to tempos, shadings, ete. Any de- 
parture from them must be in the nature of an improve- 
ment, not a retrogression—such, for instance, as the un- 
conscionable dragging of the second and third movements, 
or the entire neglect of the exquisite effects which are to 
be found in the coda of the first movement, one of Brahms’ 
finest symphonic pages. After the intermission came a 
routine performance of a work that has little excuse for 
being on a modern symphony program—Weber’s ‘“Eury- 
anthe” overture. Then followed Ravel’s “Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales.” Originally for piano, Walter Damrosch 
first played the orchestral version in this country in 1916, 
The extraordinarily large apparatus which Ravel employs 
with characteristic cleverness seems rather out of propor- 
tion to the light, vaporous, innocuous music itself. One un- 
derstands why the word “camouflage” occurs only in the 
French language. Long before the eight numbers are fin- 
ished the ear, plagued with the incessant whisperings of 
stopped and muted instruments, longs for one phrase of 
honest tune—fortissimo. Bricks without straw. This sort 
of thing M. Monteux does very well, and he also under- 
stands Berlioz. The “Romeo Alone: Grand Fete at the Capu- 
lets” scene from the latter’s “Romeo and Juliet,” ended the 
program. The playing of the musicians of the orchestra 
was a delight throughout the evening. 


Daniel Wolf, Pianist 


On March 17 Daniel Wolf, a young pianist, gave his 
debut recital in Aeolian Hall. It was very evident after 
the second group that Mr. Wolf is the possessor of con- 
siderable talent, as in his playing he displayed a large tone, 
rich in quality, combined with excelent technic. His _in- 
terpretations were artistic and showed careful preparation. 
Mr. Wolf also played five of his own compositions, which 
were well received. 


Olga Samaroff, Pianist 


Olga Samaroff gave the seventh in her series of Beetho- 
ven sonata recitals in Aeolian Hall, on Thursday after- 
noon, March 17, choosing for this occasion the Bonn mas- 
ter’s op. 90 in E minor, op. 101 in A major, and op. 110 in 
A flat major, in the performance of which she again dem- 
onstrated that she is a supreme interpreter of the works of 
Beethoven. Her sincerity, poise and musicianship exer- 
cised such a hold upon her hearers that at the conclusion 
of the recital the audience showed reluctance to depart. 
Preceding the last sonata Leopold Stokowski gave an in 
teresting talk on “Beethoven's Last Period.” ° 


MARCH 18 


New York Symphony Orchestra: Florence 
Easton, Soloist 


The outstanding feature of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra’s all-Wagner program at Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, March 18, was the singing ot For- 
ence Easton, who gave Senta’s ballad from the “Flying 
Dutchman” and Brunhilde’s “Immolation” scene from “Die 
Goetterdaemmerung,” singing both in English. In tie best 
of vocal form, Miss Easton’s splendid singing made one 
long for the time when her Brunhilde will be heard at the 
Metropolitan—next season, if present plans go through. 
Mr. Damrosch led his men through portions of “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” “Rheingold,” and “Die Walkuere,” Wotan's love 
children disporting themselves in the latter on mighty bil- 
lows of brass. The program was repeated Friday night. 
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Giulia Grilli, Mezzo-Soprano 


Giulia Grilli, mezzo-soprano, who made her debut at 
Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, March 18, is, so they 
say, a prominent woman lawyer just across the bridge in 
Brooklyn, one of the organizers of the Kings County 
Women’s Bar Association. Evidently she must be a good 
lawyer and she gives every promise of becoming a very good 
singer. She has a rich, warm, dark voice, best in its lower 
register. The voice is well used also, although its produc- 
tion might as well be a little surer in the upper part of its 
range. She sings with taste and discretion and with dis- 
tinct emotional expression. For a debutante she was very 
much at home on the platform and makes a most attractive 
appearance. In fact she has distinct personality, that ele- 
ment which counts so largely in an artist’s career. 

She began with four Italian numbers—‘L’ Addio” 
(Brogi), “Stornello” (Sinigaglia), “L’Ombra di Carmen” 
(Tirindelli) and “Ariette Oubliée” by B. Gagliano. Tirin 
delli’s song is quite original and effective, and the “Ariette 
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Oubliée” of Gagliano a dainty and decidedly singable num- 
ber. Mr. Gagliano accompanied the first and last groups 
of the program and did so with taste, musicianship and 
discretion. The second group included two arias, the fa 
miliar one from “Samson and Delilah” and the “Segui- 
dilla” from “Carmen,” both very well sung, and several 
songs in French, the novelty being Albert Wolff's “Et s’il 
revenait un jour,” an attractive dramatic song. In this 
group she had the valuable assistance of M. Wolff, the 
Metropolitan conductor, at the piano. The final group in- 
cluded Spross’ “Awakening,” two bright and effective 
Mana-Zucca numbers—“Speak to Me” and “The Old Mill’s 
Grist”’—and H, Clough-Leiter’s rarely heard “My Lover 
He Comes on the Skee.” An audience of large propor- 
tions was very liberal with its applause, recalling the singer 
many times. There were numerous flowers also. 


Amy Neill, Violinist 
At Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, March 18, Amy 
Neill, the young and exceedingly talented violinist from 


29 


Chicago, was heard in her second recital of the season. 
A large audience listened attentively and rewarded her 
with warm applause after each number, for she rendered 
her program well. She began with John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s sonata for violin and piano, with Francis Moore at 
the piano, and followed with the Lalo “Espagnole” sym- 
phony, three short numbers by Leclair, Mozart and Ra- 
meau, and ended with the Sinigaglia “Piemontese” rhap 
sody. Miss Neill again made a very favorable impression, 
revealing as she did a fine technical equipment, a distin- 
guished style, agility in bowing, and, above all, a sincerity 
and naturalness in manner that proved to be a great asset 
Mr. Moore provided sympathetic support at the piano. 


Toscanini and La Scala Orchestra 


On Friday afternoon, March 18, Arturo Toscanini and 
his Italian Orchestra gave their seventh and farewell con- 
cert in New York, at Carnegie Hall. Needless to say, there 
was a large and distinguished audience on hand to greet 
the magnetic wielder of the baton; and at times, when the 
applause was at its height, the huge auditorium fairly shook 
with the demonstration; When intermission came several 
delegates from the Italian League, including Conductors 
Moranzoni, Papi and Bamboshek, of the Metropolitan Op 
era Company, and Gennaro Mario Curci, presented him 
with a handsome baton wrought in gold, silver and plati 
num, intended as a souvenir of his visit to America. Mr 
Toscanini seemed quite overcome by the surprise and could 
not*be prevailed upon to make a speech 

For his final program he offered an all-Italian one, con 
sisting of “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” Sinigaglia, a brilliant 
overture, which was admirably read; suite from the musi 
written for “La Pisanella,” D’Annunzio's tragedy, by Piz 
zetti, which was given its first hearing in New York and 
proved to be not too interesting in character because of 
its morbid tendencies; two short numbers, a notturno and 
novelletta, the work of G. Martucci and well worthy of 
being heard, and “La Ballata de!le Gnomidi,” Respighi 
The latter was remarkable for its extreme noisiness and 
length. 

The Second part comprised the “Intermezzo del Sogno” 
from the Lualdi opera “La Figlia del Re,” also heard her 
for the first time. It contained a great deal of beauty and 
musical value, and was exceedingly well liked by thé audi 
ence. Incidentally, this is the opera which took the M« 
Cormick prize in 1917. ‘Tommasini’s charming serenata 
from “Chiari di Luna” found favor with the audienge, too, 
while the remaining works on the program were a/rondo 


fantastico, by Pick-Mangiagaili, and De Sabata’s “Juven 
tus.” Despite the fact that the program was pragtically 
representative of the same school and at times wag a bit 
monotonous, nevertheless it was, under the baton of.Tosca 
nini, made thoroughly enjoyable. It is to be hoped that 


Toscanini will come to these shores again before very long 


MARCH 19 


Jean Barondess, Lyric Soprano 


Carnegie Hall was well filled Saturday evening, March 


19, for the delightful song recital of Jean Barondesg, lyric 
soprano. There was interest and variety to the program 
which was artistically given throughout. It was arranged 
in five groups—ltalian, French, Russian, jewish and Eng 
lish. A very good idea was the book of English transla 


tions included in the program leaflets. A number of the 


English versions taken from the various languages were 
by Jean Barondess herself. However, all the songs were 
sung in the original languages. Miss Barondess sings with 
artistic intelligence and possesses a voice of beauty.’ Her 
high tones ring out full and clear, and have a lovely iyric 
timbre. There is brilliancy and yet a sympathetic quality 
to her voice. She has good dynamic control and phrasing, 
and her diction is excellent. Her interpretations also are 
of the best, and she easily conveys to her hearers the mean- 
ing of the songs. The group of Jewish songs were dedi 
cated to Miss Barondess, and included “Weary Tones,” 
“Tzelatzeldee” and “Were My Father Possessed of 
Wealth,” a folk motive. For these the composer, L. S 
Weiner, was at the piano. There was special applause for 
this group, in which Mr. Weiner shared honors, The last 
number was repeated. The English songs included “Now 
Like a Lantern” (A. W. Kramer), “Marie” (Gustave 
Saenger), “Tell Me if This Be True” (Mana-Zucea), and 
“Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song” (Spross), of whicl 
Mana-Zucca’s song was especially liked. It is hard to say 
just which was most pleasing, as all were so beautiful 
Miss Barondess sings with fine poetic feeling and expre 

sion, and has a pleasing stage presence. She was pre 
sented with a great number of bouquets and baskets of 
flowers, an evidence of fine appreciation. The concert was 
undeniably a success and met with enthusiastic approval 
Excellent accompaniments were furnished by Coenraad 


V. Bos. 
New York Symphony Orchestra 


A large audience of children was no doubt amuséd and 
perhaps entertained by the offering of the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra at its children’s concert of March 19, 
Walter. Damrosch, conductor and speech maker, The pro 
gram was selected from Wagner, Bizet, Haydn, Czibulka 
and Meyerbeer. Critical comment is not called for; 

(Continued on page 32) 








Speaking of Engagements and Re-Engagements 
(By the Way This Is Just a Remark About JOHN CAMPBELL, Tenor), appearing, 


February 5, 1921. Westchester Woman’s Club, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Appearance.) 


February 6, 1921. High School of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
March 5, 1921. N. Y. Mozart Society, Hotel Astor, N. Y. City. (3rd 


Appearance.) 


March 10, 1921. National Opera Club, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. City. 
(As “Pinkerton” in Opera “Madame Butterfly”). 


If you want Mr. Campbell for your forthcomin 
address him at 53 E. 34th St. (Wissner Bldg.), N. Y 


(Sth Appearance.) | yar’ 22° 1921. 





Y. City. 


(3rd | March 13, 1921. Bayonne, N. J. 


Bayonne During Lenten Season). 
March 21, 1921. Philemon Club, Tottenville, N. Y. (3rd Appearance). 
Schubert Club, Stamford, Conn. 
March 25, 1921. Congregational Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
“Seven Last Words of Christ.” 
May 1, 1921. Starts Thirteenth Year, as Tenor Soloist Marble Collegiate 
Church, 5th Ave. & 29th St., N. Y. City. 


g festival, operatic perfgrmance, concert, oratorio, or a complete song recital, 


“Daughter of Jairus,” (8th Year in 
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BUREAU ANNOUNCES 
Tour 1921-1922 











All 
Box- Of fice 
Records 
Broken 


Complete 
Attendance Over 
600,000 


Photo © Strauss-Peyton 
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Celebrated Russian Violinist 


Now Touring the Far East Under Direction of This Bureau 
(Steinway Piano) 





: lusive Attractions, Address 


47 West 42nd Street, New York  vanoersitt «0 




















NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 29) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra: Richard Burgin, 
Soloist 


good to hear Mendelssohn's gentle old “Scotch” 
symphony again and the Carnegie Hall audience showed 
itself to be not too ultra-modernly sophisticated when it 
ipplauded the beloved classic with spontaneous warmth 
fhe work was given an accurate and spirited reading by 
Pierre Monteux and his men, The other orchestral num 
ers on the program were Liszt's “Orpheus,” a well made, 
ippealing, and highly characteristic composition, and Cha 
brier’ Gwendoline” overture, tuneful, multi-colored, and 
ell scored. The orchestra was here for its last visit this 
eason and its playing was keyed up to the best pitch 

Richard Burgin, the concertmaster, performed the 
part in Glazounow’s violin concerto and emphasized that he 
is an excellent musician, with a good, adaptable tune and a 
iseful technic. He had success with his hearers 


It wa 


solo 


Rubinstein Club: Rosa Ponselle, Soloist 


Rosa Ponselle's song recital constituted the fifth musicale, 
thirty-fourth season, of the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Kogers Chapman, founder and president, in the ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, March 19. The Metropolitan 
dramatic prima donna soprano looked tremendously “fetch- 
quite capturing all hearts by her 
and vociferously applauded 
arias, by Verdi and’ Ponchielli, and 
and two in Italian. She sang 
perhaps slower than is usually 
heard, but the less effectively Leoni’s fine song 

lally-Ho” won her a swirl of applause, when she sat 
down at the piano and played her own accompaniment to 
vhat seemed an original combination of both “Home, Sweet 
‘Suance River.” Another encore was the 
“Good-bye, Summer” (Tosti) lo her 
William Tyroler played beautiful ac- 
a potpourri of Wagner airs, followed 


ng” and sang beautifully, 
personality \ full house heard 
her singing of three 

songs, four in English 
Laborge's “To a Messenger” 
non 


Home” and 
favorite old-timer 
program numbers 
ompaniments, also 

more of the same as encore 

It was “Presidents’ Day,” hundred and fifty club 
presidents and honor guests were conspicuous in the boxes, 
of whom some of the best known were (alphabetically 
named) Mrs. Simon Baruch, Mrs. John Lewis Childs, Leila 
Cannes (Women's Philharmonic), Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
David, Mrs. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Mrs. James J. Gorm- 
ley (Euphony}, Mrs. John Miller Horton (Buffalo), Mr. 
and Mrs Charles DD. Isaac son, Mrs. A Bb. Jamison (Eu- 
terpe), Florence Foster Jenkins (Verdi), Harriet. Ware 
Krumbhaar, Baroness von Klenner (National Opera Club), 
Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, Mrs. Lancaster Morgan (St. 
Cecilia), Marie Cross Newhaus (Beaux Arts), Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer, Mme, Tagliavia (Beethoven Club), and Mrs. C. V. 
lwiss (Haarlem Philharmonic) 


so One 


. J 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 
[he third in the series of concerts by David Mannes and 
his symphony orchestra of selected musicians was given in 
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the Metropolitan Museum of Art on Saturday evening, 
March 19, which event proved to be a highly interesting 
and enjoyable affair. The program contained the popular 
“Stars and Stripes,” Sousa; “Academic Festival” overture, 
Brahms; Bach's Air in C major, and gavotte in E major 
(for strings); ballet music from “Henry the Eighth,” 
Saint-Saéns; overture “Rienzi,” Wagner; “Ave Maria,” 
Schubert ; Hungarian rhapsody No. 1, Liszt; “The After- 
noon of a Fawn,” Debussy, and Tschaikowsky’s “March 
Solennelle.” 

It requires extraordinary care and good judgment to 
arrange programs which in every way are satisfying and 
educational, but Mr. Mannes’ long years of experience in 
educational work enables him to do this with ease. As 
these concerts progress, more and more recruits are being 








‘*Everybody Can Sing’ 


DAVIES 


‘* Breath—Life— Voice’’ 
‘*Brain and Body Wedded in Sound’’ 


Studio: 104 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Phone: 4549 Circle 

















continually added, an almost inestimable number of loyal 
music lovers being already among the supporters. 
Oliver Denton, Pianist 

Aeolian Hall was well filled on March 19 when Oliver 
Denton, pianist, gave his recital, offering an_ inter- 
esting number by Harold Morris—B flat minor sonata—a 
very well made and melodious composition, He also per- 
formed works by Chopin, Brahms, Schubert and Men- 
delssohn. His fine technical equipment was ever evident 
and he aroused much enthusiasm with his beautiful playing. 


Max Kotlarsky, Pianist 
Max Kotlarsky delighted his audience at Aeolian Hall, 
March 19, with a well arranged and very interesting pro- 
gram. Brahms’ F minor sonata, op. 5, was especially well 
done, as: was also a “Renaissance” of antique French 
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pieces, serially arranged by Godowsky. A Chopin group 
and numbers by Scriabine, Rachmaninoff, Sgambati and 
Liszt added to the delight of his listeners. He is an excel- 
lent artist of whom much is to be expected in the future. 


MARCH 20 


Josef Hofmann, Pianist 


Josef Hofmann gave his third recital of the season in 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 20. The emi- 
nent master, who for the past decade has been recognized 
as a “pianist par excellence,” was in fine form, which fact 
alone is sufficient to preclude critical comment. Suffice it to 
say that his performance at this concert not only charmed 
everyone, but placed the great artist even in a more exalted 
position than ever before. His playing disclosed the same 
poetic feeling, art and musicianship which throughout his 
oa and successful career have always characterized his 
work, 

His program comprised variations and fugue, op. 24, 
Handel-Brahms; a group of four Chopin numbers, fan- 
tasie in F minor, nocturne in D flat major, valse in D flat 
major (which was repeated ) and scherzo in B flat minor ; 

“Nenia,” Sgambati ; “Rustic Dance,” op. 24, Ganz; “Lan- 
guid Dance,” op. 51, No. 4, Scriabine, and Liszt's sixth 
Hungarian rhapsody. 

To go into detail regarding his finished and highly artis- 
tic performance of these works would be superfluous, as 
every one of these numbers received renditions of such a 
fascinating character as to be long remembered. In addi- 
tion to the long program, Mr. pF Se was obliged to 
add eight encores. The audience was unusually large and 
enthusiastic. 

New York Symphony Orchestra 

At the last of the Sunday afternoon subscription con- 
certs of the season in Aeolian Hall, on March 20, the names 
of the prize winners in the Henry Harkness Flagler prize 
competition for an American Symphonic work were an- 
nounced, the lucky winners being Louis Gruenberg, 107 
West 109th street, New York (first prize of $1,000), and 
Carl McKinley of Center Church House, Hartford, Conn. 
(second prize of $500). Both prize compositions will be 
performed by the New York Symphony Society next year 
at its first concert. 

The orchestral numbers for the closing Sunday concert 
of the season comprised Beethoven's symphony No. 4 in B 
flat, and symphonic fragments, “Daphnis and Chloe,” Ravel. 

Paul Kochanski appeared as soloist in Bruch’s “Scotch 
Fantasy.” His playing again stamped him as a musicianly 
violinist, which his earlier appearances in New York re- 
vealed. His big and luscious tone was much admired. 
Amelita Galli-Curci 

The magic name, fame and art of Galli-Curci drew a 
throng that filled every seat in the Hippodrome on last Sun- 
day evening, March 20, and overflowed by some five hun- 
dred onto the stage. The prima donna, in the best of spirits 
and vocal form, with her husband, Homer Samuels, at the 
piano, sang her famous * ‘Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” 
an aria from Bizet’ s “Pearl Fishers,” the “Hymn to the 
Sun” from “Cog d’or” and Bishop’s “Echo Song” for showy 
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By the Oratorio Society OF 


Chorus of 800; New York Symphony Orchestra of 110 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE-W Pierné 


Garrison, Leonard, Tyrone, Schillig, Parkhurst, Laval, Chamlee, Dadmun 


ST. MATTHEW PASSION—Bach 


Sundelius, D’Alvarez, Meader, Werrenrath, Illingworth 


“*ts' The Dream of Gerontius 


Patton 


Bach-Wagner Programme 


Whitehill 
and Bacu Cuorr of Bethlehem 


FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


March 29th to April 8th, Manhattan Opera House, 34th Street near 8th Avenue 
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Apr. 7, at 8.15 
Apr. 8, at 3 





Music by Damrosch 


Tickets, $1.00 to $3.00, now on sale at Room 608, 1 West 34th St. 
Room 1202 Aeolian Bldg., and Box Office Manhattan Opera House 


ANGLIN PERFORMANCE $1.50 to $4.00 


New York, Walter Damrosch, Musical Director 


Requiem—verdi 


Peralta, D’Alvarez, Chamlee, Patton 


MARGARET ANGLIN in 
“IPHIGENIA IN AULIS” of Euripides 


Merle Alcock 
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VALENTINE PAGGI, 
Young coloratura soprano, artist pupil of Gennaro Curci. 
who scored a gratifying success at the New York Hippo 
drome on March 13, when she appeared at the concert for the 
benefit of the Boys’ Club, appearing on the program with 
Vito Schipa, the Italian tenor of the Chicago Opera, and 
several others. Miss Paggi sang the aria from the “Barber 
of Seville’ and before she had finished the vast audience 
broke into applause. She was in excellent voice and hei 
skilful technical work and the quality of her voice found 
appreciation. Mr. Schipa, too, scored the success that he 
alicays does in an aria from “Werter,” Massenet, and several 
short songs. (Ideal photo.) 

her versatility by fine re adings 
of several songs, including two by Mr. Samuels—‘*Now, 
O Now” and “My Shadow,” both effective. Paradies’ 
“Quel Rucelletto,”” Debussy’s “Romance,” and two attrac- 
tive Fourdrain pieces were also on the program. There 
were the usual demonstrations of unlimited enthusiasm for 
the favorite prima donna, who was most gracious in giving 
the extras for which the audience clamored. 

National Symphony Orchestra: Alexander 

Schmuller, Soloist 

Sunday evening saw a large audience crowd Carnegie 
Hall to hear Mengelberg conduct and Alexander Schmuller 
play, and on both counts the event must be voted an un- 
equivocal success. The grandly gifted leader was in won- 
derful form and gave a most lofty, persuasive, arid graphic 
reading of the Beethoven overture “Leonore,” No. 3. It 
was the interpretation of a master musician with a strong 
poetical leaning. In Strauss’ “Heldenleben” the listeners 
were treated toa sensational performance, in which the most 
deep laid tonal complexities were made clear through expert 
and sympathetic handling. All the stress and strife, the 
lofty aspiration, the dramatic surge and flow of the com- 
position came to a hearing that can truly be called splendid 
and magnificent in the full sense of those two much abused 
words. The orchestra played as it never has played before 
in this city, and in the authority, brilliance, and beauty of 
the rendering were reflected the great qualities of Mengel- 
berg as an inspirational force with the baton. He was ac- 
claimed to the echo by the audience whom he had stirred 
to the very limit. 

Schmuller proved himself to be another artistic giant 
when he played the Beethoven violin concerto in a manner 
as noble and elevated as it was lovely and winning. The 
Schmuller musicianship and command of the violin are 
of the kind that only the chosen few attain and of them 
he is one of the most favored. His technic is so compre- 
hensive that it never obtrudes itself. His tone has beauti- 
ful quality without super-emotional appeal. His phrasing, 
the broad line of the general interpretation, and the lofty 
spirit in which he approached every phase of his presenta- 
tion, gave artistic pleasure of the deepest kind. Schmuller 
made his worth so potent to the listeners that they ap- 
plauded him as long as he cared to come forth and bow 
his acknowledgements of the demonstration. 


Park Community Symphony Orchestra 


The Park Community Symphony orchestra, Jacques L. 
Gottlieb conductor, gave a concert in the Lenox Little 
Theater, New York, on Sunday afternoon, March 20. The 
orchestral numbers comprised “Coronation March” from 
“The Prophet,” Meyerbeer; “Ballet Egyptian,” Luigini; 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony; “Russian Romance,” 
Friml, and Hungarian dance No. 5, Brahms. In the rendi- 
tion of these works, Mr. Gottlieb’s careful training was 
strongly in evidence. 

The assisting artists were: Helen Benson, soprano, and 
Bianca del Vecchio, piano. The former sang “Il est donx, 
il est bon,” from “Herodiade,” Massenet; “At the Edge of 
the Sea,” Dobson; “The Clock,” Sachnowsky, and Spross’ 
“Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song.” The latter gave Chopin’s 
Ballade in A flat, and etude in F minor by Liszt. 


numbers and proved afresh 





Cornish Summer School Plans 


Seattle, Wash., March 22, 1921 (By Telegram) .—Nellie 
C. Cornish, director of the Cornish School of Music, was 
given a reception at the school on March 13, upon her re- 
turn from New York. Miss Cornish made definite an- 
nouncement of the arrangements for the summer session as 
follows: Maurice Browne and Ellen van Volkenburg will 
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direct the School of the Theater for five months beginning 
June 1; Adolph Bolm, the well known Russian dancer, 
begins a four weeks’ course on July 11; E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, commences a six weeks’ master class on August 1; 
Sergei Klibansky’s vocal class begins a six weeks’ session 
on July 18. Melcena Ia Follette gave an evening of dra- 
matic readings at the school on March 22. Theodore Spier- 
ing will play with the school orche stra, Francis J. Arm- 
strong, conductor, on April 5. Since Miss Cornish’s return 
she has addressed several Seattle clubs on the New York 
dramatic season. 


Edith Mason Arrives 


Edith Mason, the operatic soprano, arrived in New York 
on the steamship Aquitania, Saturday, March 109, having 





EDITH MASON, 


The American operatic arrived in New York 
last Saturday on the steamship Aquitania, fresh from 
some of the greatest successes of her career just won 
at Monte Carlo. Her appearances in “Mme. Butterfly” 
brought her a real triumph and she proved her ver 
satility in song and acting by performing all thre« 
soprano roles in “Tales of Hoffman,” usually given 
by three different artists, Miss Mason will join her 
husband, Giorgio Polacco, principal conductor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, on the present tour of 
that organiaztion, although she will not sing with it 
until next season. This summer she accompanies him 
to Buenos Aires, where he is artistic director at the 
Teatro Colon. (Wide World photo.) 


soprano, 


come straight here after a most successful season at Monte 
Carlo. She remained in New York only a day or two, 
leaving at once to join her husband, Giorgio Polacco, the 
principal conductor of the Chicago Opera Association, now 
on tour. Miss Mason will not sing with the Chicago or- 





Like Old Wine—Grows Better With Age. 


“SMILIN’ THROUGH” 


Words and Music 


by Arthur A. Penn. 

















ganization until next Chis summer she will ac 


season 


company her husband to Buenos Aires, where he is to be 
artistic director of the grand season there at the Teatro 
Colon. 


Another New York Appearance for Mme. Tas 

Helen Tas, the violinist, who recently won high prais« 
for her artistic playing with the National Symphony Or 
chestra under the baton of Willem Mengelberg, will give a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of March 28, In ad 
dition to a program of numbers by Bach, Brahms, Tschai 
kowsky, etc., the first performance will be given to Fred 
erick Jacobi's prelude, dedicated to Mm las 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers Entertain 
Mr. and Mrs 


Francis Rogers entertained some of thei 


friends at the Cosmopolitan Club, New York, Monday 
evening, March 21 An interesting and varied prégram 
was rendered by Mona Gondre, diseuse; Mildred Dilling 
harpist; Flora Macdonald Wills, accompanist, and Mr 
Rogers 
Many Applicants for Carrick Summer Class 
That the Pacific Coast is a popular place for summer 
classes is demonstrated by Jean Warren Carrick, a normal 
teacher of the Dunning System in Portland, Ore., who has 
received applications for her summer seaside class from 
Missouri, Idaho, North Dakota, Canada and Alaska. Mrs 


Carrick recently graduated a class of Portland teachers 


Howell to Sing at Fitchburg Festival 
Dicie Howell, the young engag 
ments have included a public recital both in New York City 
and Boston, has added the Fitchburg Spring Festival to her 
list. She appears with Paui Althouse and Arthur Middk 
ton in the “Damnation of Faust.” 


Moe py, racks Le Kt 
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oprano whose recent 
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101 West 78th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 2394 
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A Few Dates Aval'able in April 
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25 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Studio: 292 


RAINS 


Vocal Instruction 
West 92nd Street - 


SUMMER CLASSES NOW FORMING 


New York 











February dates: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1-2-8-11; Aspinwall, Pa., 
14; New Kensington, Pa., 15; Manington, 
West Va., 16; Dormont, Pa., 17; Kutztown, 
Pa., 18; Philadelphia, Pa., 24. 


MARIE STONE LANGSTO 


Mezzo-Contralto 


Present Season Most Successful—89—Engagements Already Booked 
More to Be Announced 


March dates: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 6; Doylestown, Pa., 11; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 13; Columbia, Pa., 21; 
Hanover, Pa., 22; New Winsor, Md., 23; 
Bridgewater, Virginia, 24. 





Address: 411 North 36th Street . 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Brooklyn Music School Settlement Has House- and concert world are inter- 
Warming ested in the settlement and have 
given generously of their ser- 
formal opening of the new home of the Brooklyn vices for its benefit. At the 
wol Settlement at 126 St. Felix street, next door recent housewarming in the 
rooklyn Academy of Music, took place recently. new building the officers and 
lendid growth and development of this organization directors were assisted by 
the value of such music centers. Beginning in Yvonne de Treville, the Misses 
* rented rooms eleven years ago, this is the fourth time Sutro and Nardyn Lyska and 
hool has been obliged to enlarge its quarters to meet Yvette Guilbert in receiving. 
ng scope of its work Among the guests were Percy 
large city there are thousands of young people, Grainger, Frank La Forge, Mr. 
| talent and filled with a desire to study music, and Mrs. R. Huntington Wood- 
iot afford to pay studio prices for instruction. To man, and after the Symphony 
musical education within the reach of such boys performance at the Academy, 
the first aim of the Brooklyn Music School Mr. and Mrs. Stransky paid a 
lo foster genius in the few is not its chief neighborly call to offer their 
It believes that the world needs appreciative audi congratulations 
is well as skilled performers. That genius does - 
t soil here for development is proved, however, Dohnanyi a Master 
fact that several of the older pupils of the school >: . 
caring in public. Bernard Kugel, a seventeen Pianist 
linist of much promise, who appeared recently Erno Dohnanyi, the eminent 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, has composer ‘and pianist, whose 
ill his instruction under John King Russo, head descent upon American shores 
jin department since the beginning of the settle this season for a limited tour 
of two months after an ab- 
building has a capacity for 800 pupils. Lessons sence of a score of years has, 
n in piano, violin, cello, voice, theory, chorus sing without a doubt, been one of 
interpretative dancing. The staff is composed of the most interesting musicians 
teachers, with Kendell K. Mussey as director. who have visited the United 
hool is not a charity in so much as tuition paid by States. His compositions for W. Jey Fredricks Photo 
ils covers one-quarter of the expenses of the set piano, string quartets and or- 
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SOME OF THE GUESTS AT THE RECENT HOUSE-WARMING OF THE 


rhe other three-quarters is contributed by friends chestras have kept his name BROOKLYN MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT. 


ic who believe that its understanding should not be alive, and his performance of 
ilege of the few, but should be utilized as a source these works recently has evoked the most laudatory com- 
wer and joy in the everyday lives of everyday people. ments from press and public alike. The performance of 
enrichment of the lives of more than one thousand his own variations on a nursery rhyme with the National 
who have thus far enjoyed the privileges of the Symphony Orchestra was a revelation. The unprecedented 
testify to the soundness of their belief in the fact of playing five times in four weeks in New York City 
y of music Many artists of the Metropolitan marks a new. departure, and memory does not recall such a 

= demand to hear a great artist. 
A prominent Boston critic said that “Dohnanyi is a mu- 
sician of the type of Strauss and Reger,” and, while com- 
YVETTE GUILBERT parisons with other great personages in the musical world 
are odious, still, a reviewer in New-York stated that 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE “Dohnanyi, like Rachmaninoff, is a pianist of real distinc- 
tion,” and that “he has brought fresh life and interest into 
NEW YORK a waning season.” Another stated that Interpretation is 
his purpose and he seeks to interpret by beautiful playing.” 
THIRD YEAR OCTOBER, 1921, TO APRIL, 1922 His recent tour with the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
+40 ng peel Aeon laterprotation, Pantomime, Improvisation, highly successful, and the press used such phrases as “poet 
ih nees,,, Lecm iastruction, Vows Calture, Su of the piano,” “remarkable virtuosity, “intellectual refine- 


t nic | croze), History of Drama, Stagecrafts, French 
I ment,” and called him an “exponent of the aristccrats 











Advanced pupils will participate in an educational trip to among composers.” 
jure again will be undertaken during May, June, There is no doubt that his return next season under the 
Ai ' - . . . 
Address applications to management of Jules Daiber will add new laurels to his 
Miss Poilion, Secretary Hotel Majestic, New York fast increasing fame, as his bookings are being rapidly 
filled with practically every orchestra. Dohnanyi is a 


Knabe Piano . ' . - Pm ? 4 
“poetic player,” showing “interpretative skill” and “musical 











intelligence.” His admirers are those whose musical tastes 
are of the highest, and no greater tribute could have been 
paid him than the affectionate greetings and sincere con- 
gratulations bestowed upon him by the great Russian com- 
poser-pianist, Serge Rachmaninoff, after Dohnanyi’s first 
concert in New York. Since then a deep friendship has 
grown up between these two great musicians. 


Elise Gletdinee to Make New York Debut 


A soprano new to New York, Elise Gardner (pupil of 
Mme. Niessen-Stone), will be heard in recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Friday evening, April 1. Miss Gardner will pre- 
sent an interesting program of songs, with Coenraad V. 
Bos at the piano, 


William Simmons to Heve Busy Good Friday 


William Simmons, the baritone, of New York, will have 
a busy day on Good Friday, as he has been engaged to sing 
the baritone parts in Stainer’s “Crucifixion” with a large 
chorus at the Brick Church, where Clarence Dickinson is 
the director. In the afterncon he will be heard in the same 
work at the West End Collegiate Church under the direc- 
tion of Henry Hall Duncklee, and in the evening he is 
scheduled to sing the “Crucifixion” in Newark, N, J. 




















MANN HEINK 


SMASHES ALL RECORDS IN KANSAS CITY! 
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HAENSEL AND JONES 

AEOLIAN HALL NEWYORK NY 


HEART OF KANSAS CITY PEOPLE AS NEVER BEFORE 





MADAME SCHUMANN HEINK SANG LAST NIGHT TO AN AUDIENCE OF MORE 

THAN FIVE THOUSAND CONVENTION HALL TOTAL RECEIPTS AMOUNTING 
TO ALMOST EIGHT THOUSAND DOLLARS HER VOICE IS MORE BEAUTIFUL 
THAN EVER HER ART MORE COLOSSAL MADAME SANG HER WAY INTO THE 


HORNER AND WITTE 
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Madame Schumann Heink returns from her tour of the Orient on November Ist next. Now booking after that date West of the 
Mississippi till March Ist, 1922. After this date in Eastern territory. 
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Management: HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Halli, New York 
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SIGHT READING..... 


SIGHT SINGING 
PART SINGING 
ROTE SONGS.. 
RHYTHM .. 
HARMONY ....... 


By EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD, 417, West 45th Street, 
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MUSICAL 








-seeeeeeeeesHarmonic and Melodic 
Not “do re mi” 
Harmonization 
Musical Memory, Repertoire 
Groups, Repetition, Pause 
Tangible 
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DICTATION 
SCALES 
IMPROVISING 
MODULATION 
PEDAGOGY 


New York City 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS 
MUSIC COURSES 


Inner Ear, Eye and Touch Feeling 
Ten Kinds 
Constructive, then Creative 
No Patterns, only Constructive Material 


Inner Feeling, Constructive Reasoning and Self Expression Drills 


Phone: Bryant 7233 





NEW YORK 
Cc. KATE BEACOM 
Piano and Class Work 


621 E. 2%h St., 
hone: 


Brooklyn 
Kenmore 1297 





MRS. R. F. BEARDSLEY 
Piano and Class Work 
Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 


332 West 85th St., New York 
Phone: 8265 Schuyler 





EMMA BECK 
Piano and Harmony 
Individual and Class Lessons. Interviews 
124 W. 12th St., N. Y. Phone: 3715 Chelsea 





RUTH CARLMARK 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of La Forge-Berumen Studio 





836 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 
ANNABEL DUNLAP 
Montessori Children’s University 


10 West 72nd St., N. Y. 





MRS. M. L. FISH 
Piano Instruction and Class Work 


Box 523 Mt. Kisco Phone: 386 





OLGA FISHER 
Piano and Class Work 
93 Junction Ave., Corona, L. 1. 
Phone: Flushing 58 





HELEN PARKER FORD 
Organist and Coach—Piano Instruction 
134 Orawaumpum S5t., White Plains 


Phone: 1231 





NELL E. HANKS 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of Heinrich Gebhardt 
274 West 71st St., N. ¥. Phone : 10028 Col. 





DOROTHY LOU IRVING 
Councillor for Mach-a-Wa-Mach Camp 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. Phone: Schuyler 943 





RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 
609 West 115th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 


Morn. 5530 





WINIFRED KENNER 
287 Mill Street 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
430 W. 118th St., N. Y. Phone: 3880 Morn. 





ETHEL LEE 
Piano and Class Work 11 W. 10th St., N. ¥. 
Phone: Watkins 6458 


JEANNETTE C. LEIDY 
Piano and Class Work 
416 West 122nd St., N. ¥. Phone: 4475 Morn. 








JENNIE 8S. LIEBMAN 
Piano and Class Work 
1140 St. John’s Place, 
Phone: Decatur 981 


Brooklyn 





GLADYS MURGATROID 
Piano and Class Work 
361 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 
Phone: Prospect 5542 





ELSA K. PETERSON 
Kirpal-Lindorff School of Music 
140 Barclay St., Flushing, L. I. Phone: 1887 M. 





MARIE PLATE 
Sun Institute of Art Study and Play 
473 West End Ave., N. Y. 


222 Reberts Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 





MRS. LESLEY GUEST REILAND, MUS. B. 
Former Teacher Piano Department 
Syracuse University 
2327 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 

Phone: Fordham 551—Extension 4 





MRS. W. F. ROGERS 
224 Winslow St., 


ST. AUGUSTINE ACADEMY 
Larchmont, N. Y. 





ALICE M,. SPAULDING 
Piano, Coaching and Accompanying 
Pianof. Technic 

Individual and Class—All Ages 
314 West 72nd St., N. Y. Phone : 6941 Col. 


Sei ife M 1 








MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Directress of Music Flatbush School 
Four Assistant Teachers 


94 Prospect Park W., 
Phone: South 3688 J 


Brookly» 





MAUDE BALLARD WOOD 
Teacher of Pianoforte 
150 Lenox Road, Brooklyn 
Phone: Flatbush 8872-J. 





NEW JERSEY 
MARY CHANTRELLE ARMSTRONG 
53 Engel Street, Engelwood 
ETHEL Y. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
1l Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 








ALABAMA 


WILLIE PRIVETT 
328 Snow Street 


MISS 


Oxford 





ANNABEL STINE 
Piane and Class Work 
Tuscumbia 





ARIZONA 
MRS. LUTHER STEWARD 


Normal Teacher 


Piano and Class Work 
Phoenix 


KENNETH UMFLEET 
Public School Supervisor of Music 
Clifton 


CALIFORNIA 
MAUDE A. MESERVE FALCONER 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Assistant Teachers 
1126 Grand View Ave. 


Los Angeles 


CLARA E, KIMBER 
Normal Teacher 





666 Tennyson, Palo Alto. 
JOY NOBLE 
Normal Teacher 
Box 81, St. Helena, Napa Co 
COLORADO 
LAURA T. BEAVER 


Piano and Class Lessons 


410 N. Maple, Trinidad 


VERA FRANSON 
2813 High Street 
Pueblo 


NELL SCHEUERMAN 








Piano and Class Lessons 
1303 East First St., Loveland 
CONNECTICUT 


MARY FALLON 
Piano and Class Lessons 
29 Madison Street, South Norwalk 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HELEN MILLER 
Piano and Class Work 











3335 1th N. W., Washington 
FLORIDA 
EMMA WINDSOR 
Wauchula 
GEORGIA 


GRETCHEN BREDENBERG 


407 Walker Building 
Augusta 





MARTHA E. SMITH 


Class and Piano Lessons—Normal Teacher 
Demonstrations 





























| ILLINOIS 
FELICIA TURNER 
Examining Normal Teacher 
(One of Two in the U. §.) 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicage 
QUINCY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Miss Felt, Principal (Normal Teacher) 
Quincy 
INDIANA 
EULALIE HAYDEN 
27 Fifth Avenue 
Evansville 
JESSIE KITCHEN 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Lessons 
911 N. Franklin, Columbus 
IOWA 
OLIVE DAY 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Bloomfield 
EDITH BALL KING 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Greenfield 
EVELYN ROESCH 
205 Masonic Bldg., Sioux City 
LUCIA ROGGMAN 
Normal Teacher 
Garnaville 
MRS. CARL SWAIN 
2110 Olive Street, Cedar Falls 
KANSAS 
NANCY LONGNECKER 
Normal Teacher 
1029 Tenn., Lawrence 
KENTUCKY 
CAROLINE BOURGARD 
Public School Music 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
CECIL Ff MANDOT 
State Normal School 
Nachiloches 
MASSACHUSETTS 
LETTY LAUNDER 
Vielin 
Trinity Court, Boston 
MAINE 
SADIE E. LEACH 
27 Warren 
Rockland 
MICHIGAN 
MARIE ESTERBROOK 
511 Ethel 8. E., Grand Rapids 
AUGUSTA RASCH HAKE 
Pupil of Harold Henry 
246 Ransom Ave., Grand Rapids 
MISSISSIPPI 
OLIVE BEAMON 
Piano Instruction 
Normal Teacher 
221 E. Madison Street, Yazoo City 
MISSOURI 
JOHN BIGCERSTAFF 
701 E. Pieree St., Kirksville 
FLORENCE HAMMON 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Four Assistant Teachers 
Musical Art Bldg., St. Louis 
ay, . THERESA PEIFER 
Class and Individual Lessons 
212 No. Cherry, Centralia 
MONTANA 
ELSA E. SWARTZ 
Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
JEAN LINDSAY CARLSON 
Piano and Harmony 
Doane College, Crete 
MAE WETHERILL 
Normal Teacher 
Piano and Class Work 
Omaha | 


Arlington Blk., 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ELFRIEDA BREHMER 
Fayetteville Conservatory 

Fayetteville 


JULIA PRICHARD 








Piano—“Ear, Eye and Touch” Clase 
Mt. Airy 
IRENE WEAVER 
Piano and Class Work 
Normal Teacher Franklin 
OHIO 
GERTRUDE LEONARD 
Smead School, Toledo 
OREGON 
LENA WHEELER CHAMBERS 
Normal Teacher 
Piane and Class Work 
Eiler Bldg., Portland 
GUSTAVE DUNKLEBERGER 
Piane 
Corvallis 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CORA SHEFFER ANTHONY 
Piano and Voice 
Teacher of Teachers 
119 Se. Main Street, Mahanoy 


DELLA B. LIVENGOOD 
Elk Lick 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ELLA MAY EARLY 
Work 
Darlington 


Piano and Class 


TENNESSEE 
LOUISE B. TREZEVANT 


Normal Teacher 
1131 Minna Place 


Memphis 
TEXAS 
ASHER 


Teacher 


HANNAH 
Normal 
Denton College, Denion 


NELLIE HALL 


Friburg Apt., No. 2, Abilene 


CRAIG LASLEY 


Abilene 


NANCY 
226 Grape St., 

UTAH 
MILDRED HAIRE 
Normal Teacher 
4th Saht Lake City 


1328 8. East, 


MRS. R. P. HUNTER 
Normal Teacher 


2248 Quincy, Ogden 


WASHINGTON 
ALICE REYNOLDS FISCHER 
Voice and Piano 


Walla Walls 


Normal Teacher 
514 E. Birch St., 
WISCONSIN 
HILDA CASPER WITTIC 
Normal Teacher 


536 Lake Drive, 


FOREIGN 


Milwaukee 


AUSTRALIA 
CLAUDE KINGSTON 
Organist, Collins Street Baptist Church 


70 Park St., 


CANADA 


Melbourne 


CARA FARMER 
Piano and Class Lessons, Demonstrations 
Certified Teacher 
Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
750 Bathurst, 


Normal 


Toronto 


CHINA | 
HARRIET 
Road, 


MRS ASHCRAFT 


89 Bubbling Well Shanghai 


MR. E. DANENBERC 


The Albany, Hong Kong 


INDIA 





MRS. MARK ELDREDCE 


Calcutta 














Il Druid Place, Atlanta 

MRS. WAYNE WILSON 

Pupil of Ethel Newcomb | 

Watertown 850 Peach Tree, Atlanta | 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


No Let Up In Chicago’ s Musical Activities 


Rudolph Reuter Gives Recital—Mrs. Herman Devries Uneouslly Busy—Louis Graveure Returns for Second Time This 
Season—Success for Campbell Pupil—College and Conservatory Notes 


cago, IL, March 10, 1921.—Edward Atchison, the gift- 
ing tenor and pupil of Gordon Campbell, who has won 
place in the musical field here, and 
vho ascribes his achievements to the splendid train 
ing received from that unusual vocal teacher and profes 
oach, Gordon Campbell, has left for New York and 

ls for Italy. Mr. Atchison has long been 
urth Presbyterian Church, has sung with 
Orchestra, in many concerts, 
with the Cincinnati Opera 


an enviable 


| entire 


himseit 


Minneapoli 


Na mack i di 


Symphony 
tinct “hit” 
Campbell is this week for Royal 
1 Kansas City and Topeka, 
Wasul 


postcard greetings from Washington, 
new President and achieved new 
National Press Club. From there 
will remain for some 


accompanist 
Kan 
oe 


Mane 21 Tr I} NGTON 


Marie Zendt 


{ where she 


ends 
met the 
inging before the 
New York 


where she 


' FVRI Most Successrut TEACHES 


ssful and therefore busiest vocal 
certainly Mrs. Herman Devries, 
Arts Building are crowded from 
til evening with students There are at present 
cight pupils taking advantage of Mrs. Devries’ 
truction, many of whom are making names for 
in the profe field and reflecting consid- 
their able mentor Elsa Kressman, the 
and Edith Allan are among the most promi- 
nent professionals coaching with Mrs, Devries. On March 
18 two of her most active students will furnish a program 
for the Evanston Woman's Club—Louise MacDonald and 
Mrs, Robert Schoemaker, who will have the excellent sup 
port of Mrs. Devries at the During the month of 
April Mrs. Devries will present the Misses Cursfield, 
Allegretti, Elfreda Hertz and others in recital in 
the Fine Arts Recital Hall, at which no doubt will be intro- 
duced some excellent talent 


Chicago is 
in the ine 


sional 
redit on 


yster sisters 


piano 


Schifflin, 


Seconp Artist 
success of the first Bush 
ervatory Artist Students’ at Orchestra Hall in Jan 
uary, when enthusiasm ran high, the second of the series 
March & at Orchestra 
a capacity outstanding feature 
gram was a mixed choir under the excellent direc- 
Edgar Nelson, which sang Rachmaninoff's “Glory 
Trinity” and Tschaikowsky’s “Cherubim Song” ex- 


well \ splendid of talent was heard in 
FRANCESCO 
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Specialist io Voice Placing sod Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
Studio 1 720 Fine Arts Building. Chicago, LiL Harrison |5755 


Busu Con STUDENTS CONCERT 


Following the unusual 


ERVATORY 
Con- 
concert 
Va offered n Tuesday evening 
Hall he for 
of the pr 
tion oft 
to the 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 
Kenwern M. Baantzy, Epoar A. Newson, 
President. Vice President. 


Acoregited, Courses leading e, CesttBente, 
Diploma and Degree 


All branohes of 
MUSIC 
EXPRESSION 
MODERN- LANGUACES 
DANCING 


Unsurpassed faculty of over seventy artists, including 

Charlee W. Clark Edgar A. Nelson Gustaf Holmquist 
Loulse Dottl Julle Rive-King Richard Czerwonky 
Herbert Miller Ceelle de Horvath Rowland Leach 
Mae Graves Atkins Moses Boguslawski Clarence Nixon 
Justine Wegener Ndgar A. Brazelton Robert Yale Smith 
Helen Fouts Cahoon William Nordin Grace Walter 
Ralph Leo Florence Hodge Ruth Bradley 
Ethel L. Marley Ebba Sundstrom Mae Julia Riley 
Eomy Ont wthel Shapiro Emile LeC lerog 


Winter cones begins Nevsember 22nd 


Only Conservatory in Chicago mpintetning & Student Dormitories 
with exclusive use of its own buildings 
RESERV ATIONS NOW 


: For free illustrated catalog, giving full description, 
M, C, JONES, Registrar, 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


AURELIA ARIMONDI 


Firet Prize, Milan, Italy, Conservatory 


VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


Velce Placing, Coaching for Opera, Stage'and ConcertiDeportment 
Studio: 922-23 Kimball Hall Chica go 


E. H. Scuwenxen, 
ecretary. 

















Chicago Musical College 
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HERMAN DEVRIES 


PEDACOC 

VERA-KAPLUN 
- 

Formerly baritone with the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; 

Covent Garden, London; Grand Opera, and Opera Comique, Paris: 

Theatre Royal ‘de la Monnaie, Brussels, etc. 


VOCAL TEACHER ————-— 


MRS, HERMAN DEVRIES ASFOCIATE. Voc ton 


Studios: . 518-528 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Til. 


Adolph Ruzicka, Sanford Schlussel and Fryne Boyle, 
pianists; Ada Tilley, Clay Hart, Leola Aikman, Florence 
Peterson and Beatrice Bosdyn Kaynor, vocalists, and Ebba 
Frederickson, violinist, each of whom in his or her indi- 
vidual way accomplished unusual achievements and won 
hearty plaudits President Bradley is to be highly con- 
gratulated upon the giving of these concerts and thus af- 
fording worthy talent professional launching without nec- 
essary expense or difficulties. The list of patrons and 
patronesses of this series contains the names of the most 
prominent families in Chicago who actually come to these 
which in itself is a privilege which Mr. Bradley 
Bush Conservatory artist students. 


affairs, 
offers the 


Lours GrRAveuRE RETURNS. 


For the second time this season Louis Graveure gave a 
song recital at Orchestra Hall on Wednesday evening, 
March 9, winning the hearty approval of his listeners. For 
the occasion Mr. Graveure had built a program of popular 
numbers such as Wagner's “Evening Star,” the Hungarian 
folk song “Father Was a Thrifty Man,” Dvorak’s “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,” the “Flower Song” from Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” Paladilhe’s 
“T'ai dit aux etoiles,” the prologue from “Pagliacci,” a 
group of old Scotch and Irish songs, Tosti’s “Good-bye,” 
Fay foster’ s “My Menagerie,” ( ‘lutsam’s “Myra and Arlie,” 
Dix's “The Trumpeter.” In all of these his exceptional 
baritone voice was heard to special advantage and while 
his interpretation of the operatic arias left tradition by the 
lighter numbers were exquisitely done and 
He scored heavily. Edouard Gendron, 
accompaniments, rendered two 
sharp minor prelude and Schu- 


wayside, the 
were a joy to hear. 
playing excellent 
Rachmaninoff's C 
“Marche Militaire.” 


LyckUM 


besides 
solos 
bert’s 


Notes. 


Ihe senior students of Elias Day presented a program 
at the Lyceum Arts Conservatory on March 4. The + 
dents of Alexander Zukovsky gave a recital on March 8; 
the Bach D minor concerto, for two violins, was played 
by Mr. Zukovsky and Dr. Carl Koessler, and two Theodore 
assisted—Frances Grund, contralto, and 

Mildred Walrath entertained for the 
Barrington, Ill, om March 7. Mildred 
Truitt Day; Velma Fike and 
giving a number of pro- 
they also appeared 
22 and on March 

Park, Ill. 
Anna Imig, 
and Gustave 


Maple 


Arts CONSERVATORY 


Harrison students 
John Shenk, bass 
Eastern Star at 
Forsythe, student of Oranne 
Estelle Van Horne have been 
grams in Ohio during the past month; 
for the American Legion on February 
4 for the Woman's Musical Club, of Grant 
Gladys Anderson, student of «Elias Day, and 
appeared on a program with Edgar Nelson 
Holmquist at the First Swedish Baptist Church, 
Square, Chicago 


Coiiece IreMs. 


student of Mrs. 
Alexander Raab, 


CHicaco Musica 


Ethel Mac Donald, 
Howard, student of 
afternoon at the Young Men's ( Thristian 
tion. Walter Willihnganz, violin student, has been ap 
pointed principal second violin in the Civic Orchestra, 
directed by Frederick Stock. Students of Ruth Siegel gave 
a recital in the Chicago Musical College recital hall on 
Friday evening. Anne Leonard, student of Mrs. Herdien, 
sang at the new Drake Hotel Musicale, March 5; Aline 
Lacey, also studying with Mrs. Herdien, sang for the 
Artist's Association, February 28. Inex Parsal, student 
of Rudolph Reuter, gave a recital before the Sorosis Club 
of Oak Park last Monday. 

The concert that was given at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Saturday morning in the Ziegfeld Theater was pre- 
sented by students in the piano, cello and vocal departments 
of the graduating class. Those participating were Eloise 
Higgins, student of Maurice Aronson; Kathryn Loren, 
student of Louis Victor Saar; Adelaide Anderson, pupil 
of Edward Collins, and Mark Hoffman, student of Rudolph 
Reuter, pianists; Julia Logan, student of Mrs. Herdien; 
Ethel MacDonald, student of Rose Lutiger Gannon; Aline 
Stosberg and Mary Fornes, vocalists; Louis Fortenbach, 


MIDDELSGHULTE 


ORGANIST 
330 Greenwood Bivd., Evanston, Ill. "Phone Evanston 435 


Gannon, and Mar- 
gave a recital 
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Reengaged for eleventh season as leading 
Basso with Chicago Opera Association 


Chicago 
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March 24, 1921 
Ben Zimberoff and Gladys Welge, student of Leon Same- 
tini, violinists; and Margaret Duffy, cello. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY News, 


Advanced organ, piano and voice pupils of the American 
Conservatory furnished the regular weekly program at 
Kimball Hall, March 12. Those taking part were Gertrude 
Heifner, Agnes Wind, Grace Shea, Edward Eigenschenk, 
Teresa Snow, Louis Webb, Julius Kraeckelaere, Mar- 
guerite McClelland, Joseph Taylor, Florence Nichols and 
Emily Roberts. 

Kimball Hall was crowded to overflowing Saturday af- 
ternoon, February 26, at the demonstration of the classes 
in interpretative dancing given under the direction of 
Louise K. Willhour. Another program of the classes will 
be given this spring, the date to be announced later. 

On Wednesday of this week the annual preliminary con- 
tests for piano students to play at the conservatory com- 
mencement concert takes place. 

Rupotpn Reuter Gives Curcaco Recirac. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, will give his only Chicago re- 
cital this year in Orchestra Hall, on April 4, under the 
management of Messrs. Wessels and Voegeli. As usual, 
the program promises to be one of great interest, and it 
will contain Dohnanyi’s “Winterreigen,” not before heard 
here. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Louise Homer, Jr., to Marry 


It is announced that Louise Homer, Jr., eldest daughter 
of Sidney and Louise Homer, will be married on April 12 
at St. Thomas’ Church, New York, to Ernest Van Rens- 
selaer Stires, eldest son of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Ernest 
M. Stires. Rev. Dr. Stires will perform ie _ceremony. 
The young couple will live in Glens Falls, . 


Salvi’s First Appearance in Canada 
_ Alberto Salvi, the harpist, will make his first appearance 
in Canada on Monday, April 18, playing a recital in Mon- 
treal, under the management of Louis Bourdon. 








SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 

















Thursday, March 24 (Afternoon) 
Arturo Bonucci (cello recital) 
Thursday, March 24 (Evening) 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Friday, March 25 (Afternoon) 
York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Friday, March 25 (Evening) 
National Symphony Orchestra. . 
Maurice Brown (cello recital) 
Saturday, March 26 (Afternoon) 
Fritz Kreisler (violin recital) 
Erno Dohnanyi (piano recital) 
Saturday, March 26 (Evening) 
Bt lag 22 


Aeolian Hall 


‘arnegie Hall 


New ‘arnegie Hall 
‘arnegie Hall 
Acolian Hall 


Hall 
Hall 


‘arnegie 
\eolian 
Cantor and Helena Sirota (song recital) . Hall 
David Mannes Orchestra 
St. Nicholas Cathedral Choir 
Sunday, March 27 (Afternoon) 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Pietro Yon (organ recital) 
Nina Koshetz (song recital) 
Sunday, March 27 (Evening) 
National Symphony Orchestra.............. 
Titta Ruffo and Alfred Mirovitch 
Monday, March 28 (Afternoon) 
Marion Chapin (song recital) 
Monday, March 28 (Evening) 
National Symphony Orchestra 
Helen Teschner Tas (violin recital) 
Tuesday, March 29 (Afternoon) 
National Symphony Orchestra. . 
Harold Morris (piano recital). 
Tuesday, March 29 (Evening) 
National Association of Harpists ‘arnegie Hall 
Letz Quartet Aeolian Hall 
“Children’s Crusade”............. Manhattan Opera House 
New .York Symphony Orchestra, Garrison, Schillig, 
Chamlee, Dadmun, Tyrone, Parkhurst, 
Leonard, Laval, soloists. 
Wednesday, March 30 (Evening) 

St. Matthew Passion”........... Manhattan Opera House 
Sundelius, D’Alvares, Meader, Werrenrath, 
Illingworth, soloists. 

Thursday, March 31 (Afternoon) 

Lucille Oliver (piano recital) Aeolian Hall 
Yvette Guilbert 39th St. Theater 

Thursday, March 31 (Evening) 
Leon Sampaix (piano recital) 


‘arnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
Town Hall 


‘arnegie Hall 
Hippodrome 


Acolian Hall 


varnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 


‘arnegie Hall 
.Aecolian Hall 


Aeolian Hall 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Esther Harris Dua, President 26th Year 


All Branches Musical and Dramatic Art, Opera, etc. 1234 KIMBALL HALL 


EDGAR NELSON 


Piano and Organ Instruction 
BUSH CONSERVATORY, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 








GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 


gc egmaae eee 
Address: Bush PrivatetAddress: 1430 Argyle Street 
Management: LAT iROP’ RESSEGUIE, 839 North Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


RUSSIAN CELLIST 


Available for CONCERTS and RECITALS 
Management: RAOUL BIAIS 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MA LK | CELEBRATED 





ALEXANDER RAAB 


Pianist 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 


of Chieage Opera Association 
VOICE PLACING and ACTING 
428 Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST 
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“THE POLISH JEW” AGAIN 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


“La Forza del Destino,” in Concert Form, Proves a Novel 
Sunday Night Attraction—Repetitions Present Favorite 
Stars Again—Harrold Replaces Sembach 
n “Lohengrin” 

Sunpay Eventnc Concert, Marcu 13. 

To judge from the size and enthusiasm of the audience 
at the Metropolitan on Sunday evening, March 13, the 
casual observer would have been led to believe that he had 
his dates mixed—that it must be some popular matinee, 
with one of the best-loved stars in the chief role. With 
regard to the popularity of the program, there could be no 
mistake. It consisted of the seemingly inseparable twins, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” sung by capable 
casts, and the Metropolitan chorus and orchestra, under 
the excellent direction of Giulio Setti. In the Mascagni 
work the soloists were Frances Peralta, Marie Telva, 
Beniamino Gigli, Thomas Chalmers and Elvira Leveroni. 
The Santuzza of Mme. Peralta especially called forth en- 
thusiastic applause from the large house which amounted 
to a veritable ovation. Marie Sundelius as Nedda also 
scored a marked success. Others in the Leoncavallo cast 
were Nicola Zerola, Pasquale Amato, Angelo Bada and 
Mario Laurenti. Conductor Setti held his forces well in 
hand at all times, and it is to be hoped that he adminis- 
tered just reproof to those members of his chorus who 
found it necessary to exchange views during the times 
when not actually singing. Such action, while quite all 
right in the dramatic presentation, distracts the attention 
in a concert version. There was the usual ovation for con- 
ductor and orchestra at the close of the popular intermezzo 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

“Tue Potts Jew” ann “L’Oracoro,” Marcu 14. 

On Monday evening, a double bill consisting of “The 
Polish Jew” and “L’Oracolo,” was presented at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Chief Caupolican, as Mathis, again 
was the center of interest, not alone for his splendid sing- 
ing but also on account of his acting which is of the finest. 
Mario Chamlee and Raymonde Delaunois handled their 
respective parts with finesse and effect, and Bodanzky did 
wonders with the score considering its caliber. 

“L’Oracolo” was the other part of the bill, presenting 
Didur, Scotti, Harrold and Bori in the principal parts. 
The little opera never fails to find appreciation, and Scotti, 
Harrold and Bori, particularly, met with their usual suc- 
cess with the audience. Moranzoni conducted with his 
accustomed aplomb. 

“IL Trovatore,” Marcu 16. 

A capacity house listened to the frequently heard Verdi 
opera on March 16, with Claudia Muzio, Jeanne Gordon 
and Morgan Kingston appearing in the principal roles. 
Miss Muzio’s impersonation of Leonora is well known and 
she again scored a distinct personal success because of her 
lovely, sympathetic singing of the music allotted to her and 
through her intelligent general handling of the role. Mr. 
Kingston was also in good voice and came in for his share 
of the applause, while Miss Gordon made one of the finest 
Azucenas the writer has heard in some time. Danise and 
Martino were satisfactory in their parts of the Count and 
Ferrando. 

“AnpRe CHENIER,” MARCH 17. 


Giordano’s colorful—musically and dramatically—and 
compelling opera is certain to find a lasting place in the 
local repertory for its repetition resulted in the same en- 
thusiastic response from the listeners which was noticed 
at the premiére. The score is vital, melodious, and highly 
me nious. 

Gigli was heard age 1in in the tenor role. Danise covered 
himself with glory in the baritone contributions and in a 
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way monopolized the chief interest through his intensive 
acting and smooth singing. . Claudia Muzio’s lovely voice, 
intelligent delivery, and beautiful appearance helped her to 
win a success that left no doubt of its sincerity and warmth. 
Moranzoni conducted admirably. 

“Manon,” Marcu 18. 

Charming, picturesque, appealing, is Farrar’s Manon, and 
she sings the music engagingly, even though a slight cold 
marred some of her high tones last Friday. She costumes 
the part picturesquely, and adorns her action with all the 
coquettish arts and graces of the period in which the play 
transpires. 

Charles Hackett makes Des Grieux a graceful, ardent and 
mellifluous personage. The “Dream” and the St. Sulpice 
scenes were done by him with especial fervor and _ finish. 
Thomas Chalmers was a sufficiently and effectively robust 
Lescaut and Leon Rothier, the elder Des Grieux; lent 
marked distinction to that part. Paolo. Ananian did cap- 
ital comedy as Guillot. 

“LOHENGRIN,” Marcu 19. 


On Saturday afternoon, March 19, “Lohengrin” was re- 
peated at the Metropolitan with Orville Harrold substitut- 
ing for Johannes Sembach in the title role. Mr. Sembach 
was. unable to appear at the last minute owing to indispo- 
sition. Mr. Harrold did full justice to the part and came 
in for his share of the honors along with Florence Easton 
as Elsa, Clarence Whitehill as Frederick Telramund, and 
Julia Claussen as Ortrud. Mme. Easton again delighted 
her hearers with her beautiful singing and fine‘ delineation 
of the role. The eight pages were well represented by 
Cecil Arden, Sue Harvard, Frances Ingram, Edna Kel 
logg, Elvira Leveroni, Mary Mellish, Alice Miriam and 
Marion Telva. Bodanzky conducted with authoritative 
ness. 

“La Forza pet Destino” 1n Concert Form, MArcH 20. 

Verdi's opera, “La Forza del Destino,” was given in con- 
cert form at the Métropolitan Sunday fight. The usual 
large audience attended and there was much applause for 
eerybody. As Leonora, Frances Peralta was delightful 
and her singing throughout a joy to hear. Crimi, as Don 
Alvaro, was in excellent voice and created quite a furore. 
Zanelli was the Don Carlos, and Jeanne Gordon the Prezi 
osella, both sharing in the honors. Mardones was a splen 
did Abbot. Thomas Chalmers was Father Melitone, 
D’Angelo was the Marquis; Minnie Egener, the Curra; 
Ananian, the Alcalde; Paltrinieri, Trabuco, and Reschig- 
lian the Surgeon. The chorus work was especially note 
worthy and the orchestra did its part well under Papi's 
able leadership. 


MacDowell Club Hears New Works 


It was an unusually interesting program of chamber 
music that the MacDowell Club and its friends listened to 
on Sunday evening, March 13, all the numbers being new 
to New York. They were a fantasy in C minor for trio, 
by Frank Bridge, played by James Friskin, Daisy Kennedy 
and Percy Such; a ballade for cello and piano, by Rene 
Schidenhelm, played by Percy Such and Ruth Gervais; 
three Macedonian Sketches for violin and piano, by J. R 
Heath, played by Daisy Kennedy and Benno Moiseiwitsch ; 
and the piano quintet of Nandor Zsolt, played by Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Daisy Kennedy, Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Samuel 
Lifschey and Percy Such. An audience that filled the 
club’s hall far more than comfortably and for a good part 
of which there were no chairs, listened to the really fine 
execution of some decidedly attractive music—and some 
that was not. 


Erno Dohnanyi on Tour 


Erno Dohnanyi’s successes in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Morristown, etc., have brought a bigger 
demand for his services than his short stay in America 
this season permits, as he leaves for Europe about May 1 
He is now on tour with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for four appearances in Philadelphia, Washington, Balti 
more and Brooklyn, followed by concert engagements in 
Bridgeport, Newark, Baltimore, Chicago, Trenton, Bristol, 
and with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and other or 
ganizations 

His return to America in September will start the season 
early, for many bookings have been made for the season 
1921-2 It is another conclusive indication of the fact 
that an artist of merit and ability is soon recognized by 
the music loving public. 


Althouse and Gruen in Brownwood, Texas 


Brownwood, Tex., March 15, 1921.—Cameron Marshall 
presented Paul Althouse in a recital here on March 4 that 
put the Metropolitan Opera tenor in excellent standing 
with his responsive hearers. Mr. Althouse opened his pro- 
gram with a French group by Duparc, Delbruck, Massenet 
and Fourdrain, which was followed by. the “Celeste Aida,” 
from Verdi's opera. From the start the tenor had _ his 
audience with him and he held them spellbound until he 
had sung several encores at the end of the program. He 
possesses a voice of fine robust quality which he uses 
intelligently. His accompaniments were skilfully played 
by Rudolph Gruen, a young man with considerable talent, 
who was also heard in two groups of solos. K. G 


Sparkes’ New York Recital April 7 


Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan soprano, whose concert 
engagements have kept her out of opera the greater part 
of the season, will give a recital in Aeolian Hall on Thurs 
day afternoon, April 7. She has arranged an interesting 
program, including an aria from “Hellara,” an opera by 
Montemezzi, to he sung for the first time in America on this 
occasion. 
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“Afgar” (Oriental extravaganza, with Delysia, last two 
weeks), Central Theater. 

“Blue Eyes” (lew Fields and Molly King), Shubert 
Theater. 

Century Promenade (Midnight Rounders of 1921, 11:30), 
Century Roof. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“It’s Up to You” (opening week), Casino 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker Theater. 

“Lady Billy” (musical comedy, with Mitzi), Liberty 
Theater. 

“Love Birds” (Pat Rooney and Marion Bent, stars), 
\pollo Theater. 

“Mary Rose” (last two weeks), Empire Theater 

“Mary Stuart” (historical play, with incidental music; 
opening week), Ritz Theater. 

“Dear Me” (play, with songs by Grace La Rue), Repub- 
lic Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1921” 
Garden. 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play, with incidental music), Punch 
and Judy Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 


“Sally” (with Marilynn Miller), New Amsterdam Thea- 


(anniversary week), Winte: 


ter. 

“The Right Girl” (musical comedy), Times Square 
Cheater. 

“The Rose Girl” (musical comedy), Ambassador Thea- 
ter. 


“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater. 


“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster 
dam Roof. 


“Ziegfeld Nine O’Clock Frolic,” New Amsterdam Roof 
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Johnson—a young artist with excellent material, who is 


bound to be heard from in the future. 
In the recent production of “Carmen,” 
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lire for an orchestra seat at a premiére down to 25 on an 
ordinary night. Boxes cost as high as 7,000 lire and a 
season’s subscription to a seat is 10,000 lire, although only 
war profiteers can afford them. 
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A number of minor events have made up a busy mid- 
season. At the Philharmonic Hall, now called Sala Sgam- 
bati, the Societa Filarmonica, under the direction of 
Maestro Setaccioli, continues its regular monthly recitals ; 
at the little Sala Bach another organization under the 
presidency of Signor Galante provides similar concerts. 

Sergio Viterbini, a young cellist of great promise, played 
an exacting program beginning with a Bach sonata (D 
major) and ending with the Haydn concerto, The gem of 
his program, however, was an old concerto by Leonardo 
Leo (1694-1744). Viterbini distinguished himself in every 
way and showed that he is a candidate for the very first 
rank. Inthe Sala Bach, Lavinia Mugnaini, a mezzo-soprano 
of merit, gave a song recital ranging from Carissimi to 
Wolf and Moussorgsky. Concert singers are rare in Italy 
and Mme. M. was applauded with respect. Maria Macola, 
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At the Teatro Morgana, 
however, a smaller house run solely as a private enter- 
prise, opera is given at more popular prices year in, year 
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If the same cannot be said of the Constanzi it is due, first 
of all, to the extraordinarily high prices, ranging from 100 
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pianist, and Remy Principe, violinist (mentioned above) 
also gave a successful concert in the same hall. The most 
important concert which has taken place recently at the hall 
of Santa Cecilia is that of a very young pianist, Vera 
Gobbi-Belcredi. She has a great delicacy of touch and a 
maturity of conception that is astounding in one so young 
—a young artist with a great future before her if she con- 
tinues as she has begun. A sonata recital by Lirio Boni 
and Alfredo Casella attracted an audience to the Sala 
Bach, where Bach, Martini, Veracini, and Porpora were 
admirably interpreted. Thus it will be seen that Rome is 
well supplied with musical fare of a high order. It is, in- 
deed, becoming a stamping ground for the leading instru- 
mentalists of Europe, and there is no doubt but that it is 
the center of instrumental music in Italy. 

Chamber music has been dispensed recently by the So- 
ciéta degli Amici della Musica, with the Trio of the Sala 
Sgambati. The former gave a concert at the magnificent 
hall of the Nazareth College, at which was played Beetho- 
ven’s quartet, op. 18, No. 5, and a Schubert trio. A new 
cello and piano sonata by Di Donato was the feature of 
the concert. The trio finished its Beethoven cycle and 
added a Schumann trio, op. 63, as well as the Richard 
Strauss sonata for piano and violin. DF. 


Loeffler’s “La Bonne Chanson” 


From the Boston Music Company comes the interesting 
announcement that it has in preparation “La Bonne Chan- 
son,” by Charles Martin Loeffler, suggested by a poem in 
Paul Verlaine’s cycle of the same name. This work was 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in November, 
1918, at which time Philip ios wrote, in the Boston Her- 
ald: “Mr. Loeffler’s ‘Bonne Chanson’ was first performed 
under another title at a symphony concert in 1902. When 
it was then heard it, appealed to all by its lyric flight and 
its unsophisticated beauty. The composition, suggested by 
a poem in Paul Verlaine’s cycle ‘La Bonne Chanson,’ has 
been thoroughly revised and reorchestrated. In many in- 
stances in music as in literature revision has enfeebled the 
original. The sandpapering and polishing have brought 
tameness, the pursuit of perfection has resulted in finical- 
ness. It has not been so with this composition, which must 
now be ranked for its spontaneity, its warmth, its poetic 
feeling, with the finest and most mature of Mr. Loeffler’s 
works. There is no over elaboration, no anxious search 
after the unusual, no apparently deliberate avoidance of 
frankly melodic expression. There is no suggestion of 
Flaubertian toil and agony in shunning what might be 
considered conventional and obvious. Richly scored this 
‘poem’ has substance in thought as well as gorgeousness in 
expression. Surely Mr. Loeffler will now be willing to 
allow the publication of it.’ 

Hy T. Parker wrote in the Boston Transcript of the keen 
interest manifested in the program “the keener because 
Mr. Loeffler is the most individual of present American 
composers.” He spoke of the “passionate development of 
a manifestly melodious motive. It is upborne to a climax 
of ardent apostrophe, it is lifted again to what the com- 
poser designs as the splendors of sunrise, at every turn it 
is enriched harmonically, amplified instrumentally, deep- 
ened by modulation, broadened by progression. His motive 
sings full and strong to his hearers, he uses at will every 
one of these semi-conventional processes of opulent music 
making. His climax, his surprise, follow the best models, 
but they are of the Loeffler making his way with the rest 
of the young composers sixteen year’s ago, rather than of 
the Loeffler of 1918, matured and isolated master. Per- 
haps thereby he preserves the consistency of this new 
version of an early piece.” 

“La Bonne Chanson” is programmed again for the Bos- 
ton Symphony Concerts in Symphony Hall, Boston, to- 
morrow and Saturday, March 25-26, 


Claussen Sings in “Aida” on Short Notice 


Julia Claussen may, or may not, be trying to rival Flor- 
ence Easton’s record for substituting in leading roles at 


the Metropolitan at the last moment, but recently she sang 


Amneris in a special performanice. of “Aida” at a few 
hours’ notice—a la Easton—and, as usual, distinguished 
herself with a thoroughly finished and artistic perform- 
ance of a big role. Mme. Claussen returned the last of 
February from an extensive concert tour of the West to 
assume her duties at the Metropolitan. Already in the 
operas she has sung this month she has made her presence 
felt, not only by her singing, but also by her finished 
artistry. Her performance of Ortrud in “Lohengrin” has 
been specially enjoyed by the huge audiences that crowd 
into the Metropolitan every time this highly successful 
‘Wagnerian .revival is sung with Florence Easton gracing 
the performance with hér supérb. portrayal of the Psyche- 
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THE MIDDLE GROUND 


Holding a Brief for Those Who Are Not of the Extreme Classes, and an Explanation of the Term “Popular” in Music 


We have often dreamed that it might be a wonderful 
thing to receive an invitation to afternoon tea on Mount 
Parnassus. How interesting it would be if we could find 
out what Socrates really thought of himself, and what 
Plato thought of his own philosophy! We might find 
Hamlet condemning Shakespeare for making the world 
believe that he was mad. The old lady who lived in a shoe 
might tell us all her secrets, and Old King Cole might turn 
out to be an entirely different person than we have been led 
to believe. We wonder if the old musicians get together 
and have a good laugh at us for praising them to the skies 
when they really never deserved it. The enthusiast fre- 
quently attempts to read into literature and music thoughts 
which were never in the minds of the authors and com- 
posers, and as a result they really scared the average per- 
son out of any attempt to discover for himself the real 
secrets of musical composition. The terms classical and 
popular have been misused in music. The ordinary person 
rushes madly away from any classical program because he 
believes that anyone who indulges in classical music, per 
se, is either an extremist or crazy. 

Popular music is generally understood to mean music 
of the street. Let us pause and reflect for a moment on 
some of the things that have been popular for years. The 
“Moonlight Sonata,” Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” Molloy’s “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” and innumerable 
of others that will never die. Are these not popular? It 
is to this class of music that the term should apply, and 
not to the transitory and fugacious trivialities of melody 
writing. 

To teach music successfully we must begin with the idea 
that the subject has an emotional appeal to the listener, 
and if we proceed with this as a basis we can easily popu- 
larize music not only in the schools, but also in the com- 
munity as well, 

Criticism or ScHoot Music. 

There is no doubt that many mistakes have been made in 
school music through an over anxiety to raise the subject 
to a really high and artistic level, and as a result teachers 
have frequently incorporated into their metrods formal 
instruction which has never been construed by the public as 
being the proper sort of instruction for children. School 
text books, in going far afield to gather literature in music, 
have forgotten the fact that, after all, success in music 
depends almost entirely on a consistent development of what 
has been popular through the ages. George Ade, the well 
known humorist, in a recent article on music treats this 
as follows: “Popularity need not be a synonym for cheap- 
ness and unworthiness. Prunes and sunsets and georgettes 
and kodaks are popular, but what would our vaunted civili- 
zation do without them?” He is indeed right. For the 
multiplicity of things which he represents in his simple 
and direct reference have made the world go round for 
centuries. We are all more or less vain, and once our 
vanity has been flattered we begin to think very highly of 
those who have advanced the compliments: With equal in- 
tenseness we shrink from those who are not quite so flat- 
tering. How true this is in music! If we can listen in- 
telligently and appreciatively to the type of music which 
we understand, how eager we are to investigate something 
which we apparently do not understand. 


APPRECIATION OF Music By THE LAYMAN, 

Let us suppose that a group of people gather together 
for an evening’s amusement. Some misguided enthusiast 
assumes that he has been self anointed to relieve the world 
of its gross ignorance of music, and proceeds at once to 
tell us all about the marvelous creative genius of the mod- 
erns. Say, for example, the type of melody which has 
neither originality, rhythm nor content, but is gathered to- 
gether under that very general and misunderstood caption 
“ultra.” We fear that the audience will in a very few min- 
utes be as volatile as fleecy clouds driven by a.strong wind. 
Presume that when the long haired enthusiast pauses for 


his second wind, some misguided person goes unobtrusively 
to the piano and starts to play “that fox-trot” which is ever 
so popular. Observe the listeners crowding around the 
piano and singing the chorus at least twenty-seven times, 
thereupon ‘declaring the evening to be quite a musical suc- 
cess. What a lesson is contained therein! What a chance 
for the real serious minded teacher who starts out with 
an idea that he really wants to do something for the 
general public, as against that type which believes that 
giving second rate concerts of “classical” music is ever 
going to accomplish the purpose of educating the public. 
We have had a great deal of the latter and very little of 
the former. 

It must not be misunderstood that the object of school 
music is merely to popularize the subject. It has a bigger 
and broader motive than is ever understood by most people. 
There is a tidal wave which will surge us back to a saner 
and better comprehension of the subject. It will teach us 
that after all music is not a subject for the select few, but 
for everyone who has the power to hear, to feel and to 
think, 

Tue Mippte Grounp. 


The sensible pedagogue’s attitude toward teaching has 
been that of practical knowledge for use in life. To wit- 
ness; the type of arithmetic taught should be that which 
will best fit the boy for his particular vocation, if that is 
his decision for the future. Students going in for export 
and import trade should have that type of geography which 
will best fit them for their work. In a business course, 
commercial English must of necessity take precedence over 
literature, and so on down through the list of subjects. 
But when we face music, we have no middle ground upon 
which to meet, and for that reason it becomes our duty 
to popularize the subject from the standpoint of music 
which has lived because it had something more in it than 
a trifle. The fifth symphony of Beethoven is just as won- 
derful today as the day it was written, if not more so. 
Is that not a true test of popularity? Must we ignore 
that type of music which has had its appeal to the millions 
and millions of hearts, simply because we think it popular, 
and accept that which has made an appeal to the limited 
and select few? The so-called “uneducated jury” is after 
all to decide what shall and what shall not live. We have 
faith in their judgment, and if we are wise, we will listen 
to the judgment which they pronounce upon the victim, 
and take heart in the fact that ere long there shall be a 
general awakening throughout our country to the fact 
that music and music lovers are again to be united. 


New York Has Alumnae Chapter of S. A. I. 
Sorority 


The Epsilon chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, lo- 
cated at the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, has recently 
established an alumnae chapter in New York City, available 
to chapter members who are alumnae of this school and 
located in or near New York. The chapter has at present 
a membership of twenty with Marguerite Williams of Strat- 
ford, Conn., president, and Helen Pritchard, 244 Riverside 
Drive, secretary. 

This organization not only furnishes an opportunity for 
sorority sisters to meet together socially from time to time, 
but also enables them to entertain honorary members of 
the sorority located in New York City, including the follow- 
ing well known artists: Julia Claussen, Florence Eastou. 
Olive Fremstad, Amelita Galli-Curci, Frieda Hempel, Louise 
Homer, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Margaret Matzenauer, Clau- 
dia Muzio, Marcella Sembrich, Janet Spencer and Florence 
Hinkle-Witherspoon. 





Althouse Not a Male Prima Donna 


Arthur Middleton will have to look to his laurels. When 
1¢ lately sang in San Francisco the Bulletin called attention 
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RHEA SILBERTA’S 


“THE MESSAGE” 


sung by 


ROSA PONSELLE 


IN HER CONCERTS THIS SEA- 
SON. THIS SONG SINGLED OUT 
FOR ESPECIAL LAUDATORY 
COMMENT BY CRITICS. 

“Her voice trembles in tenderness as in 
Silberta’s ‘Message.’ ’’—Nashville, Tenn., 
Banner, Oct. 22, 1920. 

“In an effective bit by Silberta she dis 
played an understanding and control which, 
combined with the unusual quality of her 
voice, delighted her hearers.”—Tulsa 7ri 
bune, Oct. 26, 1920 


“As did also Silberta’s gentle and appeal- 
ing ‘The Message.’ "St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, Oct. 28, 1920. 


“Her interpretation of Silberta’s ‘The 
Message’ was roundly applauded.” 
Detroit ‘ree Press, Oct. 20, 1920, 

“*The Message, by Silberta, proved a 
great success, as it showed the exquisite 
artistry of Miss Ponselle in expression and 
tone range that sustained her reputation for 
possessing a register unbroken in tone.” 
Tulsa, Okla., Daily World, Oct. 26, 1920 


“Could anything be lovelier than the 
wondrously beautiful ‘Message’ by Sil- 
berta when sung with such caressing 
tenderness ?”’—Nashville, ‘Tenn 
sean, Oct. 22, 1920. 


. lennes 


“Her aria from Massenet’s ‘Le Cid’ and 
Silberta’s ‘The Message’ were genuinely 
moving.” —Detroit Journal, Oct. 20, 1920 


Published in high and low ke by 








HUNTZINGER and DILWORTH 
For sale everywhers 

to the fact that he was “above all a he-man’s singer.” Now 
comes a letter from the chairman of the committee that had 
Paul Althouse in Vancouver recently in which this official 
says in one paragraph: “The soul of a real man spoke 
to us and thrilled us as we have never been before in this 
city”"—which makes it easy to understand why these two 
singers are so much thought of in the West, the land of 
the great outdoors and the abode of “real’’ men 

“Give me a good car with the open road ahead and the ex 


hilarating air of the West,and | am like a boy again strik 
ing out for his first camping trip into the wilderness,” said 
Althouse. “And my singing shows it, too The new ‘pep’ 
that I breathe in at every turn of the road in this glorious 
country is reflected in the vigor | put into my singing that 


night. Perhaps that is one of the reasons why the critics 
have commented upon the virility of my work. Some of 
the pink-scented tenors that are afraid to stir out of doors 
on a windy day for fear of husking up, should try this 
method for getting the cobwebs out of their voice, Of 
course when it is very blowy, | see that my mouth and 
throat are given some protection, but as for sitting indoors 
moping before the fire all day before singing in the evening, 
not for me! The only fault | have to find with my present 
tour is that I don’t get enough time between dates to enjoy 


the open.” 











THE DRAKE 


CHICAGO’S WONDERFUL NEW HOTEL 


LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
On the famous Boulevard Link 








5 minutes ride—20 minutes walk from 
the shopping, theatre and business district, 





Under the direction of The Drake Hotel 
Co., owners of THE BLACKSTONE. 





Room rates $5.00 single, $6.00 double 
and up. 





The National Piano Convention will 
be held at The Drake, the week of 
May 9th, 1921. 
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INTEREST 
. theatric ally speaking 


NOTES OF 
are queer times we live in 
Last week, the height of the Lenten season, 
ve recorded special matinees and three new offerings. This 
heing Holy Week, finds an almost unheard of activity along 
Broadway The week brought us three new plays, all of 
demanding sericus attention. Certainly the much 
heralded “Mary Stuart” is something with which to reckon 
and if everyone is not greatly disappointed in this expecta 
assume a new vitality. After “Mac- 
set one’s mind too seriously on a 
a not overly successful production 
is apt to follow. However, it is very sate to assume that 
john Drinkwater has a play which will equal his “Lincoln 
rhen, too, there is William Harris, 
a good deal of confidence 
at the Bijou Theater with 
Arthur Byron came to the 
a play that gives promise 
Between.” 


These 
course 


them 


will 
is best not to 


tion the season 
pein it 


promised play, because 


surpass it 


and perhaps 
who inspires 


Ir., the producer, 
Ditrichstein 
his very newest play 
Phirty-ninth Street 
of being successful, “The 

It's Up to You” is the only new musical event of the 
week. This comedy is presented by William Moore Patch; 
the book is by Douglas Leovidd and August McCew, and 
Manuel Klein and John L. McManus. This 
is taking the place of “Blue Eyes,” which opened at the 
three weeks ago. The Lew Fields and Molly King 
ved this week to the Shubert, where Nora Bayes 
Tree” ended a not overly successful season. 
completed its twenty-three weeks’ run 


has arrived 
“Toto.” 

Theater in 
Ghost 


Leo 


the score by 


Lasino 

revue me 

in “Her Family 
“The Skin Game” 

at the Bijou and will be sent on tour 

Players presented the fifth program 


The Provincetown 
March 21, “Inheritaa- 


of their present season on Monday, 
tors,” by Susan Glaspell 

Ruth Draper, the monologist, 
cessful recitals in this city during the present season 
She left last week for a long Western tour, and afterward 
sail for London to fill some engagements there 
Greenwich Village Theater last week, a very 
play was tried out, “The Survival of the 
critic stated that “As an example of the 
unintentionally ridiculous it easily outclassed ‘Pagans.’” 
If you will remember, “Pagans” and “John Hawthorn” 
were considered the two worst plays of the season, and if 
‘The Survival of the Fittest” is going to outclass “Pagans” 
one can draw his own conclusions. Another critic states: 
Those who accepted it literally were agreed that no play 
so preposterious had been attempted in this town 
memory of, the oldest inhabitant of the aisle 
seats.” But for the fact that the Greenwich Village Thea- 
ter is rather far downtown, it is altogether possible that 
such criticism calling it the worst play in re will attract 
as to declare it the best. But it is 


has given ten very suc- 


will 

At thé 
extraordinary 
Fittest.” One 


quite 
within the 


as good an audience 
likely not to survive 

Last week ended the tryout of the Kummer playlets at 
the Punch and Judy Theater. They were entertaining but 
did not equal “Rollo’s Wild Oat,’ the regular attraction at 
this house. It is good news to learn that “Mixed Mar- 
riages,” recently seen here at various theaters in special 
matinees, will be matineed at the Punch and Judy for 
an indefinite run It is not announced that Margaret 
Wycherly, however, will play the leading role, but it is 
to be sincerely hoped that she will. 
Anglin announces that because of the magni 
tude of the “Iphigenia” production to be given at the 
Manhattan Opera House, the performance will be post- 
poned from Monday until Thursday night, April 7, and 
Friday matinee, April 8 

“The Hero” was withdrawn from the Longacre Theater 
after a few special matinees. Notices from the Sam H 
Harris offices state that this production will be one of the 
early fall offerings 

rhe music for the songs introduced in John Drinkwater's 
“Mary Stuart” were composed by the author's brother, 


AMUSEMENTS 


° GOHAN’S 3 BIG HITS 


ee WEST a st T.—BYBNINGS 8:3 8:30; MATS. 


THE MEANEST MAN 
[IN THE WORLD 


Cast includes OTTO KRUGER and MARION COAKLEY 
q THEATRE, B’WAY & 434 ST. BVB., 
She COHAN 8:30; MATS. WED, AND SAT. 
Greatest mystery of them all 


THE TAVERN 


“What's All the Shootin’ For"’ 


KNICKERBOCKER "WAY. & 80h ST. EVES, 8:15 
GEO, M. COHAN’S COMEDIANS 


MARY 


(ISN'T IT A GRAND OLD NAME?) 
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EVES. at 8.10 


George Drinkwater. This historical play has easily become 
the center of attraction for the week. 
MARGARET ANGLIN’S PortrayAL oF “JOAN oF Arc.” 

Emile Moreau’s “Trial of Joan the Arc” at the Cen- 
tury Theater on Easter Sunday will give Margaret Anglin 
an opportunity to portray possibly one of the most dra- 
matic characters she has yet undertaken. Historically, 
there is no more appealing story than the life of this sim- 
who, for a time, controlled the destinies of the 
French. The climax of this pathetic career about which 
the drama centers is the farcical trial, and from this 
episode in French history Moreau has taken the basis of 
his great play. To quote Miss Anglin: “It is the glorious 
martyr that is celebrated here, the loveliest character in 
French history.” To enhance this elaborate production 
Miss Anglin will use the entire score of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Maid of Orleans” music, played for the first time in this 
country in its entirety by a symphony orchestra, with Wil- 
liam Parsons conducting. The Easter matinee is under 
the auspices of the Knight of Columbus branch of the 
Herbert Hoover European Relief Fund. 


Witt SignNaL Winter GARDEN CARNIVAL 
OPENING. 

President Harding has been invited to open the tenth 
anniversary celebration of the New York Winter Garden 
on March 20, By pressing a button in the Executive Man- 
sion, the President will signal the stage of the Winter 
Garden in New York and the great celebration and car- 
nival will get under way, the first of its kind ever attempted 
in New York City. Al Jolson, foremost comedian of the 
famous Broadway theater, on behalf of Lee and J. J. 
Shubert, invited the President to participate in the anni- 
versary program. 

BisPHAM Denies VAUDEVILLE Tour. 

In the issue of February 24, this department published an 
announcement which was received in this office to the 
effect that David Bispham, the very well known concert 
singer and teacher, is soon to begin a vaudeville tour in 
a one act comedy with music. A letter has been received 
from Mr. Bispham stating: “This announcement is en- 


ple girl, 


PRESIDENT 


GRACE LA RUB, 
very popular musical comedy star, is seen this season 
in “Dear Me” at the Republic Theater, now in the tenth 
week of its New York run. This is Miss La Rue’s first 
appearance on Broadway in a dramatic role, and in it she 
has revealed unsuspected emotional ability. 


The 


tirely unauthorized and is likely to interfere with the spring 
bookings of my pupils. I would be glad if you would con- 
tradict it in your. next issue.’ 


“Tue Son DAuGHTER” To Be Mape Into Granp Opera. 


Gino Marinuzzi, conductor for the Chicago Opera during 
the past season, is to write an opera from the famous 
Belasco play “The Son Daughter.” This is the third pro- 
duction from the celebrated David Belasco to find its way 
to the grand art. From Puccini came “Madame Butterfly” 
and “The Girl of the Golden West.” 


A Franz Scuupert Musicat Comepy. 


The Shuberts have in rehearsal a musical comedy, “Blos- 
som Time,” an operetta written by Dorothy Donnelly and 
Sigmund Romberg. The theme of the story is several 
romantic instances in the life of the great composer, Franz 
Schubert. Many of Schubert's best known songs will be 
interpolated in the score. Colin O’Moore, tenor, has been 
engaged, together with Bertram Peacock, baritone, lately 
of the Capitol forces. 


Rose CocHtan Ceveprates SeventietH Birtupay, 

Rose Coghlan, playing the role of Madame Rabouim in 
Belasco’s production, “Deburau,” passed her seventieth 
birthday on March 18, She was born in Petersboro, Eng- 
land, and received her education in London. Her stage 
debut was made at the Theater Royal, Greenock, Scotland, 
in 1869. In 1872 she came to America, joining the stock 
company at the old Wallach Theater. Miss Coghlan has 
always been associated with the best of American and 
English productions and there is not a more prominent 


AMUSEMENTS 
TIMES SQUARE THEATRE West 4204 street 


Matinees, Thur. and Sat. at 2.30 Nights at 8.30 
A New Musical Play - 


““Ohe Right Girl” 


APOLLO Tre F emg » W. 42nd St. Rves 8:20 


owed, @® Sat. at 2:20 
MAX BR, WILNER & 8. ROMBERG present 


PAT ROONEY and MARION BENT 


in THE HIGH-FLYING MUSICAL HIT 


“LOVE BIRDS” 


sac MILLER’S THEATRE ame 


Matinees, Thureday and Sa 


own MARS, FISKE " 


oer hele UP, JONATHAN Sad 


A New Comedy by Hatcher Hughes & Elmer &. Rice 
Staged by HARRISON GREY FISKE 


LONGACRE W235: Exes 8:32 


. & Sat. 2:30. 
SAM H. HARRIS name 


‘aa “THE CHAMPION” 
“The Funniest Play in Town.”—The Sun. 
CENTRAL Wiainre ied Psu) tnatser, 2:30 
THIRD MONTH 
F. Ray Comstock & Morris Gest Present 
The London and Paris Sensation 
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AFGAR 
“Has taken New York by storm.”—Telegram. 
O THEATRE, Broadway and 45th Street 
T Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:25 
HENRY W. SAVAGE announces the return 
to the speaking stage of 
(HERSELF) 
in CORNERED 
LIBERTY fueAtre a oe 
Evenings, 8.20. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.20 
——Henry W. Savage offers—— 
in a Musical Comedy Hit 
“TADY 
BILLY” 
FRAZEE Gavin 
42nd —welags I of Sway 
at. 
eats ew tn Ser “THE 
WOMAN of of BRONZE” 
WINCHELL SMITH 
Director of 
gx po to the By ** "3 Wise Fools,”” ‘Lightnin’ " 
4 sont mee 
GRACE HALE 
LARUE & HAMILTON 
‘ IN 
DEAR ME at the REPUBLIC SRRATRE 
42nd Street Evenings, 8 
Pe ent Wednesdav & Saturday. 230 30 
a —<—<—$<$<$——= -— — 
member of the profession before the public today. She is a 
sister of the late Charles Coghlan. - 
“Love Birps” at THE APOLLO. 

Pat Rooney and Marion Bent came to Broadway last 
week in a new musical comedy by Sigmund Romberg. 
Elizabeth Murray, Eva Davenport and James E. Sullivan 
are also in the cast. There are a lot of catchy songs in 
the score and the production on a whole is a very interest- 
ing entertainment ; of course Pat Rooney carries away the 
honors, This is the beginning of the summer musical 
shows that will soon crowd out all other forms of enter- 
tainment. It is feared, however, that this year they will 
have to share honors with feature pictures. 

“Tue Rigut Girt” at THE TIMES SQUARE, 

Here is a musical comedy that is modeled on the style 
of musical entertainments of several seasons ago. It is 
tuneful and has a clean book to help it along. This jis 
certainly a great departure from the current Revue and 
musical comedies, and thereby may languish by the way- 
side. A detailed review will appear in a later issue of two 
musical offerings. 

Bevasco’s “DrsuraAu” vs, THE Frencit “Depurau. 

It is with hesitation and ‘misgiving that one veal 8 
the task of making comparisons between the French “De- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago and San Francisco) 
Canciones Populares (Spanish Songs) 
Edited by Allena Luce, A. M. 


This is a strongly-bound volume of 138 pages, being a collection 
of idiomatic songs from Spain and Spanish America, with thir 
original Spanish lyrics. It is probably the first collection of such 
material, and it is surely high time such a collection was printed, 
for this country’s relationship with Spanish-America is becoming 
closer every day since the Spanish-American war. What with 
sugar and hid:s and the enticement of being but a few hours sail 
from Florida, Cuba has become notably important in the lives of 
all North Americans. The book is divided into four sections, as 
follows: Part I, Songs from Porto Rico; part II, Songs from Cuba, 
Spain and Mexico; part III, Patriotic and Popular Songs in Porto 
Rico, and Part IV, Porto Rican folk Songs and Singing Games, 
All the texts are in somal, and preceding each song there is a 
short analysis in English. These descriptive paragraphs are most 
necessary, as they tell the meanin, and origin of the song. All 
the piano accompaniments are coh, suited ‘to the traditions of a 

ple who sing largely to guitar or mandolin accompaniment. 

iss Luce, who gathered the material and prepared the book, is 
assistant professor of music at the University of Porto Rico, and 
Professor F of | Harvard University, says the following, in part, 
in the foreword: y To us who are entrusted with the duty of 
imparting to Taglish. speaking persons a knowledge of the Spanish 
language and of the arts to which it is a key, the book brings wel 
come aid of a collateral sort. In short, the work now before 
us can afford enjoyment and instruction. . ., and at the same 
tims it can play its modest part in the movement of that sane 
Pan-Americanism which aims at the creation of mutual understand- 
ing and respect in the minds and hearts of all thinking men be- 
longing to the two great regions of English-speaking and Spanish- 
speaking America.” 

Who of us know, for instance, that “Aguinaldo” translated means 
Christmas or New Year's gift? Such a song is included in the 
lot. The hymn of Porto Rico, Christmas and New Year's hymns, 
and carols, a training camp marching song, serenades, school songs, 
danzas (the last-named full of difficult syncopations), May songs, 
the two “La Palomas” (Spanish and Porto Ric an), “La Golondrina,” 
a Mexican song corresponding in spirit to our “Home, Sweet Home,” 
Habaneras, guarachas (song in game form), Cachuchas (made 
familiar to North Americans by Gottschalk when on his popular 
tours in the ’60’s), Gitanas, “Himno de Riego” (composed by 
Huerta in 1820), an Argentinian song, and lastly, a large col 
lection of American patriotic songs, with Spanish words——all this 
is found in the volume. It seems “Star Spangled Banner” is 
sung in schools, and played at conclusion of plaza concerts in 
Porto Rico; “America” has ‘‘a happy Spanish reproduction of the 
meanin of the original words,” so says a note; “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean’ calls attention to the fact that it was originally 
English, as is our tune of “America; “The Marsellaise”’ has be- 
come so internationalized that the author says it is the “Song of 
Revolution” of all nations; “Hogar, dulce Hogar,” arranged for 
three-voice female voices, is none other than “Home, Sweet Home;" 
Schubert’s “Serenata,” ‘Holy Night, Silent Night,” “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing,” children’s songs, rounds, play-songs, all in 
Spanish, make this book very useful and authoritative, bringing, 
for the first time, the popular music of Spain and Spanish-speaking 
people right to us. 

The volume has a few errors, such as omission of the “n’’ in 
the word “following” on page 66, fourth line; the quotation marks 
alluding to the Constitution of 1812, page 84, are unnecessary; but 
the tasteful dark green binding, with yellow back and black print, 
a big palm against a background of water and mountain, gives it 
an attractive appearance, 

* * * 


(The John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, London) 


“Before a Shrine” and “Echoes of the Fete” 
(Two Sketches for Piano) 
By Reginald De Koven 


“The house devoted to the progress of American mus‘c,” as is 
printed on the title-pages of all the John Church Company music, 
always produces tasteful title-pages, black, white, red and gray com 
bining to make these two pieces attractive before scanning the 
inside. Once opening “Before a Shrine’’ (marked op. 415, No. 1) 
sustained, serious chords appear, in minor key, moving on to a 
distant key, played in livelier tempo, with modulation to the original 
key, and repetition of the first melody, played loudly, in octaves a 
part of the time, attaining climax and dying away. 


“Echoes of the Fete” is partially in polonaise tempo, gay and 
bright, playful in spots, with what appears to be a love-scene inter 
polated as the second section, songful and melodious. <A _ return 
to the first portion follows, most of it in minor. Both pieces are 
about grade, three. A “B.A.” of St. John’s College, Oxford England, 
com r of some of the most popular ot Americ an_operettas, such 
as “Robin Hood” and “Fencing Master,” later of serious operas 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera i. New York; conductor 
of the Washington, D. C., Symphony Orchestra for a time; ex 
»resident of the Manuscript Society of New York, died at his 
eautiful home on Park Avenue, New York, all too soon, mourned 
by everybody who knew him in the slightest, for he was an amiable 
personality. 


“Silver Heels,” “Idle Moments” and 
“Novelette,” (For Piano) 
By Mary O’Hara 


Red, white and black on the outside of these three pieces mingle 
in colors reminiscent of a certain Central Power in Europe, but 
the music inside is not at all German. With the exercises printed 
at top of the first inside page (a study in forearm and hand pivoting), 
and the directions as to the way to do this, the exact marking 
of the pedal, and the fingering, all provided, it is all too intensely 
create for the denizens of that .wrong-headed country. “Idle 

oments”’ is a study in time and rhythm, two notes, three notes, 
four, five, six and seven “pening in groups to be played to the 
value of a quarter note. ovelette in G"” is a study in multiple- 
part playing; to do this tastefully, bringing out the simultaneous 
melodies, is not eas So all three pieces can be recommended as 
teaching something efinite and necessary, 


Original Compositions and Special Arrange- 


ments, for Four Hands (One Piano) 


Eight pieces are comprised in this set, including the following: 
i. ring Song,” Emil Liebling, arranged by Spross; “Polonaise” 
Barcarolle,”’ Spross; “The Magic of Melody” and “Optimus,” 
pe polonaise, Qwen Cameron; “Dance Fantastic,” G. B. Coro- 
nara; “A Madrid Festival,’’ Frederic Mullen, and “March of the 
Pilgrims,” Ethelbert Nevin. 
oa these only two are at hand, Liebling’s “Spring Song’ is 
taneous, happy music, altogether echoing the title in music. 
one knew better how to write graceful, 
Liebling, the head of the Chicago branch of this well known 
American musical family. “Barcarolle,” by Spross, shows this 
composer of songs as one who writes somewhat in the vein of Mosz- 
kowski, agreeably spontaneous, moving on in natural vein, with 





THEODORE 


SCHROEDER 


The Eminent American Vocal Instructor Will Conduct His 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


at Lee, Maine 
MOLRATING NOW LISTED 
514 Pierce Building ° 


Copley Square, Boston 


salable music than Emil * 


COURIER 


Both ducts are 


MUSICAL 


chords and passages for both players. 
three. 


about grade 


* * * 
(Boosey & Co., New York, Toronto, London, Eng.) 


“In Faith I Shall Arise” (Sacred Song) 
By Vernon Eville 


Avery Werner wrote the poem of two stanzas of this very de- 
votional and effective sacred song. It breathes confidence in Him 
who controls us: 

“No other hand but Thine 
Could lead me through the 
No other tears but Thine 
Could wash away the stain.” 
The song begins with the usual four bars, coming to the recognized 

“religious close,” with the fourth of the tonic chord resolving to 
the third. ieerter and half notes comprize most of the note-values, 
the melody being plain, simple, easily sung and understood, dying 
away to soft chords, In three keys, but perhaps most effective if 
sung by a contralto of feeling. 


maze . 





WITH THE PUBLISHERS 








BOOSEY & CO., 
London and New York. 

The spring bulletin from Boosey & Company contains 
many charming ballads, two church songs and one very 
popular number. Under the department of Reviews and 
New Music, these various numbers will be discussed in 
detail, The list follows here: “Where My Dear Lady 
Sleeps” (F. S. Breville-Smith), “A Purer Soul” (Monk 
Gould), “O Let No Star Compare With Thee” (Michael 
Head), “The End of the Road” (Wilfred Sanderson), 
“Nightingale of June” (Wilfred Sanderson), “If You 
Were Here” (W. H. Squire), “Little Boy Moses He Got 
Lost” (Alvin S. Wiggers), “The World Can’t Go 'Round 
Without You” (Dorothy Jardon, Arthur Lamb & Alfred 
Solmon), “Take Me to Dreamland” (Alvin S. Wiggers), 
“You Brought Me Love” (Gladys Ross), “Autumn” (C. 
Alison-Crompton), “Little Son of Mine” (Ethel An- 
gless), “In Faith I Shall Arise” (Vernon Eville). 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Cleveland and New York. 

On February 28, at Cleveland, Mme, Christine Langen- 
han gave her first recital in that city. The local press was 
very enthusiastic over her voice, and pronounced the con- 
cert a decided artistic success. As a compliment to the 
local audienee, Mme. Langenhan included on her program 
“Heart’s Delight,” by James Rogers, and “You and | 
Alone,” by Wilson G. Smith, both Cleveland composers. 
Two other numbers were of special interest—"“Lassie o’ 
Mine” and “Come, For It’s June”—exquisite ballads of 
light melodious style. All four of these compositions are 
from the catalogue of the Sam Fox Publishing Company 
of Cleveland. 

Paul Althouse, while on his western tour, was invited 
to be a guest of honor at luncheon in a certain city which 
was given in his honor by well known business men, Alt- 
house accepted the invitation, but little did he realize what 
was in store for him. During luncheon he was called upon 
to make a little speech. It was so unexpected that, for a 
moment he was quite nonplussed. After the usual “unac- 
customed as I am” the silence was broken by a voice calling 
from the back of the room: “Say it with singing!” When 
the laughter and applause subsided, Mr. Althouse walked 
immediately to the piano and sang “Lassie o’ Mine,” and 
for the enthusiastic applause, Mr. Althouse said “I thank 
you” just as if he had made a regular speech. 


FRED FISHER, INC., 
New York (¢ ity. 

The musical score of “Sittin’ Pretty” has just been re- 
ceived at this office. It is a clever little musical comedy 
of the A, E. F., words by McElbert Moore and music by 
J. Fred Coots, and published for the A. E. F. Play Library 
by Fred Fisher, Inc. The soldier talent in the A. E. F. 











Latest Songs by 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


CADMAN 


Doe-Skin Blanket, The (2 keys)............++:: 60 
(Sung by Cecil Fanning) 

OB PEO OT OYE ETT Te eee 60 
(Sung by Arthur Hackett) 

Her Shadow (Canoe Song) ..............000055 60 
(Sung by Sophie Braslau) 

Love Like the Dawn Came Stealing (3 keys)..... 60 


(Sung by Dorothy Jardon) 


NEW SONGS OF GREAT INTEREST 


Bumble Fairy, The—Adams ................... 60 
Dusk, with Its Mystic Charm (3 keys)—Finch... .50 
Spinning- Wheel Song (2 keys)—Foster.......... 50 
Twilight Hour (2 keys)—Huerter .............. 50 
Bagpipe Man, The—McKinney ................. 60 


(Sung by Minnie Carey Stine, Dicie Howell, Miss 


“Bobby” Besler, Ethelynde Smith, etc.) 
(Usual Discount Allowed) 
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BOSTON, 11 NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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was enough to furnish unlimited numbers of musical com 
edies and the publishing of the scores to perpetuate these 
very original offerings is a novel idea. They are particu- 
larly adapted for communities which are interested in giv- 
ing their own local productions, 


JACK MILLS, 

New York. 

Two very attractive ballads from 

been sent to this department—“My Dream o’ Dreams,” 

words by Charles O'Flynn and music by Henry Welling, 

and “Calling,” lyric by Max Freedman and music by Harry 

D. Squires. These would make two very acceptable num- 

bers for musical programs at the picture houses, and could 

be used to advantage on a recital program in a group of 
American ballads, M. J 


INC,, 


Jack Mills, Inc., have 


Althouse Delights San Antonio 


San Antonio, Tex., March 4, 1921.—Last evening at Bee 
thoven Hall Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, assisted by Rudolph Gruen, pianist, was 


numbers included 
Doux Lien,” Del 


recital, His 
* Dupare; “Un 


heard in an enjoyable 
“Manoir de Rosemonde,’ 


bruck; “Le Sais-Tu,” Massenet ; “Chevauchee Cosaque,” 
Fourdrain; “Ah Fuyez” from ‘ ‘Manon,” Massenet; “Happi- 
ness,” Hageman; “Someone Worth While,” Ward-Stephens ; 


Morning,” Mana-Zucca; “The Blind Plough- 
man, " Clarke ; “May Day Carol,” Taylor; “Vale,” Russell; 
“Lassie o’ Mine,” Walt, and “The Living God,” O'Hara. 

Mr. Althouse was in good voice and his rendition of the 
program aroused much enthusiasm. Mr. Gruen was a 
very satisfactory assisting artist, both in his accompani 
ments and his solos, 


“Top, o’ the 


Luigi Curci to Re-Marry 


Mr. and Mrs, Pier A. Tirindelli 
engagement of their daughter, Vanda, 
wedding will take place in the late spring, 
and Mrs. Curci will sail for Rome, where 
their home during a part of each year 


have announced the 
to Luigi Curci. The 
after which Mr 
they will make 








JOSIE PUJOL 


Violiniste 
touring 


Southern States and Cuba 
April and May, 1921 


“Miss Pujol gave a very satisfactory 
performance, showing finish, tech- 
nique and an even tone not usually 


associated with such youthful per- 
formers.” 
Montreal Gazette, Nov. 8, 1920. 


“Young in years, Miss Pujol re- 
vealed good technique in the sonata 
. » » Was so well liked that she had to 
repeat it. She completely charmed 
the audience.” 

Newark News, April 24, 1920. 


“She played the Romanza Andaluza 
with lovely tone and assurance, even 
the most difficult passages with re- 
markable technique.” 

Havana El Triumpho, May 6, 1920. 


GIRL VIOLINIST SCORES 
“With the Albany Woman’s Club 
last night, Miss Josie Pujol, Cuban 
Violinist, gave a varied and interest- 
ing program with fine technique and 
complete control.” 


Albany Argus, Jan. 16, 1921. 


Exclusive Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 West 45St NEW YORK CITY 
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HAVANA HEARS KUBELIK AND 
RUBINSTEIN IN RECITALS 


Havana, Cuba, March 14, 1921,—The first week of March 
Jan Kubelik to the island for three recitals under 
Sociedad Pro Arte Musical. Havana 
having their first glimpse of each other 
and there was mutual response and warmth ending in com- 
plete acceptance. To such an extent did Cuba like Kubelik 
(which is more fun to say than to read) that he gave an 
additional concert in addition to the three originally sched- 
led. His programs were widely varied and ran the gaunt- 
let fre Bach air on the G string to the Dvorak “Hu- 
moresque That should be all-sufficient for the most as- 
sorted audience and in this case it seemed to be wholly 
atisfactory We found the andante religioso movement 
of the Vieuxtemps concerto No, 4 the high point of all 
that he played. Accompaniments were more than well done 
Pierre Augieras who also played a Chopin ballad in 
hat was quite clearly a way that appealed to the Cuban 
temperament down to the last note 
from the welcome that greeted Arthur Rubinstein at his 
first recital in the National Theater on March 9, it would 
seem that he is the most popular and the best beloved by the 
Spanish people of all those pianists who have come to Cuba 
of late Che one thing that seemed responsible for this 
admiration is the fact that there is perhaps no pianist today 
Spanish music in the way Rubinstein does, and 
simple knot that he has tied the hearts of the 
Spanish music on the piano is usually a dis 
under the fingers of the Pole who lived 
many years in Spain, it is a joy. 
Ihe two outstanding features of the concerts were the 
Bach-Liszt fantasie and fugue and the Beethoven “Ap- 
passionata” sonata. Of the Bach, let us say that we have 
seldom heard it played as well and seldom if ever, better. 
Of the Beethoven, it was all of the things that one always 
hopes this particular sonata will be—and never is because 
{ the seeming inability to keep away from the sentimental 
with Rubinstein, it was great power contrasted with 
feather lightness 
‘he Chopin of this occasion will not go out of one’s 
mind, It is one of the few cases where one looked forward 
to all of the numbers of this group after having heard the 


agp 
auspices ot the 
ind Kubelik were 


ym the 


who plays 
it 1s im this 
people here 
appomtment 
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were waltzes, a nocturne, a study, ballads, 
Rubinstein as an interpreter of 
ya). ig 


first. There 
scherzos and the berceuse. 
Chopin is to be looked to more and more. 


Heizer Music School Activities 


At the Heizer Music School of Sioux City, Ia., on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 20, a program of unusua! interest 
was given be fore the MacDowell Club by pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Heizer. 

Worthy of special mention was the initial performance of 
the new Heizer Music School String Quartet, the members 
of which are Earl Lombard, Lawrence Dimsdale, Sam 
Sherr and Claude Lombard, pupils of Mr. Heizer. The 
quartet played two movements from a Haydn quartet, the 
scherzo from a Beethoven quartet, the celebrated Boccherini 
as well as an arrangement of “Believe Me if All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms.” The members showed serious 
work. 

Three piano pupils of Mrs. Heizer—Gilbert Kramer, 
Harry Thatcher, Jr., and little Sara Weiner, aged respec- 
tively, eighteerf, fifteen and twelve years—distinguished 
themselves by their performance of the Bach D minor 
triple concerto, which they played upon three pianos with 
perfect ensemble, displaying good musicianship. 

These pupils also appeared in solo numbers, Gilbert 
Kramer playing a German dance by Beethoven, Chopin 
etude, op. 25, No. 9, and the first movement of the Men- 
delssohn G minor concerto. Harry Thatcher, Jr., played 
the Japane se etude, by Poldini; ‘“Habanera,” by Chab- 
rier, and “Lotus Land,” by Cyril Scott, ane a movement 
from the Grieg A minor concerto, L ittle S sara Weiner held 
the audience spellbound in her performance of the Chopin 
nocturne, op. 37, No. 2. ‘ 

Joanna Pettit and Hope Maynard played a charming 
duet. 

Mrs. Collingwood Tucker, a woman of charming per- 
sonality, possessing a good voice and having a genuine 
musical message to deliver, made her third appearance at 
the Heizer Music School in her recital of Afro-American 
folk songs. Many of these have never been heard before, 
as Mrs. Tucker had them from the slaves upon her father’s 
plantation and from her old mammy nurse. They are of 
distinct value, for they are sung, as originally, unaccom- 
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GODOWSKY CHICAGO 
MASTER CLASS 


MR. GODOWSKY will conduct a MASTER CLASS 
for pianists at the Fine Arts Building in Chicago, for 
a term of five weeks beginning June 13th, 1921. 


This announcement of 
C:\LASS by MR. GODOWSKY will be welcomed by the 
host of pianists and students who have long sought an 


opportunity to study with the great Master. 


MR. GODOWSKY will give one free scholarship to the 
MASTER CLASS. Free scholarship application blank 


Application should be made early. 


further 
TROOST AVE., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Chicago address will be announced later 


KNABE PIANO 


the first Chicago MASTER 


Address all inquiries 
HORNER-WITTE, 3000 


notice to 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 





Mr. Godowsky’s tours under exclusive direction 


Milton Diamond, Director 
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til May, Seattle, Wash. 
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panied. Records of. them have been made for Harvard 
University and other schools of American institutions. 
Mrs. Collingwood Tucker should be better known and 
these authentic American negro melodies, which are fast 
passing out, should be preserved. 

Gladys La Resche, of Sioux City, a pupil of Herman 
Devries, of Chicago, who spent the holidays with her 
mother, gave an informal recital while at home, at the 
Heizer Music School, where she was formerly a student. 
Miss La Resche displays a contralto voice of rare quality, 
which is being carefully trained by Mr. Devries. 


A Foot of Dimes for Music 


The following extract has been sent out by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs : 

“This is the silver jubilee of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. What claim has the Federation upon the 
dimes of this country? Why should you part with some- 
thing unless ‘something will be returned—if not to you, to 
someone ? 

“We will take it for granted that you believe music is an 
important part of civilization. The mind understands and 
grasps great situations—but the soul makes us feel them. 
Often music unites the mind and soul of man so that he 
may think and feel at the same time. The soul’s isolation 
is so terrible at times. We know how music opens the 
floodgates of the soul, and how it may melt the bars of 
iron of the mind that through hardness has cut itself off 
from other minds. Music does not need to plead its case. 

“This Silver Jubilee should be epoch-making for the Fed- 
eration. A quarter of a century of work done—of work 
begun. Every music club that belongs to the Federation 
has the privilege of sending delegates to the biennial—the 
biennial means much to the musical health of the country. 

“Reports are read—they become living things to stir the 
imagination and stimulate endeavor. Prizes are awarded— 
every musician points with pride to an award made by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. Many composers 
do not believe in the system which we have followed of 
prize competition. It has no doubt its cruel side. It is 
natural to feel a great sympathy for all who have tried and 
failed. Do many of us realize the strength that each 
individual develops in trying to reach a goal? The loser 
in one competition may be the winner of others—just be- 
cause he started on the path of honestly testing his ability. 
Many musicians say they believe in the Commission sys- 
tem. Prize winners are the ones usually commissioned or 
chosen to do other big works. There is much more to be 
said for prize giving than against prize giving. The Fed- 
eration encourages young artists in many practical ways. 
Word is quickly passed and with authority, as to the relative 
merits of the young American artists. before the country. 

“In this way the Federation can become the clearing house 
of American and foreign talent. That alone is performing 
an incalculable service to the community. 

“The imagination is always gripped by the thought of 
the tiny stream meeting other tiny streams and flowing 
onward to the river, which not only can quench the thirst 
and water the flowers which grow near its bank but has 
new powers undreamt of by the tiny thread of water flow- 
ing through a pasture or trickling down a mountain slope. 

“The individual Club is to the Federation what the tiny 


stream is to the mighty river.” 


$3,000 a Performance for Martinelli 


Although the Chicago Opera Association has announced 

its intention of reducing the salaries of its artists, there 
seems to be no indication that a similar practice will be 
followed in South America, where Giovanni Martinelli 
has been engaged for twenty-four operatic performances 
in Buenos Aires at a salary of 15,000 gold francs per per- 
formance, or an equivalent of $3,000 in United States 
money. Mr. Martinelli is now on an extended concert tour 
through the South and Middle West, which will take him 
as far as San Antonio, Tex., and Denver, Col. Upon his 
return to New York next month he will sing a few extra 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera House, and has 
consented to appear at two charity concerts, one in New 
York City for the mutilated soldiers of Italy, and one in 
Jersey City for the Italian Hospital to be erected in that 
city. 
Mr. Martinelli and family have taken passage on the 
new steamer of the Munson Line, American Legion, which 
will sail on or about April 25. This will be the maiden 
trip of this new steamer, which sails directly from New 
York to Buenos Aires, 

Mr. Martinelli sang a number of ecclesiastical arias re- 
cently at the concert at Fordham University, which news 
has evidently spread to the cities which he will visit on 
his present concert tours, because he has received many 
requests to put some of these ecclesiastical songs on his 
concert programs. The famous tenor has also appeared a 
number of times on classical programs, singing such num- 
bers as “Gentle Airs” and “Sound an Alarm,” by Handel, 
and “Aria of Adelaide,” by Beethoven. Mr. Martinelli has 
also sung the tenor roles in the following oratorios: “Sta- 
bat Mater,” by Perosi; “Stabat Mater,” by Rossini, and 


Verdi's Requiem. 


Stefano Receives Ovation at Apollo Club 


On Monday afternoon, January 17, the fourth winter 
concert of the Apollo Club was given before a large audi- 
ence. Again Stefano, the well known harpist, was engaged 
as soloist for the evening. So artistic was his perform- 
ance that he was immediately re-engaged for next season. 
After each group an encore was demanded. The follow- 
ing is a criticism which appeared on Tuesday, January 18, 
in the Middletown Daily Herald: “Stefano di Stefano, the 
harpist, had nine numbers. They were by Loukine, Nevin- 
Pinto, Archard-Trothin, Bronstet, Thomas, Schubert, Has- 
selmans, and a composition of his own. This last was 
entitled ‘The Danse des Sabots.’ Mr. Stefano’s work is 
well known. He needs no commendation from ‘Main 
Street.’ To voice some of the higher criticism heard as 
the crowd was passing : ‘He can just make her talk.’ That 
is the apotheosis of praise.” 


Phoebe Crosby for Springfield Festival 
John J. Bishop, a ay director of the Springfield Fes- 
tival, has engaged Phoebe Crosby, soprano, to appéar at the 
Springfield Festival in the “Children’s Crusade” on May 20. 
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THE RACONTEUR 


By James Gibbons Huneker. 


[These selectiors from the Raconteur column of the 
late James Gibbons Huneker appeared in the Musical 
Courier in 1898. How his words of wisdom on the 
orchestra situation in New York apply to matters as 
they stand today just as aptly as they did twenty-three 
years ago!—Editor’s Note. 


Wise Worps For 1921, Too! 


One-hundred and fifteen thousand dollars may be sub- 
scribed, meetings may be held, the name of Seidl agitated, 
cultured ladies and gentlemen speak in passionate accents 
of the need of a permanent orchestra—we have three local 
orchestras now—yet, if the right man does not arise and 
say, “Go to, here is a million,” then all shall be as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. 

Doubtless the society people who foregathered at Richard 
Watson Gilder’s home recently were actuated by a mighty 
desire to do good for art’s sake; but, as I did not see the 
name of a Rockefeller, an Astor, a Vanderbilt, a Goelet, a 
Whitney, a Pierpont Morgan, | have made up my mind 
that the whole matter will end in smoke. 

I wonder what the Philharmonic directors think of the 
matter ? 

This clamor for a permanent orchestra is like slapping 
the oldest musical organization of the city in the face. It 
will serve the society right if it loses Anton Seidl. He 
draws the crowd; not the mediocre playing of the band. 
When Seidl flits the Philharmonic would better shut up 
shop or engage Richter or Weingartner. No lesser lights 
will do. 

If the women now interested in the scheme succeed in 
raising a million dollars in small amounts and then Seidl 
should be elected conductor of the new organization— 
there is opposition already to him—I pity his existence. 
Every woman on the committee will buttonhole the great 
Hungarian: “Oh, Mr. Seidl, now do please have a lady 
friend of mine at the next concert. She sings perfectly 
grand!” or, “Mr. Seidl, we don’t admire your second bas- 
soonist. We feel assured he is a drinking man, for we 
saw him come out of a horrid lager beer saloon; besides, 
he wears a beard.” 

Can’t you see Seidl gazing tranquilly at a crowd of chat- 
tering lady managers’ ‘and saying, “Yes, | know he is a 
drinking man; he just took one with me.” 

One man power is the only hope for a permanent orches- 
tra. Mr. Higginson put up a million for his orchestra— 
the Boston Symphony, one of the best in the world—and 
to-day it is on a paying basis. Beware of too many cooks 
dabbling in the musical broth. 

How THE Spanish War Broke Ovt. 

It was only Monday night at the Calumet Club when the 
news of the Maine disaster penetrated its sacrosanct at- 
mosphere, Reginald De Koven could have told the boys 
long ago, for he works on the Journal, but perhaps the 
desire to keep the matter quiet imposed secrecy upon his 
blond mustache. The effect was absolutely thrilling. We 
were sitting at a large round table, with a large round of 
drinks when Lewis Hall burst forth—Lewis is very im- 
petuous : 

“Boys, the United States battleship Maine has been 
blown up!” You could hear De Koven composing, so still 
was the air. Then “Phil” Johnson broke down, and with 
streaming eyes and shaky voice asked: 

“What are you going to have, boys?” It was a tense 
moment, and I felt, as the waiter entered with six high 
balls, that something electrifying might be expected. It 
came. “Dave” Winslow sprang to his feet and cried: 

“Let us ‘lick’ the dagoes!” The news spread like wild- 
fire, and in half an hour the entire club was simmering 
with excitement. With difficulty I persuaded Robert Cham- 
bers, the novelist, not to go to Cuba during the night. At 
first all were for a war of extermination, and I must con- 
fess that Commissary-General Roldand Hinton was amazed 
at the wreckage wrought upon a cloud of club sandwiches, 
but saner counsels prevailed. The coolness of Herr De 
Koven literally averted a catastrophe. He insisted upon 
everyone taking another drink, and then spoke bitterly of 
the war. His “copy,” he confessed, had been crowded out 
to give space for torpedo items, and he had felt it his 
bounden duty to warn young Hearst that Tschaikowsky 
took precedence of the biggest torpedo ever grown in Span- 
ish waters. So, in his judgment, nothing would be gained 
by rushing off to Havana just yet. 

I acknowledge feeling proud of “Reggie.” It took con- 
siderable courage to face a bloodthirsty crowd, but he was 
equal to it. The grumbling still continued, and the four 
waiters were nearly dead filling orders and faces. Then 
De Koven decided on a masterly stroke. He went to the 
piano, sat down and after some preluding began improvis- 
ing a song of war—words by Max Freeman and copy- 
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righted. The heroic measure set the pulses of the ardent 
Calumets throbbing as the composer sang: 

Bottles to the right of them, booze to the left of them; 

Into the valley of absinthe charged the 400. 

It was great, and later the entire crowd, after sounding 
boots and saddles, mounted their hobbies and rode into 
the Waldorf, and charged it all to General Boldt. 

I shall never forget that night and its quarts of patriot- 
ism on tap. 


“The Apocalypse” 


“*The Apocalypse,’ dramatic oratorio in a prologue and 
three parts, selected and arranged by Pauline Arnoux Mac- 
Arthur and Henri Pierre Roché, is in my opinion the 
greatest and most powerful text which has been presented 
to the American public and to the American composer. For 
the latter there awaits a task that at once is as fascinating 
and inspiring as it is gigantic in scope and conception. It 
is without doubt the most important libretto that has been 
selected for a musical setting during the last fifty years.” 
Thus wrote Dr, N. J. Elsenheimer, the well known mu- 
sician, of the text of “The Apocalypse,” when it appeared 
two years ago or more. The National Federation of Music 
Clubs offered a prize of $5,000 for its composition, and, 
as exclusively announced in the Musica. Courier two 
weeks ago, this prize has been awarded to Paolo Gallico. 
The first production of “The Apocalypse” is planned for 
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the Biennial of the N. F. M. C. in the Tri-Cities in June 
of this year. 

The text of “The Apocalypse” is indeed dramatic, as Dr. 
Elsenheimer suggests in the letter quoted above, Indeed, 
with the single exception of Bach’s “Passion,” it is doubt- 
ful if any text has ever been set to music in the form of 
an oratorio that has greater dramatic force than this 
“Apocalypse.” It is a work of deep religious fervor, of 
intense color and of spiritual feeling, drawn as well from 
the Book of Daniel and the Apocalypse as from a spirit of 
denunciation of wickedness in all its forms, 

The work is divided into four parts: Belshazzar’s Feast, 
Armageddon, Babylon and The Millennium, and the title 
page indicates that the authorship of the text is as follows: 
Drunkenness, Idolatry, Babylon, by Mrs. MacArthur ; 
Gluttony, The Pagan Dance, War, by Mr. Roché. It ap- 
pears from this that the portion of the work which may 
be attributed to Mrs. MacArthur is in rhymed, metrical 
verse, while the parts done by Mr. Roché are in prose after 
the manner of Walt Whitman. The characters are imper- 
sonal: Narrator, A Man, A Spectre, Spirit of Drunken- 
ness, Gluttony, A Voice, etc. In Belshazzar’s Feast there 
is a Bacchanal Dance with choruses for men and women, 
and this is followed by Idolatry. 

In Armageddon, the second part of the work, the Spirit 
of War is heard in a long solo accompanied by the chorus 
and ending with The Seven Vials—‘“And he gathered them 
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together into a place called in the Hebrew tongue, Arma- 
geddon.” 

The part headed Babylon follows and is introduced by’ a 
Triumphal March for orchestra. Then comes a long solo 
by Babylon relieved by a Symphonic Intermezzo to be de- 
veloped in the form of a tone poem representing the orgiac 
dances of a Babylonian revel. . 

The Millennium opens with the words: “And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth.” The entire text is from the Apo 
calypse, large freedom being left to the composer as to 
the selection of the verses to be used. 

It will be seen that this libretto is full from end to end 
with strong, vigorous, passionate emotion. An introductory 
note suggests that it might easily be arranged for effective 
stage production. “Belshazzar’s Feast with its ending 
would lend itself to even greater scenic effects than ‘Le 
Prophéte’ or ‘Samson and Delilah.’ Armageddon would 
also afford the stage manager an opportunity for still more 
magnificent display—large tableaux, with scenes chosen 
from some of the wars of the world. Babylon might be 
preceded by tableaux showing the terrible power of woman 
over man. Samson and Delilah, Anthony and Cleopatra 
and other famous couples of history might pass, as the 
tableaux pass in ‘Tannhauser.’ A suggestion as to the tone 
poem, the interlude of the oratorio, appears above. In this 
second part the curtain would rise with the entry of Baby- 
lon. Here would be opportunity for a great triumphal 
march. The Millennium would be depicted ‘hrough the 
text from the Apocalypse—a beautiful celestiai light pervad 
ing everything. 

“While it is true we are not yet used to librettos in Eng 
lish, we are used to the beautiful words of our Bible in 
English. It is hoped, therefore, that this dramatic oratorio, 
employing largely words from the Bible, would, when ar 
ranged for stage production, give the composer a chance of 
having a work produced which would be original, dramatic 
and of high spiritual value.” P 


Selim Palmgren Arrives in America 


Selim Palmgren, the Finnish composer, whose music for 
piano has been played extensively in this country, arrived 
in New York on March 17 and will remain here for some 
weeks as a guest of Finnish and Scandinavian societies 
Before he leaves he will undoubtedly be heard in the public 
presentation of some of his works. Of his appearance in 
Paris just before his departure for America, the Musica 
Courter’s correspondent writes under date of March 9 

“It is not often that Paris is offered the opportunity of 
hearing Finnish composers represented by themselves 
Selim Palmgren is a strong musical personality. His ap 
pearance at the ‘Maison des etudiants’ prior to his depar- 
ture for the United States was in collaboration with the 
splendid soprano, Mme. Jaernefelt. I believe it was Ignaz 
Friedman, the genial Polish pianist now in America, who 
first began to introduce Palmgren’s pianoforte works in 
Europe. Several years before the world war Friedman had 
played his first piano concerto in the principal cities of 
Germany, England and Scandinavia. Palmgren at the 
piano is a composer, first and last. His compositions of- 
fered a wide range of variety—lyric, exotic, dramatic, and 
arrangements of the Finnish folk songs. The original, ap- 
pealing charm of Mr. Palmgren’s compositions cannot fail 
to gain the spontaneous interest of the American public, 
for he is a genuine musical personality. Composers at once 
original and pleasing are only too rare. His ‘Masked Ball’ 
suite for two pianos, his ‘Ballad,’ ‘Snowflakes,’ ‘Exotic 
dance,’ and indeed, the whole program were imbued with 
all the intrinsic values of a distinct national musical life. 
whose appeal is as spontaneous as is its conception 

“The co-operation of Mme. Jaernefelt also contributed 
vitally to the interest in this concert, for her wonderfully 
rich and plastic voice lends itself ideally to every nuance 
of shade in the presentation of the Finnish national music 
Many of the songs had to be repeated, the Palmgren adapta- 
tions of Finnish folk songs being especially demanded. 
The further acquaintance with the musical literature of a 
country wholly unknown to the great mass of people save 
for certain compositions of Sibelius was the fulfillment of 
a real need, and the audience of Americans, English, and 
Scandinavians was keenly alive to the rarity of the event. 

ys 
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Sparkes Sings Gilberté’s “Ah Love” 

Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan ( Jpera Com 
pany, has been having unusual success singing Gilberté’s 
dramatic “Ah Love But a Day.” This is one of the best 
American recital songs to be found in the modern repertory 
for it is a song of intense emotion, dramatically expressed 
and is combined with a beautiful love theme. It so lends 
itself to the exquisite voice and art of Miss Sparks, that 
her present success in it is most deserving. She is often 
compelled to repeat it. 
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JOHN MeCORMACK VISITS 
DE RESZKE ON THE RIVIERA 


Celebrated Delightful 
logether—An Interesting Account of the Visit 
McCormack has been down on the Riviera of late, 

ra at Monte Carlo. One of the most inter- 

tay there was a visit paid to Jean de 
colleague and who lives 

pite his seventy-one years, is as active and 

forty. The New York World pub 
interesting account of his visit im its 
mm Monte Carlo on February 20 
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He then gave in succession eight songs of classic repute, 
presenting the greatest difficulties of technic and illustrating 
Inspired by the occasion, McCor 
very best and, led by their teacher, the 
pupils rapturously applauded and eagerly demanded more 

‘De Reszke finally said, ‘1 am told you have a famous 
ballad You Are Calling Me'—his version of ‘I Hear 
You Calling Me.’ 

McCormack complied, giving the ballad with all the 
and pathetic expression which have associated 
it closely with his fame in both Ireland and America, 
un d the effect crowned this unique occasion, 

Nothing could exceed the delight with which McCor 
mack speaks of this historic meeting, or his sense of the 
high compliments extended to him by the greatest living 
judge and the greaiést living exponent of vocal artistry in 
all its branches 

Jean de Reszke, whose buoyancy of spirit and personal 
charm are still those of a man of forty, was the most fas- 
cinating of hosts, radiating happiness and good fellowship 
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among his guests, who all voted the meeting in all its va- 
ried aspects one of the most interesting of their lives and 
an unforgettable memory.’ 


Fernando Michelena Dead 
Fernando Michelena, tenor, died recently in Mount Zion 
Hospital, San Francisco, after suffering a stroke of apo- 
plexy 
The 


of Beatriz 


younger generation knew Michelena as the father 
Michelena, movie star, in private life Mrs. 
George Middleton, of San Rafael, and Vera Michelena, 
grand opera singer. But to older San Francisco he was 
known as the silver-throated tenor, who in the middle nine- 
ties turned San Francisco Michelena-mad when he ap- 
peared at the Grand Opera House and the Baldwin and 
Tivoli theaters. Almost overnight he became the city’s 
idol 

In 1885 he came to this country for a visit, sang at a 
benefit and so impressed Emma Abbott that she tendered 
him a contract. For six years he toured the country as her 
leading tenor. Later he was associated with Emma Nevada, 
Melba and Emma Jueh, winning a country-wide reputation. 
It was in 1896, after Emma Abbott's death, that he won 
over San Francisco and was himself won over to the city, 
making his home here. Of late years he taught voice cul- 
ture in Arrillaga Musical College of which he was dean 
and president. 

Michelena married Frances Hopps, a 
She died eight years ago. 


prominent comic 


opera star 


Frederick Gunster in South Carolina 

Following his recent engagements in Canada, Frederick 
Gunster appeared in recital at Coker College, Hartsville, 
S. C., on February 28. He presented a program of French, 
Norwegian, Russian and American songs in a masterly 
style revealing a voice of ingratiating quality, facile pro- 
duction and power. He was repeatedly recalled after each 
group and even had to break a rule and’ repeat three pro- 
grammed songs. 

One of the interesting features of his visit was an im- 
promptu “miniature” recital on the day following his con- 
cert, when he sang several Negro spirituals for the benefit 
of the colored servants employed at the college; the stu- 
dents and faculty were present. Needless to say, Mr. 
Gunster’s authoritative, inimitable singing of the spirituals 
made a hit with his entire audience. 


Peterson Concert Triumphant Success 

Lewisburg, Pa., March 2, 1921.—The evening of January 
14 was the first time that this city had the opportunity to 
hear May Peterson, and the deep appreciation was shown 
by the large number who came out to greet this popular 
operatic and concert soprano, and by the thunderous aps, 
plause that was hers throughout the entire program. 

Miss Peterson completely captivated her audience from 
the start with her voice, perfect art and charming person- 
ality. She was forced to repeat many of the songs and to 
give numerous encores, among which were the old favor- 
ites, “Comin’ Through the Rye,” “Little Irish Girl” and 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” B 


Althouse Arouses Interest in Denton 


March 6, 1921.—At the Normal College au- 
ditorium on March 5, a singer of distinction was heard in 
a recital that attracted considerable interest. The singer 
was Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and he offered a program that displayed his versa- 
tility and voice to marked advantage. The audience re- 
ceived Mr, Althouse with favor and his appearance here 
will long be remembered. In Rudolph Gruen he had a 
valuable assisting artist P. G. 


Denton, Tex., 


J. W. F. Leman Pupil Scores in Allentown 


John Richardson, a boy of thirteen who is studying with 
J. W. F. Leman, the conductor of the Steel Pier Orchestra 
at Atlantic City, was the soloist at the concert given by 
the Allentown Symphony Orchestra, on February 13. The 
young violinist was heard in the Wieniawski second con- 

certo, and the following day the music 
critics spoke of his bowing as being 
dexterous and superb and that the 
strains it engendered were clear and 
sweet and pure. The Allentown 
Morning Call said that Master Rich- 
ardson wove a veritable spell for his 
audience and graciously added to the 
joy of it all with two encores. 


P. A. Yon to , Give 
Concert March 27 


P. A. Yon, organ virtuoso and 
composer, will give a concert of or- 
gan music in Aeolian Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, March 27. Mr. Yon has 
not been heard in the metropolis in a 
solo program since 1919. His pro- 
gram contains several novelties, in- 
cluding his own “Humoresque” No. 
2; “Marche Champetre,” Bcoex, and 
“Frére Jacques,” by J. C. Ungerer. 
In addition he will also play other 
works of his own, as well as numbers 
by Bach, F. de la Tombelle and E. 
Bossi. 


Renee Thornton Re- 
Engaged for Verdi Club 


Renee Thornton, who appeared so 
successfully at the Verdi Club on 
March 2, has been re-engaged as the 
soloist for the evening of April 20. 
Since Miss Thornton’s debut with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra early 
last fall, she has appeared with suc- 
cess in joint recitals with Alessandro 
Bonci. 


Nice, France. 
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ETHEL FRANK, 


who excited the admiration of critics at her debut 
in New York last season, was heard in London for the first 
time on March 9 as soloist with Albert Coates and the 
London Symphony Orchestra at Queen's Hall. The follow- 
ing significant phrases from the reviews indicate that Miss 
Frank has made an auspicious beginning of her present 
Kuropean tour: Ernest Newman, the exacting critic of the 
Manthester Guardian: “She is what, alas, so few singers 
yare, really musical; instrument unusually subtle; sense of 
rhythm so elastic; singer intellectually and emotionally 
music's own; curiously decisive convincing way.” Barrett, 
Times: “Best soprano in years; convincing demonstration; 
perfect fioriture.” Robin Legge, Daily Telegraph: “Un- 
doubtedly fine success; delicious abandon; public rose; 
eagerness to hear singer again.” 


Noprano, 





a c'e . 
Mabel E. Fish’s Pupils Take Test 
The pupils of Mabel E. Fish, of Mt, Kisco, visited Effa 
Ellis Perfield’s New York studio on a recent Saturday 
afternoon for a music test. Mrs. Perfield has established 
these as a means of showing results with students devel- 
oped by her teachers who use her pedagogy of inner-feeling, 
reasoning and drill. These tests enable Mrs. Perfield to 
keep in close touch with pupils’ work which she realizes 
is apt to be neglected when so much time is spent in teach- 
ing teachers. 
The following poems were composed as a test of rhythm 
and pulse: 
SUNSHINE 
(Written by Richard Stephensen, age seven.) 

Sunshine, Sunshine, how are you? 

Up above the sky so blue. ; 

You lighted up the world so bright, 

Sunshine, you're a pretty sight. 

(Beatrice Cunningham, age eleven.) 

Flowers bloom in early Spring, 

They are very pretty things. 

When you're sick they make you well, 

In the Spring how sweet they smell! 

(Jack Dembitz, age thirteen.) 

Oh! Ship out on the ocean blue, 

You make a very pretty view; 

Sailing on the dark blue sea, 

Just where I would like to be. 


(Grace Corey, age cight.) 
Easter greetings I will be, 
I'm a flower, I like thee; 

I’m a little violet blue, 
Bringing happiness to you. 


(Donald McPhail, age ten.) 
Sunshine, Sunshine, come to me, 
Sunshine, Sunshine, give us glee, 
Sunshine, Sunshine, on the sea, 
Sunshine, Sunshine, I like thee. 


K. A. of C. M. S. Meets 

Lawrence, Kan., March 7, 1921—The Kansas Associa- 
tion ef College Music Schools met at Lindsborg, Friday 
and Saturday, March 4 and 5. Eleven of the thirteen 
schools which go to form this organization reported that 
they were living up to the minimum requifements for: all 
cortificates: and diplomas. It was agreed that as soon as 
possible all schools should require. the four. year prepara- 
tory course in piano for entrance to the piano and organ 
courses. It was ‘also agreed that three years of-prepara- 
tory work should be demanded for entrance to the course 
in violin. The vocal course entrance requirements wére 
left unchanged. For the ensuing year Dean H. L. Butler, 
of the School of Fine Arts, University of Kansas, was 
elected president. Prof. Earl Stout, director of music at 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan., was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. K. D. 


Carol Robinson’s Recital Postponed 
Carol Robinson’s (pianist) New York appearance has 
been changed from March 20 to April 3. Miss Robinson 
will play at one of the Globe Concerts on April 5. 
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PAULINE ARNOUX MacARTHUR, 
Who with Henri Pierre Roche has selected and ar- 
ranged the text of “The Apocalypse,” a dramatic ora- 
torio in a prologue and three parts. The National 
Federation of Music Clubs offered a prize of $5,000 
for the best musical setting, just won by Paolo Gal- 
lico, well known in New York as a musician of stand 
ing. The work will have its first performance at the 
coming biennial of the federation, which will be held 
at the Tri-Cities in June. 
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ANNA THERESE BRIGGS, 
New York representative of the Barbereuc 
System, whose studios are open every Mon- 
day evening to persons interested in this 
method of voice production. Miss Briggs 
contends that when the singing voice is so 
adjusted that singing is an involuntary «ac- 
tion, the student will sing as the bird does, 
without conscious effort. By so doing, he 
will find he can use his voice with all the 
surety, freedom and spontaneity with which 
a pianist uses the vast resources that lic 
within the instrument before him. It is in- 
voluntary action upon which the whole body 
depends for freedom and spontaneity. Miss 
Briggs claims that automatic action is often 
mistaken for involuntary action, but the 
two have only one point in common—neither 
requires the application of conscious thought. 
(Brunel photo.) 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


Eminent vocal instructor of Bos- 
ton, was given a luncheon al the 


ary 24. Among those present 
were John Drew, actor; Henry 
Bacon, architect of the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington, D. C.; 
Jules Guerin, artist; Albert 
Moyer, archaeologist; John Car- 
rington Yates, financier; George 
H, Tilton, actor; Dr. Thomas 
Hinckley Willard, chief medical 
director, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Guy Nich- 
ols, actor and librarian of the 
Players’ Club; Karl Schmidt, 
editor, and Ernest R. Hunter, 
financier. 


DEES 


CAROL ROBINSON 
(Left) the Chicago pianist, is not 
only the favorite pupil of Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler but also her 
highly prized and invaluable as- 
sistant teacher. Miss Robinson 
played in New York several years 
ago and created quite a stir in 
musical circles. Since then her ac- 
tivities have been confined to her 
home city, Chicago, and the Mid- 
dle West. Her career as a com- 
poser is a noteworthy one and her 
recent splendid successes with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra are 
very gratifying to those who have 
always watched her with interest. 
Miss Robinson comes to New York 
again on Sunday afternoon, April 
3, at the Garrick Theater. Her 
varied program includes Brahms, 
Beethoven, Bach, Saint-Saéns, 
Schumann-Liszt, Whitfield, Cho 
pin, Dohnanyi, Palmgren, Beecher, 
Ravel, Debussy, Paderewski and 

three preludes of her own. 


HUI VIATNMIAT HAN T 


(Below) as “Clytemnestra”’ 
Greek 
Lulis,” 


4 . Manhattan 
Players’ Club, New York, Febru- 7-8. 


ANTONLO ROCCA 
(Below), Italian tenor, 
who came to this coun 
try several months ago 
but who waa only re 
cently heard by Mary 
Garden and engaged to 
appear for the neat two 
years with the Chicago 
Opera Association. Mr 
Rocca has sung 
France and has both an 


French 


present 


Italian and 
repertory, 17 
the singer is working 
with Mra. Frederic Sny 
der, the well known 
rocal teacher whose 
studios are located in 


New York (M. ERek 
photo ) 


ON THE SANDS AT 
MIAMI, FLA. 
(Left), left to right: 
Charles Szymanowski, the 
Polish composer; Rudolph 
Bocheo, the Russian pian- 
ist, and Arthur Rubinstein, 
the Polish pianist. 


MARGARET ANGLIN 

in the 
tragedy, “Iphigenia in 
which will be given at the 
Opera House, April 
Walter Damrosch has writ 


ten a musical score for this drama. 
(Underwood & Underwood photo.) 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Counriza 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musrcat Covaize will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facta. 


All communications should be addressed 
tnt tion Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 


SAENGER 
Studios: 6 East Eighty-irst Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec'y 


Mr. will teach thie summer at the Master School of 
* “Nicage Musical College from June 27 until July 30 
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MUSIC CAMPAIGN IN 
POUGHKEEPSIE SUCCESSFUL 


Music Week Enlists Citywide Co-operation 











Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is the latest city to undertake an 
intensive, thoroughly organized music campaign as the 
foundation for a permanent development of community 
music activities. The first step in the campaign was the 
appointment by Mayor Ralph F. Butts of a Music Com 
mission of twelve members. This Commission engaged 
the services of Robert Lawrence, founder and director 
of Neighborhood Service in New York City and member 
of the advisory staff of the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, to conduct a three weeks’ campaign 
for the establishment of the permanent music enterprises 
desired. The campaign opened on Monday, January 24, 
and the weeks of January 24 and January 31 were taken 
up with demonstrations of community singing in all pub- 
lic and private schools, department stores, industrial plants, 
etc. A training school in community music leadership was 
conducted by Mr. Lawrence at 
the High School every night 
during these two weeks, result- 
ing in a corps of fifty-five 
competent leaders. Then, after 
a brief interval, followed the 
culminating phase of the com 
paign, Music Week, opening 
Sunday, February 13. No less 
than seventy-two separate and 
distinct musical events were 
scheduled in the official pro- 
gram of the week, not includ- 
ing many other concerts, re- 
citals and community — sings 
which occurred during — this 
period but were not specifically 
listed 

On Friday, February 18, all 
public and private schools were 
closed at noon to permit the 
children to participate in a 
Music Parade. Vassar Col- 
lege participated prominent: 
in this event, as it did in other 
features of Music Week. The 
parade, led by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, was unique in many 
ways and was witnessed by 
huge crowds all along the line. 
All units in the parade sang 
while marching. 

The main musical events 
during the week were held in 
the auditorium’ of the Pough- 
keepsie High School, which 


Photo by Walsh 
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was not adequate to accommodate the large crowds. 
Through the interest aroused in music during this campaign 
many department stores and industrial plants installed 
pianos in order that the work might be continued under 
the leadership of the men and women who had been pre- 
pared for it during the training school period. It is safe to 
say that before the campaign ended a 100 per cent partici- 
pation was secured from the community. The two negro 
churches of the city organized a chorus of 100 voices es- 
pecially to participate in Music Week. This chorus gave 
the entire program on Wednesday night, February 16, and 
is now being organized permanently. One of the unique 
features of the week was a sing held at the Hudson River 
State Hospital for the Insane. 

Ward C. Moon, superintendent of the Poughkeepsie 
schools, has undoubtedly voiced the sentiment of all his 
made recently regarding the music campaign: “The work 
has just made regarding the music campaign: “The work 
which was done here during Music Week has given every- 
one an entirely new appreciation of the possibilities that 
lie in music as a means of helpful and uplifting recreation. 
I am sure that we will adopt a more extensive program of 
music in our high school as a result of the interest which 
has been aroused.” 


VASSAR COLLEGE SONG AND CHEER LEADERS 
Marching in the Music Parade, a feature of Poughkeepsie’s recent Music Week. 





Success for Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils 

Jessie Fenner Hill, New York vocal teacher, has, since 
the opening of the season 1920-21, enjoyed extraordinary 
activity. Her time has been almost completely booked since 
last September, and judging from present indications she 
will continue to teach at her studio, 1425 Broadway, New 
York, until the-end of June, after which she will spend the 
heated term in much needed rest and recretation at her 
summer home in the northern part of New York State. 

Among her many pupils who have been before the public 
this season, mention must be made of Gertrude Lang, who 
gave a concert with Bernard Woolf at Bethlehem, N. H. 
Julia Laurence, assisted by Irma G. Fenner, gave a pro- 
gram of songs for a charity benefit at Averill Park, N. Y., 
which netted a considerable sum. Gladys Hahn, soprano, 
left a Jersey City church to fill a position as soloist at the 
Unitarian Church, Twenty-second street and Fourth ave- 
nue, New York; she also appeared in concerts recently in 
Roselle, Newark and Jersey City, N. J. H. D. Bonnell, 
bass-baritone, has secured a fine position as soloist in the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Plainfield, N. J. 

Julia Silvers is still with the “Irene” company playing at 
the Vanderbilt Theater, where she has not missed a per- 
formance in seventy weeks. And, in addition to her stage 
activities, she has also found time to fill numerous church 
engagements both in and out of the city. Last year at the 
special Easter services in Dover, N. J., she was engaged as 
soloist at a very large salary, and on numerous other special 
occasions her services have been particularly sought after. 
In concert she has been even in greater demand, two of her 
most recent appearances being with the Euterpe Club. Miss 
Silvers was formerly a member of the “Lassie” company, 
leaving to accept a place in the “Irene” company as “Lassie” 
started upon its road tour. 

Berta Donn, recently understudy for Louise Allen, has 
returned from Chicago, where she sang the second role in 
“Honey Girl.” Amelia Coleman, contralto, has just been 
engaged as soloist in Emory Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

Thus it will be seen that Mrs. Hill’s pupils are constantly 
active, their success being due to her splendid method of 
instruction as well as her careful personal attention to each 
individual. 


Liszniewska and Verd in Unique Recital 


The following program was given in Cincinnati on Feb- 
ruary 23 by Marguerite Liszniewska and Jean Verd (pre- 
mier prix of the Paris Conservatoire and now on the master 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music) before a 
large and distinguished audience. It is particularly inter- 
esting in that it is made up of music for two pianos that is 
little known here. The success of the artists was great. 


The numbers were as follows: six etudes in canon form,: 


op. 56 (arranged for two pianos by Claude Debussy), Schu- 
mann; variations, op. 10, Theo. Ysaye; “Eros et Psyche” 
(transcription by Paul Braud), César Franck; “Lenore” 
(transcription by Camille Saint-Saéns), Henri Duparc— 
(this symphonic poem after the ballad by Burger depicts 
Lenore bewailing the death of her beloved hero who has 
fallen in the war. He appears to her as a spectre on a black 


She rides wildly and fearlessly with him pursued by 
At the stroke of midnight horse and 
Leonore expires) ; “Valses 


steed. 
shrieking spirits. 
rider are consumed to ashes. 
Romantiques,” Chabrier, 


D’Alvarez to Sing at Greensboro Festival 


Marguerite d’Alvarez has been engaged by the Choral 
Society of Greensboro, N. C., Wade R. Brown, conductor, 
for a performance of “Samson and Delilah,” to be given 
on May 13 in connection with the festival. This will make 
the third festival appearance which the Peruvian contralto 
will sing during that week, as she will be the soloist with 
the Philadelphia Festival Orchestra at Norfolk, Va. on 
May 9, and in Richmond, Va., on May 11. The same 
orchestra will furnish the accompaniment in Greensboro. 
She will also be the soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of New York in Toronto on May 31, making her second 
appearance in the Canadian city during the present season. 


Chicago Recital for Tito Schipa 
Tito Schipa will appear in recital at Orchestra Hall, Chi- 
cago, on Sunday afternoon, April 24. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
AND HOFMANN SHARE HONORS 


Both Attract Capacity Audiences—Chamber Music Society 
Ends Season— Musical Club Hears “Romantic” 
Program—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., March 7, 1921.—Josef Hofmann and 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra were rival claim- 
ants for public attention yesterday afternoon, yet neither 
one apparently suffered a loss of patronage because of the 
simultaneity. The Columbia Theater was filled with en- 
thusiastic admirers of the pianist, and the standing room 
privilege was in force in the Curran at the final “Pop” 
concert of the season. The pianist was in an eloquent vein, 
and there were no indifferent moments in his readings. 

The symphony audience was regaled with a program that 
contained for its princi numbers the interesting orches- 
tral suite, op. 19, of Ernest von Dohnanyi; the “Flying 
Dutchman” overture of Wagner, and the “Finlandia” of 
Jean Sibelius. The melancholy “Dance of the Happy 
Spirits” from Gluck’s “Orpheus” brought special applause 
to Anthony Linden for the pearly rondure of his flute 
tones, and Bach’s air for the G string afforded like honors 
for Louis Persinger. Other items were Chabrier’s “Espana” 
rhapsody, Gillet’s “Loin du Bal” and two excerpts from the 
“Sylvia” ballet of Delibes. 

CuamBer Music Society Enps Season. 
The classics came into their own at the closing concert 


concerts have learned to expect from the players were again 
in evidence, and the audience reveled in the feast of melo- 
dies which was set before it. Particularly well played were 
the andante of the Mozart number, the adagio of the Bach 
sonata and the scherzando of the Beethoven composition. 


The audience filled the ballroom and evidenced its appre- . 


ciation by generous applause. 


MusicaL CLus Hears “Romantic” ProGRAM, 


Members of ‘the San Francisco Musical Club enjoyed a 
program devoted to the “romantic school” at their meeting 
March 2 in Native Sons Hall. A paper on the beginnings 
of the romantic movement in music was read by Mrs. G, C. 
Dreyfus. Gounod’s “O Divine Redeemer” was presented 
as a cornet solo by Laura Anna Cotton, with violin obligato 
by Cecil Rauhut. Hazel Johnson, soprano, sang Schubert's 

“Love's Message,” Schumann's * ‘Sun of the Sleepless” aad 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” Suzanne Pasmore Brooks 
contributed three piano numbérs by Debussy, Nikolai Amani 
and Maurice Ravel. Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto was 
played by Mrs. John McGaw, with Evelyn McGaw reading 
the orchestral score at the second piano. The accompanists 
for the day were Flora Hubbard and Raymond White. 


Notes. 


Laurel Hall Club honored the memory of Emilia Tojetti, 
one of the founders of the club, by having an afternoon of 
her favorite musical compositions. Mme. Tojetti did much 
for the advancement of music in this city, assisting many 
young artists and supporting the efforts of those who were 
doing their best on the concert stage. 

There was a large gathering of music lovers at the home 


Cavanaugh, Gladys Ivanelle Wilson, Edward Summ, Hen- 
rietta Roumiguire, Elsie Spiller and Idelle Ruttencutter. 
Second piano parts were played by Joseph George Jacobson. 

Piano pupils of Adele Ulman were heard in a recital 
February 26 in her studios. Those taking part in the pro- 


gram were Alberta Jannozsaulos, Bernice Schmitt, Melvin 
Parker, Francis Simpson, Caroline Wolcott, Norman West- 
lake, Frances Barr, Laura Hammer, Evelyn Joseph, Leslie 
Barr and Margaret Andrews. 

Rose Relda Cailleau presented several of her pupils in an 
interesting recital on Saturday afternoon at her studios 
The program was presented by Myrell Rosenthal, Made 
leine O’Brien, Marcelle Lehmann, Miriam Healey, Mrs. B 
Williams, Corinne Keefer, Margaret O’Brien, Mrs. J. Gol 
den, Blanche Kollmann, Helen Mauser, Richard Hunter and 


Margaret Mask. CR, 


MAY PETERSON SCORES WITH 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 


Soprano Accorded an Enthusiastic Reception—Conductor 
Rothwell Presents Varied Program—Richard 
pense Activities—Notes 


Los Angeles, March 2, 1921.—The program presented by 
the Philharmonic tid a, under Walter H. Rothwell, 
on Friday and Saturday, was one of the most enjoyable 
of the season and was made especially notable by the 
presence of that delightful artist, May Peterson. 

Charpentier’s “Impressions d'Italie” was so beautifully 
given that the director and his men were enthusiastically 


of the San Francisco Chamber Music Society’s season in 
Francis Hotel, March 2. 
Mozart, Bach and Beethoven should be sufficient to satisfy 
Mozart was represented by 
his quartet for strings in E flat major for flute, violin and 
cello, and Beethoven by his F major quartet for strings. 
The unanimity, precision and spirit which patrons of these 


the Colonial Ballroom of the St. 


the most exacting classicist. 


of Prof. Vincente de 
musical numbers were varied 


Mendelssohn, 


Myrtle Harriett Jacobs, Flo 


Arrillage when Lillian Langfelder 
and Olive Richards entertained with a piano recital. 


Chopin, Mascagni and others, 
Joseph George Jacobson presented a group of his piano 
pupils in Sorosis Hall recently. 


applauded, 
The viola, Emile 


and included selections from 


woodwinds, 
Those pz articipating were = program. 


rence Reid, Marian Patricia 


“Tone Poem,” 


and for his delightful incidental solo on the 
Fevrir was obliged to rise 
the appreciation of 
of haunting sweetness, 
was one of the 


and acknowledge 
audience repeatedly. This solo 
and seeming more like one of the 
high spots in an exceptional 


the 


by Morris, a former pupil of Mr. Rothwell, 
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was colorful and fascinating and won a ready response 
from the audience. 

Miss Peterson’s first number was “Deh Vieni Non 
Tarday,” by Mozart, sung with perfect musicianship and 
lovely tonal quality, in recognition of which most enthusi- 
astic applause brought her back smiling and giving her 
characteristic. little friendly bows again. and again. But 
it was in the Charpentier number, the aria from “Louise” 
that the charming soprano had an opportunity to disclose 
more delights to her eager listeners, and again she was 
repeatedly recalled. 

Much regret was expressed that it was not possible to 
hear Miss Peterson in recital for the memory of her beauti- 
fully given program of last season is still with us. She 
seems to have gained in beauty of voice since last she was 
heard, and she retains all the wonderful charm and glowing 
personality which have helped to make her so popular. 


Ricuarp Buawic’s Activities, 

Through the courtesy of the Clifford Lotts, Richard 
Buhlig, master pianist, is holding his classes in the very 
attractive studios of the genial baritone and his gifted wife 
and much interest is shown by students and assisting 
musicians. 

Mr. Buhlig finds himself a very busy person these days 
with his lectures, his engagements with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, private pupils, and the classes already mentioned. 


Notes. 

Grace Adele Freebeg, composer-pianist, has most en- 
couraging reports from Schirmer, on the prospects of her 
songs, which are being sung more and more. Miss Freebeg 
is now under the capable management of Impresario in 
Behymer and will engage more actively in concert work. 

Frieda Peycke, clever composer and pianologist; Axel 
Simonsen, cello soloist, and Winifred Hooke, pianist, who 
recently made such a success as soloists with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, gave two concerts in Pasadena, Friday 
afternoon and evening, with flattering results. 

Bertha Vaughn, soprano, a member of the Egan School 
faculty, gave a program and reception in her beautiful 
studio, Sunday evening, presenting a former pupil, Mrs. 
Woodruff, who sang two groups of songs delightfully. 


Homer Grum, pianist, also of the Egan faculty, leaves - 


soon for. the East where he goes to make records for the 
Ampico. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, has chosen a group 
of well known people for its advisory board: Alice Coleman 
Batchelder, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, Mary Fay, Marco Hellman, 
Dr. Raymond Misell and Mrs. Allan Balch. 

The Music Teachers’ Association, under the efficient 
management of the new president, Eva Frances Pike, held 
a house-warming in its new quarters in the Philharmonic 
building. An attractive program with Lucie Bradley, pianist, 
and L. J. Selby, singer of negro spirituals, as bright partic- 
ular stars, was greatly enjoyed. J. W. 


OAKLAND’S SCHOOLS 
SHOW BOYS HOW 


New York Chamber Music Society and Paul Althouse Give 
Excellent Recitals—Local Items of Interest 


Oakland, Cal., February 19, 1921—A notable and most 
enjoyable concert by the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety took place in Ebell Club Hall, February 12. Eleven 
soloists in ensemble, with Carolyn Beebe at their head as 
director and pianist, presented an unusual program which 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Impressive RecitaL sy Paut ALTHOUSE. 


The intensity and dramatic fire of Paul Althouse were 
given full scope at the Auditorium Theater, February 15, 
when he was presented as the attraction for the fourth con- 
cert of the series being given by the Le Fevre- Brusher 
Concert Bureau. The tenor sang a program varying from 
“Celeste Aida,” through groups of songs in varying color, 
reaching the heights of dramatic fire and the despairing 
depths of pathos in Pagliacci’s “Vesta la Giubba.” Mr. 
Althouse is an artist of extraordinary attainments backed 
by tremendous vitality. He is happy in his choice of 
pianist, for in Rudolph Gruen he has splendid support. 
The pianist’s solo numbers demonstrated in no uncertain 
manner that he is a soloist of unusual accomplishments. 


Piano Propicy Returns Home, 


After an absence of five years, spent in maturing his art, 
David Alberto, known a few years ago as Oakland’s piano 
prodigy, is returning to the concert stage. As a youth in 
his early teens, Alberto’s playing attracted attention, and 
through the intervention of Johanna Gadski he was permit- 
ted to spend several years in Europe, making his headquar- 
ters in Vienna under well known masters. He played pub- 
licly in this State up to the beginning of the world war, and 
then retired to teaching. His public appearances once more 
are being looked forward to by his many. friends. 

Notes. 


Isabelle Louise Forcade and Joseph P. Pedroni recently 
announced their engagement. Miss Forcade possesses a 
rich coloratura soprano voice and has been prominently 
identified with amateur theatricals and musical events. She 
is also a well known newspaper woman, 

“Give us a few more years and we'll turn out musicians 
by the hundred,” recently remarked Glenn Woods, music 
supervisor of the Oakland public schools. Because of -_ 
musical education gained in the Oakland schools 
appears that a handful of Oakland boys are moor 
through school or college, or even touring the world on 
incomes derived from their music engagements. Wesley 
Harting, drummer of the Technical High School, is the 
prize pupil. He drummed his way into 4he Eastern States 
and is now with a professional orchestra. Ralph Hilton, 
also of the Technical High School, learned to play five 
instruments, but is now concentrating his ability on the 
bassoon and making his living as a member of a profes- 
sional orchestra. Harris Hoborn, studying to be a physi- 
cian, graduated from the Technical High School after 
learning to play the saxophone, the playing of which is 
enabling him to work his way through college. In one of 
the Oakland high schools is a junior who is making $180 
monthly by playing the French horn in a professional or- 
ganization; and in the orchestra of the St. Francis Hotei, 
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San Francisco, still another Oakland High School student is 
playing the trumpet; and so on ad infinitum. All this goes 
to show what excellent tuition these young people are re- 
ceiving in the schools. 

The Plymouth Conservatory Orchestra is assisting at the © 
series of evening services of moving pictures at the Ply- 
mouth Church. On Februa bruary 13 the orchestra played 
selections from “Faust,” arranged by Beyer, under the 
direction of George Edward ds. 

Percy A. R. Dow is director of four choruses—the 
Cecilia Choral clubs of Oakland and Stockton, Schubert 
Club and McNeill Club of Sacramento. He is also direc- 
tor of the First Baptist Choir, Berkeley. The four choruses 
are each scheduled to give a concert in March. 

The forty members of the University of California Glee 
Club provided an hour’s program at the Kinema Theater on 
a recent Sunday. The club has just returned from a tour 
of the world. E. A. T. 


SEATTLE NOTES 


Seattle, Wash., March 4, 1921.—Local musical interest 
has been given a new impetus among the professional 
people of the Pear < through the announcement of the 
Cornish School at E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, and 
Sergei Klibansky, voice pedagogue, will be among 
the artist teachers for’ the faculty of the summer 
school, which runs from June 1 to September 1. 
Other distinguished artists who will teach during the sum- 
mer course include Adolph Bolm, from the Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet, and Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Browne, who 
stand pre-eminent as producers of the drama. .There is 
no place in America where the summer months offer more 


’ delightful climate and surroundings in mountain and water 


trips than that of Seattle, and in bringing these distin- 
guished artists to the Northwest, and the Cornish School 
offers the double opportunity of the most advanced work, 
combined with the comfort and pleasure for doing the work. 

_Harry Krinke presented Irene Benson in a recital of 
piano numbers at the Fine Arts Hall on March 1. Miss 
Benson played as her principal number the Tschaikowsky 
sonata, which was followed by a dozen modern works 
including two by Miss Benson. She is a young woman of 
very excellent pianistic attainments and maintained the 
reputation of the excellent teaching of Mr. Krinke’s 
students. A large and enthusiastic audience was present 
to show its approval of this young artist. 

A recent program rendered by oviasie Miller, violinist ; 
Leona Langdon, pianist; Ellen Harrison, soprano, with 
Mabel Fett, accompanist, was entirely given over to mod- 
ern Spanish music, and formed one of = regular monthly 
musicals given by the Ladies’ Musical Club. 

Dorothy Cotton, talented pupil of Mary Houlahan, a 
local voice teacher, has been appearing through Britich 
Columbia in a series of recitals, meeting with marked 
success. 

Nellie C. Cornish, director of the Cornish School, has 
returned from an extended trip East, where she visited 
all of the principal institutions of musical and art learning, 
and engaged several new teachers for her faculty. 

Pupils of Elizabeth Richmond Miller were heard in an 
afternoon musical on Wednesday afternoon, at Montelius 
Hall. Catherine Lashley, a violin student of Marjorie 
Miller, assisted in the program, rendering a group of solos. 

Kirk Towns, in spite of his busy studio work in Seattle, 
has been able to arrange to visit Tacoma on one day 
of the week, where he has a large and interesting class 
of singers under his guidance. 3 H. 
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OPERA 
(ARTICLE XVII) 


“The imagination is the eye of the soul.” 
—Joseph Joubert. 


Was there ever a student who studied singing and who 
did not at one time during his career have the opera “bee 
in his bonnet?” 

Let me dispel the idea which many students have, namely, 
that they can begin their careers by singing small parts 
and gradually work up to the leading roles! There are 
enough experienced singers who have dropped to the small 
roles, as well as a number of singers engaged in all opera 
houses to sing in the chorus and, if necessary, small parts. 
Unless the singer who starts his career with a small part 
is the possessor of a phenomenal voice, he is most likely 
to end it in the same place; and had he an exceptional 
voice, the management would not spoil his future by start- 
ing him out in small roles, There are exceptions to this 
rule on the Continent, although even there they are very 
rare. If a singer’s voice and physique justify his interpret- 
ing leading roles, the manager will give him sufficient 
rehearsals, during which the stage manager will correct 
his faulty acting, to allow the singer at once to sing a 
dominating part. 

Opera, as seen and heard from the auditorium, convinces 
many a student that he could do as well, if not better, 
than the singer to whom he listens, whose voice is similar 
in character to his own. No doubt there are times when 
the man in the audience may be the better singer, but it is 
generally the novice that is convinced of his superior 
qualities—a very dangerous attitude that can easily lead 
to failure. The really great artist is ready to learn from 
anyone, and, when listening to a fellow artist, listens for 
the good qualities and profits therefrom. 


Tue DirricuLties oF AN Opera SINGER. 


The demands made upon an opera singer should not be 
underestimated. He must possess a large voice, long range, 
musical intelligence, a good stage presence and a constitu- 
tion capable of withstanding hard work. Then he must 
have that elusive something that we term “personality” or 
“atmosphere.” Compared with the concert singer, in some 
respects, he is at a disadvantage; the former sings the 
songs he likes and sings best, but the latter must sing parts 
allotted to him so long as they lie in his voice, whether 
he likes them or not. Then, grease paints, wigs, false 
beards that hold one’s face as in a vise, false noses, keeping 
an eye closed, the wearing of heavy cloaks and gowns, 
boots and spurs that demand great care in walking to avoid 
a fall, armor, long swords, heavy padding for a giant or 
Falstaff, the stage that slants toward the footlights, forcing 
one to look directly at electric lights as though they did 
not exist—these are some of the physical disadvantages 
that the opera singer has to contend with, and many of these 
necessary accessories bear down on the singer’s lungs and 
hamper his tones. 

I can easily realize how a singer may fall into mannerisms, 
both vocally and histrionically. In portraying character 
true to life, the artist will forget himself and speak or sing 
as that character would. Let the opera be a success and 
it will not be long before the singer begins to exaggerate ; 
he tries to, or deliberately uses the mannerisms in other 
operas; he is again successful. What at one time was 
saved for effect, he now uses continually. So long as the 
voice is young and fresh, his bizarre efforts are applauded, 
but, as age advances, it will be these very deviations from 
pure tone production that help to dig his grave. 


“DAUBING,” 


I have repeatedly heard opera singing compared to 
“daubing.” No doubt, there are some singers who “daub,” 
but why place all artists under this heading? The opera 
singer must work on broader lines than the song singer. 
Were the opera singer to give as little voice as is sometimes 
given in song, how much would we hear? When one is 
singing against sixty to a hundred voices and twelve men 
playing in an uncovered orchestra, one has at times the 
feeling that the music being played builds a solid wall be- 
tween the singer and the audience. The novice or the 
layman may say: “If the conductor is going to cut loose 
with his players, I shall not join him.” No doubt there 
are artists who can do this; the human brain is not great 
enough to conceive any condition that does not exist. How- 
ever, I have never met them. As a rule, the singer gets 
caught in the vortex and is carried away with his tempera- 
ment, or, that which often occurs, he is swept on by the 
temperament of his associates. It is hard to preach “Cool 
head, warm heart” to the man of deep feelings. He may 


apparently be the coolest man on the stage and still be: 


forcing his colleagues to give more than they otherwise 
would; and, as for himself, he is carrying the entire opera 
_on his shoulders. Of course, such artists are rare and 
must have a prominent part, yet there are singers of such 
strong personality that their mere presence on the stage 
draws the audience’s attention to them. 

Another instance where the conductor is not at fault for 
playing too loud is when the singer “bites off more than he 
can chew” by starting a crescendo that he cannot fulfill. 
The conductor being led on by the singer will find it diffi- 
cult to diminish the volume of sound the orchestra is pro- 
ducing until it has reached its climax and a fitting place in 
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the score is reached. Still all this would hardly happen 
if our opera houses would cover their orchestras. Over 
forty years ago, Richard Wagner used the covered or- 
chestra in presenting his works at Bayreuth, and, although 
he advocated the covered orchestra, not until “Parsifal” 
was the world’s property did a few opera houses cover 
their orchestras when playing “Parsifal,” and, with two 
exceptions, every opera house in the world continues giving 
the works of Wagner with an open orchestra. Further- 
more, many a manager having a large orchestra on his 
payroll, continues using all his men, even in the older 
operas that call for a small orchestra. Under these condi- 
tions there is not an opera written that would not sound 
better were the orchestra covered. This would also mean 
less strain upon the singers and better artistic results. Of 
course, we would be deprived the pleasure of seeing the 
grotesque gyrations of some excellent conductors, but the 
way from the pit to the stage is but a step and if the con- 
ductor is worthy of the call, he may take the step at a 
bound. 

The singer should at all times watch the conductor and 
his beat. It does not take long for the singer to acquire 
this art, so that it will not be noticeable to the audience. 
I knew a singer who prided himself on his never looking 
at or bothering about the conductor and was also foolish 
enough to mention the fact to a friend of the conductor. 
One night the conductor made a sudden change in the 
tempo and the singer went to pieces. Not a very nice 
thing for the conductor to do, but it was a lesson for the 
singer. 

If singers would follow Joseph Jefferson’s advice—“to 
act for the audience, not to them”’—they would often be 
less ludicrous. With the abominable star system, even the 
subordinate parts sing to the audience (I presume in the 
hopes of some day becoming stars) and, if the “star” of 
the opera sets this bad example, one can hardly blame 
the rest of the cast for following his lead; but it kills 
all idea of ensemble work so essential to the success of 
an opera. 

What a peculiar child of art opera is! It has the most 
tragic plots, impossible dialogues, illogical happenings and 
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horrifying endings, all set to the most divine music, The 
singer could do so much to make us forget our analytical 
train of thought, but, no; that is left for the artist. 


President Harding Congratulates Daisy Jean 


On February 26, before a large and most distinguished 
audience in St. Augustine, Fla., a joint recital was given by 
the gifted young cellist, Daisy Jean, and Marinus De Jong, 
the talented pianist, President Harding, with several of 
his friends, was at the concert. During the evening the 
President sent a special note to Miss Jean asking her to 
give an extra cello number on the program, in addition to 
the numerous encores that already had been demanded 
from the talented artists. At the close of the concert, 
President Harding interviewed Miss Jean and expressed 
his high appreciation in behalf of her artistic achievements. 
Taking both her hands and shaking them in true American 
fashion, he wished her the best of luck, at which Miss 
Jean graciously responded that she hoped Belgium would 
one day have the same good luck she was having right now 
—to be honored with the President's presence 


Hess in Joint Recital with Mary Garden 

Hans Hess, the prominent Chicago cellist, appeared recent- 
ly in joint recital with Mary Garden in Detroit, Mich, So 
pleased was Miss Garden with her co-artist that he was 
engaged to appear on the same program with her in Grand 
Rapids (Mich.), March 17. Mr. Hess is fast gaining for 
himself an enviable place among the best artists of this 
instrument. 
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Little Anita Malkin Astonishes in Recital 

Chicago music lovers and critics were agreeably aston- 
ished recently when Anita Malkin, a little miss of eight 
years, accomplished the extraordinary task of presenting 
an entire violin recital in Orchestra Hall. This was not 
Miss Malkin’s first public appearance, however, as Con- 
ductor Frederick Stock, recognizing the unusual talent of 
Little Anita, engaged her to appear as soloist at one of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra children’s concerts. So great 
was the little violinist’s success that she appeared again 
this season, and she aroused such interest that Conductor 
Stock deemed it wise to have her appear a third time at 
these concerts, March 3. Little Anita is following in the 
footsteps of her illustrious father, who occupies the first 
cellist’s chair with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

What the Chicago critics thought of Miss Malkin’s violin 
recital is told in the following glowing tributes: : 

At Orchestra Hall little Anita Malkin who inherits her musical 
ability from her father, Joseph Malkin, first violoncellist of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, gave a recital. The young lady is 
only eight years old. Therefore, a mere glance at her program was 
sufficient to convince us that we were to hear something out of 
the ordinary. Anyway, the talents of Miss Malkin are familiar to 
us through her appearances with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
children’s concerts, 

Yesterday I heard her play nothing less than a Bach concerto, 
the one in A minor. Miss Malkin’s tone is tender, sweet, full of 
charm, and her technic, exhibited in both cantilena or rapid pas- 
sages, is of unimpeccable correctness. The same may said of 
her intonation. Her bowing, too, is elegant and graceful. 

Miss Malkin will again be heard with the children’s concerts on 
March 3. This recognition from a power like Frederick Stock is 
greater praise than I Chicago 
American, February 21. 


can bestow.—Herman Devries, 


I have a pretty memory of little Anita Malkin, who played at 
Orchestra Hall yesterday. One morning a few months ago she had 
just finished playing Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” for Mr. 


ANITA MALKIN, 
Violinist. 


Stock in Orchestra Hall. If you know fiddle literature, you know 
that that particular composition isn’t the easiest in the world, with 
its tricky rhythms and chord passages. She had played it remark- 
ably weil with that firm, fine big tone of hers which might have 
a man’s arm back of it instead of her baby hand and wrist. Per- 
haps here and there those clumsy chords had scratched a wee bit. 

As she came down off the stage the first person she met was her 
mother, and I overheard her half whisper in a little wretched 
humiliated voice, “Mother, the chords.” 

If little Miss Malkin always thinks of and knows even her 
trifling mistakes and ignores her fine accomplishments as completely 
as she did that day she will have solved the riddle of great artistry. 

Yesterday in her recital it was poise and musicianship which 
impressed one most. Her intonation is unusually accurate, and 
her rhythm is excellent. She procures an astounding even and 
rapid trill with her tiny fingers. er technic and bowing are of the 
skillfully reliable sort. Her chief asset lies in her smooth, firm 
tone, She is eight years old, and while Bach and that many years 
seem a strange mixture, still she went right after that austere 
gentleman’s A minor violin concerto and gave a highly creditable 
performance of it. Her audience was large, and she received its 
equally large enthusiasm with a series of charming little curtseys.— 
Chicago Tribune, February 21. 

Anita Malkin, a dainty little miss of eight years, made a most 
successful debut yesterday afternoon at Orchestra Hall. She opened 
her program with a Bach concerto, which might seem like a stiff 
task for one of her years, but she threw herself into it with the 
concentration on the work in hand which is the gift of youth, 
There was a delightful lack of self-consciousness in her playing. Of 
the deeper meanings of Bach she is, of course, as yet entirely un- 
conscious, But the actual notes she had learned with a precision 
and played them with an understanding most admirable. It was all 
as clear as could be. She is by nature especially sensitive to 
rhythmic accents and she brought out the rhythmic structure with a 
comprehension that was i 

What she understood was absolutely fixed in her mind, and- she 
expressed it without fear. here were none of the pretty but 
self-conscious graces of precocious childhood. Her whole thought 
was concentrated on the music, and she played it with a directness 
that was charming. 

There is not as yet much emotional feeling in her tone, and at 
her age there ought not to be, if she is to have a normal, healthy 
growth, but the essential of music she has grasped with quite extra- 
ordinary comprehension. 

She is a charming young maid and one singularly talented. There 
was a large audience present, with a surprising number of children, 
and they were all delighted.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening 
Post, February 21. 


Anita Malkin, one of the youngest violinists of the city, made her 
first appearance in recital at Orchestra Hall yesterday afternoon. 

She is the daughter of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s first 
cellist, Joseph Malkin. In spite of her age, public appearances have 
fallen to her lot with some frequency. She made her debut last 
season with the Chicago Symphony chestra, has played with it 
again this season, and is announced for another appearance early 
next month, 

An imperturbable youngster, she would seem much more at her 
ease when facing an audience than is the case with her friends and 


relations. They probably experience the heart-sinking nervousness 
that she is entirely without. 

Her first number, Bach’s A minor concerto, went with just about 
as much certainty as though an adult had been playing it. There 
was more than mere note playing to it; little iss Malkin would 
seem to have a rather unusual idea about accents, phrasing and ex- 
pression generally, as though music had a definite meaning, 

She was an enormous success with her audience, but even the 
loud applause wafted to her had no effect in disturbing her calm. 
She merely curtsied gravely and returned to the piano to have her 
violin retuned, where an anxious father sat by the side of the 
accompanist to see that nothing went wrong. Except for his 
services as a tuner, she seemed to be in little need of assistance.— 
Chicago Evening Journal, February 21. 

A most precocious and pronounced violin talent is that possessed 
by Anita Malkin, the eight-year-old girl who appeared yesterday 
afternoon at Orchestra Hall in recital and presented a program of 
pieces which many a mature performer on this instrument would 
find taxing. 

The little girl is certainly a prodigy and evidently plays the 
violin as she performs any other of the daily functions of her life. 
She has to eat and to sleep, and she also has to play. That is the 
way in which her performance of the Vieuxtemps ballade and polon- 
aise sounded, It was excellent playing. The tone was absolutely 
true in pitch, it was full and round, and the nuances of tempo and 
of shading were accomplished with remarkable fidelity to the evident 
teachings of her master. 

We cannot say that as yet there is any display of original inter- 
pretation in her performance, but it is work of so advanced a class 
and so musically presented that with such training as she has thus 
far enjoyed we will in time have a successor to Lady Halle (Mme. 
Neruda) and to our own Maud Powell. 

A Bach concerto and short pieces by Mendelssohn, Francour- 
Kreisler, Neruda and Kreisler made up the rest of the recital.— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Helen Yorke Achieves Brilliant Success 


When Helen Yorke recently appeared in Lewiston, Me., 
she achieved a brilliant success, as the following excerpts 


from the daily papers will testify: 

Seldom one hears an artist of such piquant charm and she is a 
finished artist, too. She has beauty, personality, temperament, in- 
telligence and a voice, What more could one wish? From the 
moment she tripped onto the stage with her bright glances and her 
appealing little smile that ptm. to say, “I do hope you're going 
to like me,” the audience was hers... . . 

Helen Yorke has a voice of the Galli-Curci type, only, as one 
expressed it, ‘not so much so.” It is a voice of surprising purity, 
evenness, elasticity and crystalline quality, and beautifully con- 
trolled. Her soft notes are exquisite, brought down with almost im- 
perceptible diminuendos to a finely spun thread of melody; she takes 
the final E flat above high C in the “Traviata” aria with such ease 
and clearness that you woyldn’t know she were performing any 
feat at all. 

The program was an unusually varied and interesting one, 
planned to beguile the interest of the listener, every bit of it. One 
could write paragraphs about each number, did time and space 
permit and had it not been all written before. . 

One of Miss Yorke’s particular gifts is of interpretation. Her 
version is always a delight. She infuses every song with life and in- 
dividuality. Face, voice and every movement are eloquent. She ex 
presses feeling without an excess of emotion and always keeping 
her perfect simplicity, artlessness and spontaneity of manner. It 
is hoped Miss Yorke may not lose these qualities which give het 
singing so much of freshness and unchanged charm. 

hat Helen Yorke, soprano, deserves all the extravagant 
praises with which the New York papers have been filled during 
the last year since her return from Italy, Lewiston music lovers 
are ready to concede after hearing her in a recital at City Hall, 
last night. Miss Yorke appeared under the auspices of the Philhar 
monic club,—Lewiston Daily Journal. 

Then came Miss Yorke in “Aht Fors e Lui,” “La Traviata,” Verdi. 
From her first notes it was evident that she would not be the 
disappointment that so many singers are with their opening num 
And at no time during the evening were any of her songs 


bers. 1 
Lewiston Daily Sun, Feb- 


marred by a single slightly false note. 
ruary 10. 


More Press Encomiums for Beverwijk 


The blind Hollandish pianist and composer, Everhard 
Beverwijk, gave a recital for the Women’s National Press 
Club in Washington, D. C., February 23, which brought 
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him many honors. Laudatory phrases in plenty are found 
in the following, culled from fuller reports printed in three 
local papers: 


It is seldom that even a seeing artist reaches the perfection of 
articulation reached by this blind pianist in the most difficult com- 
positions of Chopin and Liszt. He achieved not only absolute ac- 
curacy, but also an agility, technic and appreciation of tone values 
that aroused great interest. 

Mr. Beverwij k’s program opened with the Bach-Tausig ‘Toccata 
and F ollowed by “Variations Serieuses” of endelssohn. 
He reac of his highest power, however, in the third group, con- 
sisting of the difficult third etude, the second nocturne, and the 
brilliant Scherzo, opus 31, of Chopin, and in the fifth group, where 
he brought out all the power of Liszt’s “By the Sea” and “Eroica.” 
All these were played with a lavish feeling and mastery of tone 
which dimmed t simpler beauty of three small offerings of his 
own, entitled “Romance,” “Elegie,” Cm des .Sylphes.” 
4 -—Washington Post, February 27. 


“Danse 





Mr. 
and in South America. 
in piano Vo ing. A modernist in the sense of tone-color, he puts 
a suffuse arm even into the clear delineation of a Bach-Tausig 
transcription. In Chopin he is entirely at home, his ideality here 
is apparent and his inner voices, which also characterize his Brahms, 
show the keen musical ear of a true musician, As a composer, Mr. 
Reverwan has written an ‘Elegie’ of deep feeling, dramatic and 
personally revealing in its gripping climax, with a fatalistic quality 
in its form and its rendition.—Washington Times, February 24. 


Beverwijk is an artist of distinction in his own country 
He is, one might say, a master of mood 





Mr. 


Beverwijk came to Washington unheralded, but before the 
conclusion of his first group of num 


bers had firmly established 
himself in the favor of his audience. 

His attainments as a virtuoso pianist are nagond question. His 
tone is always mellow, even in the greatest climaxes; his technic 
fluent in the coloratura — and his surety of touch so pro- 
nounced that no one would suspect his handicap of blindness if not 
previously informed. . . .—Washington Sunday Star. 


Washington Pays Tribute to Reynolds 


Eleanor Reynolds, the American contralto, who has 
achieved much success in Europe, appeared in Washington 
twice recently, when she made her debut at the National 
Theater and when she sang for the wounded soldiers at 
Walter Reed Hospital. This is, in part, what the critics 
had to say about her voice and her use of it: 


— Reynolds possesses a rare contralto voice.—Washington 
imes, 





Eleanor Reynolds ssesses a voice of beautiful quality and 
power, and an unusua A wide range. Her high tones and low tones 
alike were executed with the same musical —- She has not 
before appeared in this city, and Washington will hope for her re- 
turn in concert.—Washington Star. 





Eleanor Reynolds was accorded an ovation by the wounded boys 
at Walter Reed — when she sang for their entertainment in 
an all-star concert ashington Sunday Times. 





Eleanor Reynolds won the admiration of the audience by her rendi- 
tion of an aria from “Samson and Delilah.” Her reception made 
evident that American artists could lease their native hearers. 
She replied to the wishes of the assembly and gave several encores. 
—Washington Herald. 


San Antonio Likes Gruen’s Playing 


When Rudolph Gruen recently appeared in San Antonio, 
Tex., with Paul Althouse, the Express referred to his part 
in the program as follows : 


Rudolph Gruen filled the double role of admirable accompanist 
and brilliant solo artist, playing with crisp and clear facile technic, 
a list of numbers including several waded favorites, which 
were given delightful interpretations. "Th he Chopin group included 
oe ‘oo ballade in G minor, played with rare musical — gt 

nocturne, op, 15, No. 2 and the A flat valse, op. “No. 
a ot = interpretated. 

Rachmaninoft’s prelude in C sharp minor was sublimely contrasted 
with Dett’s rollicking “Juba Dance” and Rubinstein’s tawdry but 
nevertheless attractive “Valse Caprice,” formed the closing number. 
The audience manifested distinct approved and appreciation of the 
youthful artist’s mature art and recalled him many times. His 
extra numbers were MacDowell’s “Perpetual Motion” and Cyril 
Scott’s “Danse Negre.” 


“Queen of the King of Instruments” 


Recent recitals which Ruth Ray, the excellent American 
violinist, presented in Decatur, Ill., and Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, elicited the following high praise from the press: 

Playing with a purity of tone and beauty of phrasing which 
went straight to the hearts of her hearers, Ruth Ray demonstrated 
that she was worthy of the title which has been given her, the 
logical successor of Maud Powell. Miss Ray has a winsome per- 
sonality, which added to the splendid impression made by her 
wonderful skill in sending her violin. Her playing has vivid color 
ing, as demanded by the changing moods of the composition she is 
playing. Accuracy and delicacy of tone characterize her work. 
ecatur Review, 





At times her tone would seem ethereal and mystical, lifting you 
in spirit out of the body. Then again, the low tones were those 
almost of a cello with a truly ravishing quality that would sing you 
back to reality. She is indeed a ‘‘queen of the king of instruments” 
and the rapt attention of the audience proved that they were under 
her spell.—Mount Vernon Banner. 





There had to be a logical successor to Maud Powell as a woman 
violinist, and the audience in the Millikin Auditorium was pretty 
well convinced that Godfrey Turner has found her in Ruth Ray. 
This talented young woman set for herself a difficult task in a 
varied program and handled it to her own credit and the delight of 
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her hearers. Delicacy and beauty of tone, a light and eloquent 
bow, and a fine sense of rhythm characterize Miss Ray’s playing.— 
Decatur Herald. 


Parkhurst with Minneapolis Orchestra 


Adele Parkhurst, artist pupil of the Klamroth studios, has 
returned from a successful concert trip which included an 
appearance as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mr. Davies, of the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
comments on Miss Parkhurst’s appearance as follows: 

Adele Parkhurst is one of the most satisfying singers heard at 
these concerts for a long time. Her voice rose triumphantly over 
the orchestra. Her phrasing was marked throughout by sound musi- 
cianship. The quality of this singer’s voice is especially fine, and 
she was at all times master of the situation, whether in the florid 
passages of the aria from “I Puritani,” “Qui. la Voce,” or in the 
wonderful beauty of “Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise.” Every note 
in Adele Parkhurst’s voice, from the lowest to the highest, is 
under splendid control, wonderfully expressive, capable of giving 
adequate lyric or dramatic emphasis to anything she undertakes. 
This appearance was a signal success, judged from any point of view. 

Mr. Bellows, of the Minneapolis Daily News, had this 
to say: 

Her voice has superb strength and clearness in its higher notes, 
and she sings with a directness and straightforward lack of affec- 
tation and a clear perce ~ of musical values which made her 
renderings always delightfu “Depuis le Jour” was sung with a 
vividness and clarity which by no means always mark the rendering 
of this song by more famous sopranos. 

At another appearance of Miss Parkhurst’s in Minneapo- 
lis, at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, over 500 people were 
turned away, having been attracted by her exceptionally 
successful appearance with the orchestra, 


“An Exceptional Artist in the Music World” 


Reinald Werrenrath received warm praise from the press 
after his concert in Milwaukee, Wis., February 11. The 
Milwaukee Journal of February 12 states: 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who will be known, if he is not 
already, as America’s finest singer of songs, appeared Friday night 
in what was the most enjoyable concert of the season. . . . When 
he sings a song there is study back of it, and when he is through 
the listener understands what he meant to tell. No singer before 
the public today can equal his forceful diction. 

Two Springfield dailies, in commenting on Mr. Werren- 
rath’s recital in Springfield on February 14, had this to say: 

The work of Reinald Werrenrath was characterized by a quiet 
dignity, a restraint, a sense of the love of singing, a_ perfection 
of art and of artistry rarely found in conjunction. His singing 
was full of a lilt and a swing as well as a wealth of melody. 

His songs in other languages not only exhibited a wide versatility 
but a seemingly perfect command of difficult tongues.—Springfield 
Sun. 





In addition to the fact that Werrenrath is an American born 
singer, he has a most winning personality. He at once wins the 
admiration and enthusiasm of his hearers who accord him their 
heartiest approval.—Springfield Daily News. 

“Voice of Rare Beauty Charms Local Audience” was 
the headline in the Uniontown, Pa., Morning Herald of 
February 18, after Reinald Werrenrath’s appearance in that 
town in concert on February 17. The Herald further 
states: 


Mr. Werrenrath has a voice of rare beauty and feeling, rich and 
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appealing in its softer shadings, powerful and compelling in_ its 
dramatic moments, yet at all times sympathetic, persuasive, colorful, 
with a purity and mellowness of tone together with a clearness of 
enunciation which all combine to make Werrenrath an exceptional 
artist in the music world. Mr. Werrenrath's program was one of 
decided interest and so finished and captivating was his rendition 
of each number that the audience enthusiastically gave expression to 
their appreciation at every opportunity. 


Giulio Silva at David Mannes School 


Giulio Silva, the latest addition to the faculty staff at 
the David Mannes Music School, New York, began his 
course in the vocal department on Saturds ay, March 5, with 
a lecture on “Bel Canto and Its Educative Mission.” Mr. 
Silva, who has the distinction of being the recipient of 
testimonials from such celebrities as Puccini, Caselli, Gra- 
denigo, Perosi, Bossi, Saint-Saéns, Consolo, Busoni, Res- 
pighi and Molinari, has been active professionally in his 
native Italy, France and Germany prior to coming to 
America. 

In his address Mr. Silva spoke of the decadence of the 
art of bel canto and pointed out means for its restoration. 
Among other things he said: 

“Since foreign peoples, especially Germans and French, 
in consequence of the musical imperfection of their lan- 
guage for singing, applied themselves principally to the 
exploitation of the means of expression with aid of musical 
instruments, a new period began in the history of music. 
Also during this period Italian singing had a great influ- 
ence on the foreign genius. Beethoven, the greatest of 
all, clearly shows in his divine instrumental creations the 
influence of the musicality irradiating for natural reasons 
from Italian singing, of which he felt the fascination to 
the benefit of himself and of the whole of humanity. The 
musician, studying and discovering the infinite musical re- 
sources of Italian singing, enriches his spirit by a great 
harvest of new means of expression, and recognizes, little 
by little, that the germs of the highest artistic inspiration 
can issue from the human voice. When man draws near 
to nature again, becoming more simple, and realizing that 
perfection does not consist in complexity but in simplicity, 
then singing will begin its upward course again.” 


Final Spalding Recital, April 3 
Albert Spalding will give his last New York recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 3. Next year 
Mr. Spalding will concertize in i Europe 
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MINNEAPOLIS SUPPORTING 
LOCAL MUSICAL EFFORTS 


Thursday Musical Much Encouraged—Alberto Salvi and 
Birgit Engell Triumph in Recitals—M. S. O. Warmly 
Welcomed—Czerwonky a Notable Soloist—Notes 


Minneapolis, Minn., February 28, 1921.—The Thursday 
Musical Club sponsored the recital given at the Audi- 
torium on February 23 by Louise Homer and her gifted 
daughter. The Thursday Musical has stood for the best 
in music for thirty years in this community and this recital 
pointed to a real reward for all the untiring work of its 
many members. The proceeds are to be used for music 
welfare work and the result is sufficient to do all such 
work for the club for a whole year. This recital showed 
what the Salvi recital corroborated, that the pioneer work 
of the Thursday Musical has been such that the public 
will support not only the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra with its array of Friday evening concerts, four chil- 
dren’s concerts and the weekly Sunday concerts, but will 
also attend other concerts as well. The university man- 
ages a series of recitals that are patronized by packed 
houses. This all speaks well for local development, which 
is broadening into state influence. The Homer program 
was built with much care and delivered in an impeccable 
manner. 

Tue Sarvi Recrtat, 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, gave a recital at the First Baptist 
Church, Friday evening, February 25, under the auspices 
of the Alpha Gamma Delta of the Delta Chapter. His 
program embraced works by Zabel, Grieg, Chopin, Poenitz, 
Alvars, Posse, Tedeski and Aptommas. In response to 
insistent applause, he played the barcarolle from the “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” “Mother Machree” and Dvyorak’s “Humor- 
esque.” 

Bircit Encett Scores, 

The University Concert Course had as its program on 
February 21 the fine singing of Birgit Engell, Danish 
opera artist, accompanied by Meta Schumann. The num- 
bers were in excellent taste and were sung with excellent 
effect. It mattered not in what language she sang or what 
her song, she was always artistic and proved herself one 
of the most gratifying of the artists who have come to 
America. 

This series of concerts is patronized primarily by uni- 
versity students, but every one enjoys them and they are 
tremendously successful both from the artistic and the 
financial standpoint. 


MINNEAPOLIS WARMLY Wetcomes Her OrcHEsTRA, 


The first concert given by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on its return from the mid-winter tour was 
greeted by a capacity house. Richard Czerwonky made 
his first appearance as soloist since establishing himself 
in Chicago after being concertmaster of this orchestra for 
years. The Lalo “Symphony Espagnol” has never been 
played to better advantage than by Mr. Czerwonky. His 
tone is still a delight and his interpretation has gained 
maturity. He gave two extra numbers—both his own 
compositions—with great finesse, and made many new 
friends and admirers. 

The orchestra met the approval of the audience by its 
fine playing of the Tschaikowsky fourth symphony, the 
march and overture from “Tannhauser.” Mr. Oberhoffer 
was recalled many times. 

Adele Maloney-Parkhurst, soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, February 27, chose ‘ ‘Depuis le jour,” 
from “Louise,” by Charpentier, and “Bellini’s “Qui le voce,’ 
from “I Puritani,” for her offerings. Her lyric soprano 
voice was heard to advantage and she was accorded a 
veritable ovation. 

The orchestra played “Norwegian Bridal Procession,” 
by Grieg; overture, “La Gazza Ladre,” by Rossini; “Peer 
Gynt” suite, by Grieg; theme and variations for string 
quartet, op. 18, No. 5, by Beethoven; “Slumber Song,” for 
horn and strings, by Mozart, and German’s three dances 
from “Nell Gwynne.” This choice program was directed by 
Engelbert Roentgen, solo cellist of the orchestra, in a 
skillful manner. 

Notes. 


Marion Baernstein-Baerman, violinist, gave a recital at 
the Unitarian Church, February 8, when she played the 
Vitali “Ciaconna,’ Sarasate’s “Romanza Andaluzia” and 
the Schuett suite. She has a vibrant tone and a musical in- 
terpretation and was thoroughly enjoyed by the large audi- 
ence. She was artistically accompanied by Mrs. John Dahl. 

Alice White-Nystuen, soprano, sang on the same program 
accompanied by Mrs. James Bliss. She is an operatic 
soprano who bids fair to make her mark in the world. 

The r51st Artillery Band gave a popular concert at the 
Auditorium, February 13, with Michael Jalma, director. 
This excellent organization met with instant approval of 
the audience. Kathleen Hart-Bibb, soprano, was the solo- 
ist, and lived up to the excellent reputation she has attained. 

R. A. 


Gladys Axman at Hippodrome 


On short notice Gladys Axman, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sang at the big “Boys’ Club” 
benefit at the Hippodrome, New York, Sunday evening, 
March 13, Her numbers included Mana-Zucca’ s “Rachem,” 
with which she made a: special success; “The Star” 
(Rogers) and “My Laddy” (Thayer). Following the 
affair she received hearty congratulations from prominent 
concert and operatic managers. 

March 27 she will sing at the Sunday evening concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. , 


The N. F. of M. C. Young Artists’ Contests 


The annual young artists’ contests, to be held under the 
auspices of the National and State Federations of Music 
Clubs, will take place this year in Aeolian Hall the last 
week in April and the first week in May. The State con- 
tests, to be decided first, will be under the direction of Sada 
Cowen, while Hortense d’Arblay, president of the Empire 
District of the National Federation, will have charge of the 
contest which will be between the winners of the New 
York State competition and the successful ones in the con- 
tests of the other two States of the district, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. 

Mrs. Cowen is now busy with preliminary hearings in 
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the contest. So many are the entrants, especially in the 
department of singing, that it would be impossible for them 
all to compete in public i in the time allotted. So Mrs. Cowen 
is now devoting one day a week to weeding out those 
candidates who would have no chance in the open compet- 
tion. 

While singers predominate, there is no lack of entrants 
in the piano and violin classes, and a few preliminary 
hearings will be necessary in these departments also. Mrs. 
Cowen, who is a fine pianist and thorough musician, as well 
as a trained executive, is extremely well qualified’ for the 
post of contest director. 

Mme. d’Arblay, as district president, will hold the dis- 
trict contest immediately following the one conducted by 
Mrs. Cowen during the first week in May. The winners 
will appear at the annual convention of the State Federa- 
tion in Rochester later in that month 


Frieda Klink in Demand 


Frieda Klink, mezzo contralto, who won flattering re- 
marks from the critics and genuine success with the public 
at her first recital in Aeolian Hall a short time ago, has a 
number of good engagements closed, with numerous others 


FRIEDA KLINK, 
Mezzo contralto. 


pending. She appeared recently as one of the soloists at 
the Warren Ballad Concerts at the Longacre Theater ; she 
has been engaged for a solo part in Elgar’s ‘ ‘Dream of 
Gerontius” April 1 at the great spring festival of the Ora- 
torio Society at the Manhattan Opera House, and she is 
one of the two vocal soloists already engaged to sing with 
the Goldman Concert Band at the Columbia University 
concerts next summer, being signed for ten appearances. 


Namara in New Picture 


Marguerite Namara, soprano, is leaving for California 
in the near future to make a new picture. he scenario was 
written especially for her by her husband, Guy Bolton, one 
of our most successful librettists. Shortly after her return 
the latter part of April, Mme. Namara will sail for Furope 
to fill operatic engagements. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 
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Vion STREET. 
“Can you tell me if it is true that there is a street in 


Rome, Italy, called ‘Violin Street?’ Someone told me that 

there is such a name given to one ‘8 the streets, and I won- 

dered if it is true. I know that names are given often 

to streets and places in Europe, vat t this is the first time I 

ever heard of a street being named for a musical instrument.” 

The Information Bureau believes that it is true that a street in 
Rome is called “Violin Street,” or in the more poetical Italian 
language “la Via del Violino.” A legend is connected with the 
name, which is that a gay party of young revellers were passing 
an old palace when they heard the sound of a violin, so well 
played that they paused to listen. Asking the name of the player, 
the answer came, “A cripple,” but when the name of the street 
was requested, there was no answer forthcoming. The leader of 
the revellers at once said, “I shall return to hear you my. & and 
if the street has no name I will give it one of my own: ‘la Via 
del Violino’.” It is believed that the youth who spoke was the 
great painter Raphael. 


J. G. Hunexer’s Books. 

“You will much oblige me by answering the following query 
in your Information Bureau column, By what publishing com- 
pany are the books such as *Bedouins,’ ‘Painted Veils’ and 
others by J. G. Huneker published? Can I buy directly from 
the publishing company?” 

Not all of Mr. Huneker's books were published by the same firm. 
Charles Scribner's Sons was one of the firms which published his 
books; Boni & Liveright were the publishers of “Painted Veils,” 
privately printed for subscribers only. If you write to these firms 
they will give you a list of what they carry and you can of course 
purchase direct from them. 


Herman Hirt. 


“I am interested in the present whereabouts of Herman Hirt, 
who about thirty years ago resided at Elmwood Place, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Mr. Hirt, I understand, was a musician of quite 
some standing and for that reason I thought I might be able 
to trace him or his descendants, ot gl our kind assistance. 
The inquiry is being made on a relative of Mr. 
Hirt in Strasburg and if Mr. Hirt or his relatives can be 
traced, interesting news will be conveyed to them on account 
of an, inheritance.” 

If any of the readers of the Musicat Courter have any in- 
formation about Mr. Hirt or any of his descendants, will they 
kindly send it in, 

Grace Rotn Emerson. 

“We are endeavoring to locate Grace Roth Emerson, an 
Akron, Ohio, girl, who became the wife of Ben Schwartz, 
the New York pianist, Formerly Miss Emerson was known on 
the stage as Mira Mirska and she specialized in oriental dances. 
We are endeavoring to get a definite address and if you could 
help us, we shall appreciate it.” 

The Information Bureau would be glad to have this information, 
if any of the readers of the Mustcat Courier can furnish it. 


Caruso’s AMERICAN DesurT. 


“T should like very much to know when it was that Enrico 
Caruso first made his appearance in America. Sometimes I read 
that he has been here twenty years. Is it as long as that? Did 
he sing much in Europe before he came to New York?” 

It was November 23, 1903, when Caruso made his debut at the 
Metropolitan House in the opera of “Rigoletto,” and he has ap- 
coed have regularly every season since, so it is only a little more 
than seventeen years that he has been closely associated with the New 
York public. Before coming here, however, he had sung at all the 
principal ro ~a Italy, his debut in his native country having oc- 
fotos oo 5, when he was twenty-two. For two winter seasons he 
was in otek and five summers in Buenos Aires. London 
heard him a year before he appeared in New York, when the critics 
“reserved their enthusiasm.” On his next appearance in London 
just previous to his New York season he became as popular as in 
this countr He has not, however, sung in London since 1907, 
that is at Covent Garden, 


PLEYEL, 


“Would you be kind enough to furnish me with some informa- 
tion about PH leyel? We are studying history in our club and as 
he was one of the early composers, I am writing a paper about 
him. As I live in a small town with a library devoted more to 
novels than to the history of music and musicians, I will esteem 
it a favor if you can give me a few facts as to his career” 


Pleyel, whose names were Ignaz goceeh was born at Ruppertsthal, 
near Vienna, June 1, 1757, and died on his estate near Paris, Novem- 
ber 14, 1831. Until his fifteenth year his piano teacher was 
Wanhal. His patron, Count Erbody, then placed him with Haydn, 


with whom he lived five years. The count then appointed him his 
private Kapellmeister, but granted him leave of absence for further 
study in Rome, where he remained until 1781, making a short visit 
to Vienna, but returning to Rome where he remained until 1783. 
At the Strasburg Minster, he was successively second Kapell- 
meister, then first, until 1791-2 when he went to ndon to conduct 
the Professional Concerts. After comes them for a few years 
he returned to his estate near Strasburg, but was subjected to so 
much annoyance by the revolutionists that he sold his place in 1795 
and went to Paris. Here he became a music-seller and in 1807 
founded a piano factory, the growing prosperity of which business 
gradually caused him to give up composition to devote his entire 
time ‘to the business. Pleyel pianos are still made with the name 
of Pleyel, the name of the firm now being Pleyel, Wolff & Co, 
He composed a large number of works for instruments, being called 
by one of his biographers ‘‘an extremely prolific instrumental com- 
poser.’ 


“ANDREA CHENIER.” 


“Why is it that ‘Andrea Chenier’ has not been produced be 
fore at the Metropolitan Opera House? It seems to have made 
a success now, and that makes one wonder why it has not been 
heard before.” 

“Andrea Chenier” has never been much of a favorite with the 
public. The Metropolitan, which seeks to find one or two attractive 
new roles for Caruso each season, included it in this year’s list on 
his account, although his illness prevented him singing it. As a 
rule Caruso has been able to carry even indifferent works to a 
success, although not invariably, as witness the instance of Mas- 
cagni’s “‘Lodoletta.”’ 


PENTATONIC. 
“I shall be grateful if you will give me the manning. of the 
word ‘pentatonic’ which read recently in the USICAL 
Courier.” 


Pentatonic, having or consisting of five tones; pentatonic scale, a 
“five-tone”’ scale found in primitive melodies of certain peoples 
(Scotch, Chinese), in which the step of a semitone is avoided by 
omitting the fourth and seventh degrees in major and the second 
and sixth in minor. It can be played on the piano by touching five 
successive black keys, beginning on F sharp for major and E flat 
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for minor. The ancient Greek chromatic scale also had five tones. 
In addition to the Scotch and Chinese, the Japanese use the pen- 
tatonic scale, according to the article on “Japanese Music in Amer- 
ica,” that appeared in the Musicat Courter some time ago. 


Alfred R. Frank May Teach in Lewiston 


A movement is on foot in Lewiston, Me., to persuade 
Alfred R. Frank, director of the vocal department of the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, to spend one day a week 
teaching in the Maine city. This eminent vocal coach, 
who has organized the conservatory voice department to a 
high state of efficiency, has been teaching in Portland on 
Thursdays all season and will probably plan to spend 
Wednesdays in Lewiston if his Boston schedule can be 
satisfactorily arranged. The following excerpts from letters 
received by Mr. Frank indicate the eagerness with which 
singers “down east” seek his services: 

“T heard yesterday that you were coming to Portland and 
we feel very much slighted up in Lewiston to think that 
you have not decided to open a studio in Lewiston also. I 
do believe, Mr. Frank, that you can have a good class once 
a week here. If you should decide to open a studio in 
Lewiston, I will take a lesson each week and feel certain 
that I can get several others started immediately. I heard 





ALFRED R. FRANK, 
Director of the vocal department of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music. 


your former pupil, Mr. Lawrie, sing last evening, and he 
did himself proud. I do hope you will give this matter 
your serious consideration.” 

Another writes: “You may be surprised to hear from 
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one of your old pupils, but the fact is, I have ijearned 
through Mrs. Johnson, that you come to Portland every 
Thursday for pupils there. Mr. Clough and I have been 
talking it over and we are both anxious to see you and ar- 
range for lessons. I have never found anyone that I liked 
as a teacher, since you left, as well as you, and Mr. Clough 
phoned me this morning and he feels he can get pupils 
enough here to make it worth your time to come, but he will 
write you himself, he says. You see we are both full of 
enthusiasm.” 


George Reimherr’s Recent Concerts 


George Reimherr, tenor, will sing Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
on Good Friday night at St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, and 
the solo parts of the “Daughter of Jairus,” by the same 
composer, at this church on Easter Sunday. 

Mr. Reimherr gave a recital at the Woman’s Club of 
Haworth, N. J., on the evening of March 15, and made a 
splendid impression, being re-engaged for another recital 


in April. He was in fine voice and rendered his program 
in a manner that brought forth much applause. Vander 
pool’s “Come and Love Me” was one of the hits of his 
program. 


White 
Community 
sticcess of a few 


On March 8 he sang “On Wenlock Edge” at 
Plains with the Sinsheimer Quartet for the 
Chamber Music Society, repeating his 
weeks ago in New York. 


Year Book” Revised 


Annuaire des Artistes ( Artists’ 


Paris “Artists’ 
It is announced that the 


Year Book) will in future be published by the Office Gen 
eral de la Musique, 15 rue de Madrid, Paris, and that a 
new issue is in preparation. The book is to contain one 
hundred thousand addresses of composers, conductors, 
virtuosi, teachers, musical clubs and societies, dancers, mu- 
sic halls and picture shows. This Year Book, which is 
now in its thirtieth year, is to be completely transformed, 
renovated and re- -edited and should render a useful ser- 


vice to those interested. 
Florence McManus Entertained 


Florence McManus, and her 


soprano, husband, George 
McManus, the famous cartoonist, were guests of honor at 
the C hamber of Commerce dinner in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


on Thursday evening, March 9. 
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(Continued from page 10) 

Saturday musical at 177 Paradise Lane, in summing up 
the delights of the big arm-chair, the refreshments and 
music, all in one grand total, “those fellows at St. James’ 
are no patch on you, Mr. Smith, believe an old woman 
like me—yes, one old enough to be your mother and who 
has seen something of the world. When I hear that fiddle 
of yours I must always think of my old Tom, who died 
of the dropsy fifteen years ago. H’m-h’m—I am getting 
old.” And Mrs. Smith at this critical moment drew away 
the big arm-chair to prevent Mrs. Tripe from dropping 
into it again. 

Mr. Waddling, the artistic decorator who lived on the 
first floor, shared Mrs. Tripe’s sentiments. He had been 
at concerts too, but preferred this sort of home entertain- 
ment where one could smoke one’s pipe and have a chat 
in the intervals. 

Mr. Waddling was also something of a philosopher and 
liked to hear himself talk, as all true philosophers will, 
while they leave others the task of doing the thinking. 
By right of his artistic occupation in the decorating line 
which brought him into frequent contact with the upper 
classes (it was no secret that he had once painted a peer’s 
kitchen and pantry), Mr. Waddling was the recognized 
judge in matters musical—just as Mr. Tobias was in mat- 
ters social. Praise from Mr. Waddling was praise indeed. 

Mr. Smith and his violin, of course, formed the radiating 
point at these enjoyable evenings, and his performances 
were the mainstay of the programs. But Mrs. Smith, with 
feminine tact, would also ask other talent to contribute. 
There was Miss Bridesmaid, an elderly seamstress, who 
sang church hymns with a voice as thin as her needle and 
an expression of melancholy and resignation which was 
very touching. It was no wonder; the poor thing had never 
gotten nearer marriage than her name. 

Mr. Smith felt rather jealous of her on account of her 
sad and soulful way, which tended to detract from his own. 
And to incense him still more against Miss Bridesmaid, he 
had more than once during his solo seen her throw absent- 
minded glances in the direction of the corner where the 
refreshment table stood. 

More lenient was he toward Mr. Thinner, the young 
butcher's assistant, who possessed a hair raising, rasping 
bass voice which Mr. Smith prided himself on having dis- 
covered and was doing his best to cultivate—by playing 
directly after Mr. Thinner, in order to show him what real 
tone production, style and expression should be. How- 
ever, Mr. Thinner made a most appreciative and reveren- 
tial pupil, and showed his appreciation also in the tangible 
form of always selecting for Mrs. Smith the choicest bit 
for the Sunday roast of pork. 

One evening Mr. Smith had fairly surpassed himself in 
a new set of variations on the “Last Rose of Summer,” 
and was making the round of his guests to receive the cus- 
tomary congratulations and complimentary tributes. But 
Mr. Waddling drew him into a corner. « 

“My dear boy,” he said, with paternal warmth, “why 
don’t you chuck up the whole clerkship business and go in 
for music entirely? You've got music in you! Anybody 
can see that! It only needs bringing out. Why, man, T 
know one of those fellows of the musical profession—he 
makes his three pounds a week easily, and if he were not 
so lazy he could earn twice as much, All he does is a bit 
of night work; he sleeps all day and gets fat on it, and his 
wife dresses like a lady. With your talent, catch me 
standing all day long behind a counter with the tape line! 
No, the fiddle bow is the thing for you! Believe James 
Waddling. He knows what he is talking about!” 

Mr. Smith smiled affably and made light of Mr. Wad- 
dling’s high opinion of his talent, but the words sank deep. 
He had never hitherto allowed himself to think of his 
violin playing in any other way than as belonging exclu- 
sively to his leisure hours, a thing of pleasure quite apart 
from the exigencies of life. His ambition had been quite 
satisfied by the generous admiration of his wife and 
friends. Now, suddenly, it grew wings in a night, and, like 
a wild bird let loose out of a cage, it rose in a mad flight 
beyond all its former gratifications. 

Mr. Smith had heard of Paganini. Now he would lie 
awake in the night and get up tired in the morning. In 
the shop he was listless and distracted, at home irritable 
and taciturn. Playing with his wife gave him nc pleasure. 
He fell back on his long abandoned exercises and looked 
pale and haggard. 

“What is the matter, Frederick dear?” asked his wife, 
with loving solicitude. “You need a tonic!” 

And a tonic presently he took, but it did him no good. 

“Take a holiday, Mr. Smith,” said Mr. Finlay. “You 
need it!” 

And a holiday he took, but came back from Margate 
none the better. 

At last, yielding to his wife’s anxious inquiries, he con- 
fided to her that he could stand it no longer—that he must 
give up clerking and follow the call of his talent for music. 

Mrs. Smith was apprehensive of the consequences of 
such a step, but her iove and courage rose to the occasion, 
and she agreed rather than see her husband miserable. 

So Mr. Smith resigned his junior clerkship at Finlay & 
Co. and set to study the violin in real earnest. 

Mr. Waddling found him a teacher who “does it cheaply.” 
He took Mr. Smith at a greatly reduced fee, not only for 
Mr. Waddling’s sake, but, as he said, seeing his pupil’s great 
talent he considered it his bounden duty to develop it. 

Mrs. Smith felt now rather lonely in her little cashier’s 
box, and she thought with a heavy heart of her Frederick 
at home who worked from morn until night on the fiddle. 
Her slender earnings must keep them both and, in addition, 
pay for the lessons and the music. 

“Ah, those dreadful ‘positions,’ ” groaned Mr. Smith 
when she came home in the evening, and he scarcely took 
time for the meal. He seemed to get thinner and more care- 
worn every day and his irritability became acute. He could not 
sleep. Waking and dreaming he was deep in the “positions.” 
Thus he reached the fifth, and was climbing the sixth. 
But alas! human strength will give out, the cord too tightly 
stretched will snap; from the height of the seventh position 
he made a terrific fall onto the sick bed. 

“Brain fever, Mrs. Smith,” muttered the doctor, and 
shook his head—‘“a very bad case,” and, under his breath, 
“if he gets through I fear it will leave him a maniac for the 
rest of his days, poor fellow. He was climbing too high.” 
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Weeks went by—anxious weeks, critical weeks. Mrs. 
Smith watched and prayed through her husband’s awful 
fits of delirium. 

“If only he could get that fiddle off his mind,” said the 
doctor, “I can’t hold out any hope.” 

Still she watched, prayed and hoped. 

And one night, when she had just dozed off for a few 
minutes from utter exhaustion, she was suddenly’ startled 
by a noise and a bright flame lighting up the sick room. It 
came from the direction of the fireplace. She sprang up. 
There was her husband in his nightshirt, sitting by the fire 
watching with a diabolical smile of satisfaction his violin 
blazing on the coal.. It crackled and frizzled and the flames 
licked eagerly the varnished boards until the whole sank 
into a shapeless, half burnt, blackened mass. Then he went 
quietly to bed again, and slept soundly until the morning. 

“The crisis is past,” said the doctor. Then Mrs. Smith 
told him what had happened in the night. .“Thank God he 
settled that fiddle! It deserved to burn. Now there is 
hope; he will be better soon.” 

And a week later Mr. Smith sat up in Mrs. Tripe’s chair, 
and Mrs, Smith held his head in one arm, while with the 
sleeve of the other she wiped the tears away from her eyes. 
So thin, so old and so weak he looked, but ah, the joy of 
her heart! He never mentioned the violin. Had he for- 
gotten it? 

Then one morning, another week later, he said: “Now 
I feel strong enough again; let us go to the shop. Mr. 
Finlay will miss us—and Mr. Tobias.” 

Poor Mrs. Smith, what were her thoughts? They had 
come to the last of her savings; the piano, too, was sold. 
But she was brave and did not say anything just then. But 
she opened her heart to the doctor when he came for the 
last time to see his patient. And the kind man didn’t say 
anything either; he only pressed her little hand on leaving, 
and went straight to Mr. Finlay, whose family doctor he 
also was, and told him the entire circumstances. For- 
tunately there are still many kind men in the world. Mr. 
Finlay agreed to take the unhappy young clerk back again 
into his shop. “The Xmas trade will soon be coming on,” 
he explained apologetically to the doctor, who smiled be- 
cause he knew better. 

And so it came to pass that one morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith turned up as before at Finlay & Co. and took their 
accustomed places, as everything was as usual—even Mr. 
Tobias Wormley—until one of the old clerks by accident 
asked: “How is the fiddle?” : 

His poor wife trembled with apprehension, but Mr. Smith 
smiled and said quietly: 

“The violin? Oh, it has gone to the devil, where it came 
from. Two and sixpence change, please!” 


Daughters of Ohio in New York Meet 


The Daughters of Ohio in New York, Mrs. Edmund W. 
Kingsland, president, held a meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on March 14, The affair was designated as Presi- 
dents’ Day, and the guests of honor included presidents of 
women’s clubs and ex-presidents of the society. Flora 
Coan Bassett, chairman of the day, had arranged an excel- 
lent program which included numbers for piano by Fred- 
erick Cromweed, for cello by Martha Whittemore, and 
baritone songs by Edwin Swain. Mr. Cromweed is a young 
pianist and composer whose works have won favor, two of 
which, prelude in D minor and “Fantastique,” he included 
among his numbers. Miss Whittemore, a young woman 
from Boston, is a pupil of Willeke, and she played one of 
her teacher’s arrangements of a Boccherini rondo. 
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MELLISH GIVES ADVICE TO SINGERS 





(Continued from page 17.) 

have known her intimately and to have sung with her these 
last three years has been a wonderful and beautiful experi- 
ence. She is worshipped by everyone in the Metropolitan 
and is one of the most human of human beings I have ever 
met. She has none of the so-called mannerisms of the so- 
called prima donna. In plain English—Farrar is an ‘honest 
to God’ regular fellow all the time. And it is this radiant 
personality that we associates feel that is the thing she is 
able to send across the footlights. It is the force that the 
public feels when she sings and what has made her our 
greatest female artist!” 

Miss Mellish incidentally remarked during the conver 
sation that she thought the rehearsals were of extreme im- 
portance and help to young singers just entering the opera. 

“In themselves they are a fine education for young ar 
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MARY MELLISH AT HOME. 


tists,” she said. “To hear the world’s greatest music as pre- 
sented by leading artists and conductors is a source of 
learning, and though there is much else to be learned, a 
young artist would do well to attend even the rehearsals 
of the operas not in her repertory. Let me explain: The 
first year I was with the Metropolitan I was called upon 
at short notice to replace an artist, who was ill, in ‘Gianni 
Schicchi,’ which is a comedy and difficult to play. The 
conductor was in doubt as to whether I could be entrusted 
with the part, so a piano rehearsal was called for 4 o'clock. 
Well, I sang the role that night, but I am sure | should 
never have been able to do this if I had not been present at 
every rehearsal and had studied the role most carefully. So 
to the young American girl in the studio practising opera, 
who has ambitions to join the Metropolitan, | would say: 
Come with sound musicianship and be prepared to do some 
hard work!” J Vi. 


Mabel Garrison First Artist to 
Sing at Sterling, Kan. 


To Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, fell the honor of being the first popular artist 
to sing at the Sterling (Kan.) Conservatory of Music. 
The new auditorium, Spencer Hall, cost $70,000, has a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,800, and has twenty practice rooms 
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AT STERLING, KAN. 
(1) Left to right: Erle RE, 


Faber, director Sterling 


of the 
Conservatory of Music, Mabel Garrison, Mrs. D. J. Fair and 


George Siemonn, (2) Spencer Hall, Sterling College. 


Earle Faber is the director of the conservatory and it was 
through his enthusiasm and energy that the people of 
Sterling and the vicinity were offered this concert, which 
proved to be a financial as well as a great artistic success. 


George Reimherr Sings at Musicale 


George Reimherr delighted the many guests who at- 
tended the tea and reception given by Mrs. Erichsen at her 
home on Central Park West on Sunday afternoon, March 
20, with his beautiful rendition of a number of songs by 
Clark, Vanderpool, Mendelssohn, Breitenfeld, etc. His 
splendid diction was also remarked upon by almost every- 
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one present as it made his singing all the more enjoyable. 
lis accompanist, Lawrence Schauffler, was heard in sev- 
cral solos and he, too, was warmly received by his listen- 
ers. Following the musical program light refreshments 
were served. 


Ruffo and Mirovitoh in Two Joint Recitals 


Titta Ruffo, baritone, and Alfred Mirovitch, the pianist, 
are scheduled for two joint recitals in New York and 
Chicago. The local concert takes place in the Hippodrome 
on Sunday evening, March 27, while the Windy City en- 
gagement takes place in the Auditorium on Sunday after- 
noon, March 20. 

Ruffo’s program, which will be the same in both cities, 
will include the arias from “Don Giovanni” and “Barber 
of Seville,” besides a group of songs, while the Mirovitch 
program will present the toccata and fugue of Bach-Tausig, 
a Chopin group and pieces by Liszt and Rubinstein. After 
his debut appearance in Chicago, Mirovitch will be heard 
in a recital there early in April. 





Ella Backus Behr Artist in Recital 

Agnes Reifsnyder, one of the gifted pupils of Ella 
Backus Behr, appeared recently in recital at Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia. An -appreciative and large audi- 
cnee was on hand and enthusiastically applauded the 
contralto, for her program was a varied one and most 
interesting. The musicianly accompaniments of Mrs, Behr 
added no little to the success of the singer. Miss Reifsnyder 
was assisted by Gertrude Tyrrell, pianist, who played in 
an artistic manner compositions by Chopin, Brahms and 
Smetana 


Schipa Sings Twice on Chicago Opera Tour 

Tito Schipa recently joined the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion for two performances in “Traviata” on its present 
tour. On March 10 he sang in Pittsburgh and on the 16th 
in Cleveland. In both cities he was warmly received by 
the public and the press, 


Olga Steeb Plays Concerto at Moment’s Notice 


Los Angeles, March 21, 1921 (By telegram).—Olga 
S:eeb, pianist, accomplished the remarkable feat of play- 
ng the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto here last night with 
tue Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell con 
ductor, literally without previous notice and with no 
rehearsal. Mischa Levitzki was the soloist engaged for 
the pair of concerts. Despite a felon on his thumb, he 
succeeded in giving a brilliant performance of the Saint- 
Saéns work on Friday afternoon, but the doctor positively 
forbid him to attempt it on Saturday evening. Conductor 
Rothwell knew that Miss Steeb was to be in the audience 
and that the concerto was in her repertory. He called her 
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in and she consented to go on and play, which she did, 
succeeding beyond all expectation and criticism. The audi 
ence, admiring both her pluck and her splendid rendition 
of the work, gave her an ovation which continued for 
twenty minutes. The lights had to be dimmed before th: 
concert could go on K. D 


Two Morrill Artists Sing in Newark 


Sarah Edwards, contralto, and Florence McCullough 
lyric soprano, were enthusiastically received when they 
sang at the Woman's Club, Newark, N. J., March 10 
Both of these artists are pupils of Laura E. Morrill, of 
New York. 
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| interest has been created in the announcement 
Capitol Theater will show an imported film of 
ist impressionism during the week of April 3, marking 
n the making of feature films. This sensational 
icture is of German make and the principals of modern 
t lave been employed, thus opening a new field for the 
laptats n of ultra-modern music to an excessively mod- 
n production. The musical setting which is being pre- 
1 by S. L. Rothafel is the result of a great deal of 
ight and consideration The program will contain 
by Strauss, Debussy, Moussorgsky and other dis- 

d modernists. The picture was somewhat of a 
when it was first presented in Europe and prom- 
inything seen in this country in its utilizing 

icipals of advanced modern art. For this occasion 
tothaf elwill revive the Capitol Ensemble, which, it 
remembered, was always a feature of the musical 
this chorus consisting usually of about sixty 

ast weck the house was busy engaging singers for 
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FESTIVAL FOR CHILDREN AT THE Rivois, 


Saturday, Hugo Riesenfeld began his series of spe- 
1] morning performances for children at the Rivoli The- 
iter, having planned an eight day festival at this house. 
varlie Chaplin is the feature, of course. His adventures 
lhe Fireman” are ever a joy to the kiddies. There was 
Chester comedy, “Beat It,” with “Snooky,” the 
monkey, playing the leading part, and a “Mutt and 
left” cartoon. The program included a nature picture and 
ery attractive stage numbers, created especially to 

the youthful audience. The big balcony at the Rivoli 
donated to various charitable institutions, and it is 
about 10,000 children will be guests during 
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200 in Prizes Awarvep AT THE CRITERION 


Some weeks ago Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director of 
Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion theaters, offered prizes 
mounting to $200 for the eight best letters discussing the 
William De Mifle’s production, “Midsummer 

' which began a run at the Criterion Theater on 
awards were made at the Criterion 
March 14, by the judges, Luella 
Kaufman. The first 


limax 
Madne 
December 5 last rhe 
| heater, Monday cvenee 
Parsons, William Le Baron and S. J. 
$100 was won by Samuel Schmule Cohen, New 
York City. The next two prizes of $25 each were 

varded to Lena M. Baker, Long Branch, N. J., and Lois 
eos y Deering, of New York City. Five prizes of ten 
dollars each went to A, Hawks, Manhattan; Leigh Mc- 
Carthy, New Haven, Conn; H. M. Lancaster, Manhattan; 
Sophia Holden, Jersey City Heights, N. J., and Catherine 
M. Scully, Jersey City, N. J. There were also two honor- 
hle mention awards to Benjamin A. Solot, Manhattan, 
ind Marion V. O'Dea, Manhattan. After the ceremony, 
the prize winners were ‘the guests of Mr. Riesenfeld at the 
performance of “Buried Treasure,” the feature picture then 
howing at this theater. 


prize ot 


Tut SELwyn. 

‘A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court,” a screen 
version of the famous Mark Twain story, produced by Wil- 
iam Fox, with Pauline Starke and Harry Meyers in the 
principal roles, opened an indefinite run on Monday, March 
14. The local press was unanimous in declaring this to be 
of the most amusing pictures ever presentéd on the 
Erno Rapee has prepared the musical score which 
A detailed account will appear 


one 
creen 
accompanies the picture 
later 
Tue Broapuurst. 
“Over the Hill,” at the Broadhurst Theater, is in its 
twenty-fifth week and showing no indications of closing. 
Tue 44TH Street THEATER, 
“Way Down East,” at the 44th Street Theater, is in the 
thirtieth week of its run. Announcement has been received 
that it will continue until September. 


Tue RIAto. 


With Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim conducting, 
the Rialto Orchestra opened the program at the Rialto last 
week with Victor Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody,” thoroughly 
appropriate to the season. The work, which is dedicated 
to the Gaelic Society of New York, contains such melodies 
as “Garry " “Believe Me, if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,” “St. Patrick's Day,” etc. The soloists on 
the program were tee favorites with Rialto audiences, Mary 

d Emanuel List, basso profundo. Miss 
Fabian gave the familiar “Il est doux, il est bon” aria from 
Massenet's “Herodiade,” singing an English version which 
would have been more enjoyable had Miss Fabian given 
more strict attention to her diction. Mr. List sang Fle- 
gier’s “Le Cor,” with the beauty of tone and interpretation 
which invari ably characterize his work, The remaining mu- 
sical number on the program was the organ solo played by 
John Priest, which on this program was the march from 
Wagner's “T annhauser ” Justine Johnstone, in “The Play- 
ing of Broadway,” was the cinema feature. There was 
nothing remarkable about it and one could not help wishing 
Miss Johnstone would forget herself for a minute and 
display a bit of real animation—in the words of the gentle- 


Owen, 


Fabian, soprano, at 


AT THE 


COURIER 


man in the next seat, “if she would only put a little pep 
into it, it would be great.” 
Tue Capito. 

Since St. Patrick’s Day came within the week, it was 
quite appropriate that the program at the Capitol last week 
should be opened with Victor Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody,” 
played by the Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, con- 
ductor, and David Mendoza and William Axt, associate 
conductors. It was an unusually fine interpretation of this 
work with its lilting Irish airs that the huge orchestra 
gave, and one that moved the audiences to warm applause. 
By request—and a request for which every one was thank- 
ful—Mlle. Gambareli gave an exquisite interpretation of 
“The Swan” of Saint-Saéns, with a cello obligato played 
by J. Nadelle. The picture feature was the Eminent Authors 
production of Gouverneur Morris’ original screen story, “A 
Tale of Two Worlds,” produced by the Goldwyn Studios. 
As a prelude thereto, Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Capitol Orchestra, gave the familiar “Tambourin Chinois” 
of Kreisler. The scenes of the film are laid in China and 
America and during the transition a musical interlude fea- 
tured Elizabeth Ayres, who sang the Chinese lullaby from 
“East Is West.” Costumed as a dainty Chinese maiden 
and perched upon an Oriental balcony, the scene was one 
of lovely warm coloring and one which added to the effect- 
iveness of the picture itself. Jacques Gordon again won 
praise for his playing of the violin obligato. Another re- 
quest number was “Nola,” a silhouette danced by Leon 
Leonidow, Doris Niles and Gladys Waite, which for sheer 
beauty it would be difficult to surpass. Another Booth 
Tarkington “Edgar” comedy brought joy to the lovers of 
the small boy and provided a comic element of real charm. 
Harold B, Smith, organist, closed the program, 

Tue CRITERION. 

For those who enjoy miracle plays+and there seems to 
be a rapidly increasing number who do—‘“The Faith Healer” 
will offer much food for thought. This motion picture, 
adapted from William Vaughn Moody’s book of the same 
name, began a run at the Criterion Theater on March 13. 
The story deals with a wandering evangelist (Milton Sills) 
who has the power of healing. After performing numerous 
miracles in his travels, he falls in love with the niece of an 
invalid he has cured, and from that instant his conscience 
troubles him and he loses his miraculous power. According 
to the story, this power leaves him not because of his 
physical love for the woman (a part, by the way, excel- 
lently portrayed by Ann Forrest) but because of his mis- 
trust of love. As soon as the Faith Healer comes to this 
realization his~ healing power returns and he raises an 
infant from the dead. There are many scenes, such as this, 
which make a deep impression, but there are also some 
things which are open to criticism, For instance, it seems 
rather impossible to believe that within a short time a 
small town such as that in which the invalid is cured, could 
produce such a motley of blind, lame and deformed men 
and women. 

Besides Milton Sills and Ann Forrest, important roles 
are in the hands of Fontaine La Rue, Frederick Vroom and 
Adolph Menjou, all of whom are satisfactory. The re- 
mainder of the program consists of an overture, “Ser- 
enade,” by Henry Constant Gabriel; a Post scenic, “The 
Lone Indian,” in which there is some really- gorgeous 
scenery; a violin solo played in Indian costume by Grace 
Fischer, her selection being the Kreisler “Indian Lament,” 
poe by Dvorak, and Ollendorff’s sketchograph, “Eve’s 
eaves.” 


MUSICAL 


Tue Rivoit. 

The picture shown here last week was directed by John 
Griffith Wray, the first production from him, so far as can 
be remembered at the present moment. It was splendidly 
done despite the fact that “Beau Revel” is not material for 
a feature film, nor is there any good excuse for starring 
Florence Vidor. She photographs well and for the indif- 
ferent story her acting was acceptable but certainly not 
important enough to be emphasized in electric lights. It is 
just a good picture with dozens like them. The overture 
was made up of selections from “Eileen” (Victor Herbert), 
conducted by Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau, By 
the way, there is a report circulating along Broadway that 
an early revival is in order of this most popular of all of 
Victor Herbert’s musical comedies, 

Betty Andersen, soprano, and Fred Jagel, tenor, sang 
“To a Wild Rose” (MacDowell); a more beautiful song 
was never written than this number. Before the last notes 
had died away the audience began to applaud. Fred Jagel 
is new to Rivoli audiences and is a splendid addition to the 
staff of singers for the Hugo Reisenfeld theaters. The 
voice is young, a beautiful quality, and the singer used it 
artistically. The management must recognize these favor- 
able qualities or it would not have had him sing a duet 
with Betty Andersen, who is the possessor of one of the 
best voices to be heard at any picture house on Broadway ; : 
in fact, she easily ranks with the best of ballad singers. 
Willy Stahl, violinist, was programmed to play the rondo 
capriccioso (Saint- -Saéns) ; evidently this number comes 
in the first half of the evening’s performance for the writer 
failed to hear him play. There was a Christie comedy— 
“Wedding Blues”—that had no special value; it was simply 
funny, got a lot of laughs, and after it was over it was 
hard to remember what it was all about. 

THe STRAND. 


Katherine MacDonald was featured in “My Lady’s Latch 
Key,” a first national attraction. ‘The picture holds the at- 
tention and made a good evening’s entertainment, but here 
again is an example of a good motion picture totally lacking 
the quality necessary for a feature. 

Redferne Hollinshead, tenor, was the soloist on last 
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SELWYN  Wic pny 


WEST 42d STREET 
WILLIAM FOX presents 


MARK TWAIN'S €2MEBY 


CAMEO 





SUNDAY 
Mat. at 3 


‘A Connecticut Yankee inKing Arthur's Court” 





45 RA D 
Broadway at 47th St. 
Direction JOS. L. PLUNKETT 


Week Beginning March 27th 
Allen Holubar’s Production 


“MAN, WOMAN and MARRIAGE” 


STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 
Soloists and Organ Prelude 
BEAUTIFUL SUBWAY 


me CAPITOL ivi: 


EDWARD BOWES, Managing Director 
WEEK OF MARCH 27 


PAULINE FREDERICKS in 


“ROADS OF DESTINY” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 80 PIECES 


rno Rapee, Conducting 
Ensemble of 50 Se - Capifol Ballet Co ps 
WEEK APRIL 3rd, **The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari’’ 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 





BROADWAY 
at 5Sist ST. 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
AND MOST 








NO CONCERT SCHEDULE 
NEEDED IN NEW YORK 


The best orchestral and vocal music is always 
available at the theatres under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 


Photo Plays week of March 27th will be 


RIVOLI Broadway 


at 49th St 
in “DUCKS AND DRAKES” 


BEBE DANIELS - 
RIALTO zo 


Square 
WILLIAM S. HART 
in “THE WHISTLE” 


CRITERION 


“SENTIMENTAL TOMMY” 
with GARETH HUGHES, MAY McAVOY and 
MABEL TALIAFERRO 


Broadway 
at 44th St. 














week's program, singing “Believe Me, if All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms” (Moore), and was forced to encore 
with an Irish ballad. This type of song seems to be closely 
identified with his work. 

The Mack Sennett comedy, “Love, Honor and Behave,” 
was really funny. There was more of a real plot to this 
picture than some of the slap-stick in the usual Sennett 
productions. The entire picture was skillfully -handled 
and it was certainly the big moment on the Strand pro- 
gram for last week. There was a descriptive prelude by 
the symphony orchestra and the program closed with the 
usual organ solo. May JoHnson. 


Maier and Pattison for Iowa Festival 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will give one of their two- 
piano recitals at the Cornell College festival in Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, on May 13. They have also been re-engaged 
for a second appearance this season, under the auspices 
of the Tuesday Musicale of Rochester, N. Y., on May 10. 
Mr. Pattison, who is an lowa boy, will give a recital for 
the Cecilian Club of Eagle Grove, Ia., on April 13, follow- 
ing his joint appearances with Guy Maier as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on April 8, 9 and 11 in 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Other engagements booked by 
Daniel Mayer for these popular pianists for next season 
include recitals for the B Sharp Musical Club of Utica, 
N. Y., and the Chromatic Concerts of Troy, N. Y. Both 
recitals will take place in January, 1922. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





LARGE, ATTRACTIVE STUDIO to rent 
part time. Near Broadway subway and 
surface cars, with Riverside Buses pass- 
ing the door. Address Barbereux, 314 
West 72nd Street, New York. 


time, at 


or term of years. 
Steinway Grand Piano, to sublet for part 
125 East 37th Street branch. 
Phone Stuyvesant 1321. 


Furnished Studio with 
European Violin to sell. 
c/o 
York City. 


FOR SALE—Dahlinger Viola 1771. 
‘coogan, 439 West 57th Street, New 


PED, Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


YOUNG AMERICAN TENOR, pupil of 
Jean de Reszke, seeks position as vocal 


Old 
M. Macher, 














concert 
condition, 


‘ANDERBILT STUDIOS, Washington 
Square annex, 37-30-41 ‘Nest oth Street, 
near Fifth Avenue. Large Single Mod- 
ern studios with private baths. Efficient 
hall and telephone service, lease for year 





HARP FOR SALE—Italian double action, 
size, 

Instrument formerly owned 
by Mme. Conti, of the Metropolitan. Low 
for quick disposal. 
Bush, 31 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


rienced pedagogue 


Gothic model, in perfect 


Address L. McM. 





EMINENT CONCERT PIANIST; 
; four years Berlin, 

ienna; university education ; 

ition of responsibility in large city. 
End ndorsements and testimonials by musi- 
cians and artists of national and interna- 
tional reputation. Address, CONPIANO- 


teacher on faculty of music school in 
New York or some Atlantic Coast City 
not far distant. Successful concert ar- 
tist. Author of well known book on sing- 
ing. Best references. Address “P. Q. R.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ex- 


desires 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Augusta, Ga., February 20, 1921.—The Augusta Com. 
munity Orchestra gave this season’s opening concert this 
afternoon in the Modjeska Theater. James Punaro con- 
ducted and the orchestra was accompanied by Henry Phillip 
Cross at the new pipe organ recently installed in the 
theater. This is the largest and most modern organ in the 
city. The program consisted of a well balanced mingling 
of classic and modern numbers, an interesting feature 
being the arrangement for piano and organ of Rubinstein’s 

“Kammenoi Ostrow,” played by Mr. Cross at the organ and 
Robert Irvin at the piano. 

Piano pupils of Henry P. Cross were presented in recital 
at his studio recently. Each number on the program was 
excellently rendered and enthusiastically received by the 
audience which was made up of a number of teachers from 
nearby towns as well as friends of the soloists. 

The Tennille Music Lovers’ Club met on Friday after- 
noon for the purpose of forming definite plans for the 
community music campaign which will shortly be launched 
under the personal leadership of its president, Mrs. H. M. 
Franklin. This organization will this spring issue a year- 
book that will contain much valuable data regarding early 
southern folk songs. 

George Johnson, organist of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
has commenced his annual series of weekly Lenten organ 
recitals which are being largely attended. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.— (See letter on another page.) 

Fort Smith, Ark., February 14, 1921.—Clarence Burg 
pianist, gave two very successful recitals at Des Arc and 
Du Vall’s Bluff last week. 

The regular meeting of the Musical Coterie was held 

Saturday afternoon at the Carnegie Library, with Mrs. 
Wood Netherland, leader. Those who participated in the 
program were Mrs. Beltrant, Mrs. W. J. Murphy, Jr., Miss 
te at Miss Eichbaum, Prof. Derdeyn, and Pearl Jar- 
rar 

The presentation of the Japanese operetta, “Yanki San,’ 
by the students of St. Boniface School of Music, for the 
benefit of the junior and senior classes, was a decided suc- 
cess. Especially worthy of mention was the dancing of 
Hilda Ruth Boneparte. 

Lexington, Ky., February 15, 1921.—A dozen central 
Kentucky counties were represented at the concert given on 
February 7 by Luisa Tetrazzini, assisted by Francesco 
Longo, pianist; Max Gegna, cellist, and J. Henri Bove, 
flutist. The concert, which was under the auspices of the 
Lexington College of Music, of which Anna Chandler Goft 
is director, was one of the best in the altogether fine course 
which is being presented. Mme. Tetrazzini’s programmed 
numbers included the “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto,” 
an aria from “Perle de Bresil” and the Mad Scene and aria 
from “Lucia.” In the latter two, there were effective flute 
obligatos by Mr. Bove, who also gave two solo numbers by 
Levignac and Chopin. Together with Mr. Longo and Mr. 
Gegna, he was heard in the valse from the Tschaikowsky 
“Nutcracker Suite.” Mr. Gegna also contributed two solos 
to the program—the Boellman symphonic variations and 
the rhapsodie of Popper. 

On the Thursday afternoon preceding the concert a re- 
ception was tendered Mme. Tetrazzini by the MacDowell 
Club of Lexington. Officers of the club, together with 
Mrs. Albert I. J. Tucker, Mrs. Lee Huffman, Sarah McGar- 
vey, Mrs. William S. Barnes, Mrs. Stoughton Fletcher and 
Miss Goff, of the Lexington College of Music, received with 
Mme. Tetrazzini. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, - ° 


FRANCIS DAY-MONTI 


BARITONE. Recitals, Concerts, Private Musicals 
1797 W. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 1171 W. Coney Island 
and BAND 


\ | | | ET of Fifty Players 


Address: Musical Union, 210 East 86th St., New York 
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Young man with ten 
years experience in 
musical management 
would like to undertake 
sole and personal repre- 
sentation of concert or 
operatic artist. Address: 
‘‘A. L. S.”’ care Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 











MUSICAL COURIER 
Lima, Ohio, February 12, 1921.—With charming naivete 


season’s 


the little lady chiefly responsible for the 
Club—-ar- 


record matinee of the Women’s Musical 
tistically and financially as well—disclaimed any spe- 
cial credit. Which is to say that Irene Harruff 
Klinger, soprano, bore with becoming equanimity the 
assults on the club strong box by divers men of stage, 
scenic and orchestral importance; pacified with rare patience 
the petty complaints of club officials; rehearsed and 
coached, cajoled and flattered most skilfully. It was a great 
audience. The announcement that grand opera scenes were 
to be given and with correct scenic accessories and cos- 
tuming; that there would be some notable instrumental fea- 

tures and a program “quite different,” served its purpose. 
Part one introduced Nell Kriete, pianist and co-worker with 
Mrs. Klinger, with Eleanor Isham Timmermann, second 
piano, in the A. Goria “‘Marche Triomphe.” Millie Sonn- 
tagg Urfer sang “My Heart Is Weary,” from “Nadeschda,” 
in a manner which showed that her art is built on solid 
foundations. The trio “Echoes,” for violin, cello and piano, 
was brilliantly played by Glenna Morris Dunifon, Ber- 
nardine Taubken Dimond and Leona Feltz. Part two was 
devoted to the operatic excerpts from “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Faust” and “Romeo and Juliet.". The Puccini bit was 
presented by Pauline Wemmer Gooding, Katherine Carnes 
as Suzuki, and the Gooding three-year-old, who proved her- 
self a seasoned stage midget. Mrs. Gooding’s lovely so- 
prano was admirable, and Mrs. Carnes sang her part ex- 
cellently, The stage settings left nothing to be desired. 
The orchestral accompaniment was consistent and not over- 
balanced. In the second number the Marguerite was Mrs. 
Klinger.. The Gounod arias suit the singer’s sweet, color- 
ful soprano admirably, and the dramatic, emotional, sympa- 
thetic hit of the opera, “The Jewel Song,” showed a new 
and most delightful Marguerite. Helen Burton Holmes, as 
Juliet, and Samuel Flueckiger, a youthful pupil of Bluff- 
ton College, as Romeo, were excellent. Mrs. Holmes’ voice 
is not large in volume, but is inexpressibly sweet, and her 
art as an actress is beyong question. The young visitor 
from Bluffton, a handsome, manly Romeo, but very shy 
and palpably not overjoyed with his stage experience, sang 
better than he acted. His voice is a strong, clear, resonant 
tenor, full of promise. There is nothing but the warmest 
praise for the orchestral accompaniments furnished by 
Bransom Harley Holmes, violin; Gayle Dunifon, violin; 
Bernardine Taubken Dimond and Dr. Edgar Curtiss, 
cellists; O. Ben Schultz, clarinet, and Rhea Watson Cable 
and Leona Feltz, pianists. All are thoroughly seasoned 
musicians. It is the universal sentiment of the Women’s 
Music Club’s one thousand members and Lima’s best musi- 
cians that the program was the finest ever given by local 
musicians. 


Lincoln, Neb., February 8, 1921.—Cecil Fanning’s ap- 


pearance at the Auditorium in Lincoln, February 7, was 
an occasion of note. He was given no respite, but was 
heartily encored and re-encored until seven extra numbers 
were granted, including the repetition of two songs—Gust- 
lin’s “Left” and “Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer,” arranged 
by Reddick. Lincoln was delighted to hear just the kind 
of program that was offered. Mr. Fanning and his ac- 
companist, H. B. Turpin, are past masters in the art of 
program making. Among the many encores were Kipling’s 
“Mother o’ Mine,” Harriet Ware’s “Mammy’s Song,” dedi- 
cated to Mr, Fanning, and MacDonald’s “Where Did You 
Come From, Baby Dear?” Mr. Turpin’s accompaniments 
were those of an artist, and the ensemble throughout was 
perfect. An innovation was the addition of three of Mr. 
Fanning’s own poems given as encores—“The Bend in the 
Road,” “Wounds” and “Always,” most attractively pre- 
sented. Another charm was the informal manner in which 
Mr. Fanning prefaced a number of his selections, thus 
preparing the way for the members. This concert, a num 
ber on Mrs. Kirchstein’s Artists’ Course, was one of the 
most artistic events in many years 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Providence, R. I., February 7, 1921.—Under the direc 
tion of Chambord Giguere, a splendid performance of 
Verdi’s “I! Trovatore” was given in French at the Scenic 
Theater, Pawtucket, by talented musicians from Woon 
socket. Christiana Caya sang the role of Leonore with 
fine feeling, and Marguerite Parodes the part of Azucena 
Miss Parodes is a pupil of Arthur Hyde, and both her sing- 
ing and acting were admirable. F. C. Chantereau as the 
Count, and Eber Corsi as Manrico, added to the success of 
the performance by their fine unde rstanding oi the parts 
and by their excellent singing. The chorus was well drilled 
and sang with a good balancing of parts. Mr. Giguere con 
ducted the orchestra, which consisted of about thirty musi 
cians from Providence, with a steady hand and gave a fine 
reading of the score. 

Beatrice Warden, a pupil of Avis Bliven-Charbennel, 
gave a piano recital in the ballroom of the Providence Plan- 
tations Club on Thursday evening, there being 2 good at 
tendance. Miss Warden possesses much talent and created 
a favorable impression by the depth of feeling which she 
put into her playing. 

Ada Tyrone was heard here for the first time when she was 
soloist at the concert given in Memorial Hall by the Uni 
versity Glee Club, of which Berrick Schloss (Berrick Van 
Norden) is director. Miss Tyrone created a good impres 
sion by her singing of Santuzza’s aria from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and she was enthusiastically applavded after 
her group of songs by John Alden Carpenter. The Club 
sang in its usual artistic manner under the able direction of 
Mr. Schloss. 

The Chopin Club, of which Mrs. Edgar M. Lounes is 
president, gave the ’ monthly musicale in Churchill House 
on Thursday morning. An interesting prograni was ar 
ranged by Gertrude Joseffy, Frances Waterman and Mar 
brette Gardner. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of All Saints’ Memoria! 
Church Choir Guild was held February 6 witin a festival 
service in the church. Cruickshank’s magnificat in G, 
Matthews’ “Keep Me, Lord, the Shadow’s Falling,” and 
Harris’ “I Saw the Lord” were the anthems rendered by 
the efficient choir under the direction of the organist, How- 
ard Hagen, who has held the post for a quarter of a 
century. 

On the same evening Mr. Matthews at Grace Church 
ter, this one being for the works of English composers 
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The program represented Richard Farrant, E. ( 
Sullivan, T. Tertius Noble, George C. Martin. 
There was an ecclesiastical atmosphere and a continuity 


bout the service which is rarely felt at “musical services,” 
wing to the selection of the program from one school of 


wholly 
Bairstow, 


‘ 


writing. The choir was well trained, as usual, and Mr 
Matthews’ organ accompaniments were superbly played. 
San Francisco, Cal.-(See “Music on the Pacific 


lope 

Saginaw, Mich., february 4, 1921.—Music in Bay City 
and Saginaw this season has been varied and altogether 
excellent. The course under the management of James R. 
Devoe, of Detroit, opened October 27 with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. Beethoven's fourth symphony, with 
the Schumann concerto, splendidly performed by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, and the “1812” overture of Tschaikowsky 
up the excellent program. The second number on 
the course was Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, and others 
listed in*the course were Yolanda Mero, Lambert Murphy, 
Reinald Werrenrath and Efrem Zimbalist. 

Early in October, the Butterfield management brought 
Fokine and Fokina with the Russian Trio, The perform- 
ance was a thoroughly artistic one and much enjoyed by 
those who were fortunate enough to be present. Another 
recital which was very well done and much appreciated 
that given in November by Myrna Sharlow. Harold 


mace 


was 
Henry seored another success when he gave a recital in 
january, and the Zoellner Quartet is to close the series on 
Marc ny 

Two of the Ralph Dunbar productions of opera have 


been given here—“Robin Hood” and “Carmen.” Both were 
excellently given for road companies, being distinguished 
stage settings, good orchestra, very good voices, 
choral work, and clean, fresh and pretty cos- 
These companies certainly stimulate gooJ music 
smaller cities 

San Antonio, Texas, February 16, 1921.—-Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, assisted by George Morgan, baritone, 
and Katharine Hoffman, accompanist, appeared in recital, 
February 9, under the auspices of M. Augusta Rowley and 
Alva’ R. Willgus. She was greeted by a house so filled 
that the placing of seats on the stage was necessary. Among 
those on the stage was a group of convalescent soldiers to 
whom she showed special attention during the course of 
the program by singing several songs to them and tossing 
her flowers among them, Katharine Hoffman at the piano 
furnished splendid accompaniments. 

rhe board of directors, of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra, and many interested persons including visitors 
from Minneapolis, Chicago and Cincinnati, met at a busi- 
ness luncheon, February 10, to discuss ways and means to 
further the interests of the orchestra next season. Mrs. 
Hertzberg, the president, introduced Nat Washer as toast- 
and interesting and helpful talks were made by 


lor artist 
ome tine 
tuime 
ny the 


master, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president; Nat M. Washer, Mrs, F 
WV. McAllister, Jack Burke, Alfred Ward, Rose Walter 


Kennedy (of Chicago), Mrs, Louis Koch (of Minneapolis), 
Morris Stern (president of Chamber of Commerce), Mrs 
|. B. Lewright, Mrs. Winter (of Cincinnati), and Mrs, S 
}. Chandler 

The fifth concert in the series of six by the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz conductor, was 
given February 10, with Eddy Brown, violinist, as soloist 
lhe orchestral numbers included the “Marche Heroique” 
(Saint-Saens), and the “New World” symphony (Dvorak). 
The beautiful largo movement was wonderfully given, and 
at the close of the brilliant fourth movement, the orchestra 
was signalled to rise in response to the demonstration of 
appreciation of the work. Mr. Brown chose for his open- 
ing number the difficult Bruch G minor concerto with the 
orchestral accompaniment, revealing a warm, beautiful tone, 
splendid command of technic, and perfect intonation notice- 
able particularly in octave work—his trill was a delight 
to the ear—and a necessary amount of fire in his playing. 
Ar the conclusion, he brought Mr. Blitz forward to share 
in the prolonged applause. Encores were necessary, after 
the concerto and also after his group of numbers, which 
marked his second appearance on the program. For these, 
he was accompanied by Josef Bonime, who gave splendid 
The programmed numbers were “Hindoo Chant” 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), arranged by Eddy Brown; “Ron- 
(Cramer-Brown), “Minuet” (Paderewski) and “La 
des Lutins’ (Bazzini). At the public rehearsal 
afternoon, great enthusiasm was shown for con- 

orchestra and soloist. The interesting program 
notes were contributed, as usual, by Mrs. Lawrence 
Meadows 

The Choral Club of the Southern Methodist University 


support 


dino’ 
Ronde 
in the 
duc tor, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


at Dallas appeared in concert here February 11. The club 
is under the direction of Harold Hart Todd, professor of 
piano and theory, of the university. The program con- 
sisted of vocal solos, choral numbers, violin solos, trios, 
readings, duets and pianologues. 

At the regular meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
held February 15, an interesting program, arranged by 
Bessie Quinn, was given by Grace Miller : Alice Simpson, 
contralto; La Rue Loftin, pianist; Mrs. Harry Williams, 
violinist; Martha Mathieu, soprano. The accompanists 
were Mrs, Edward Sachs and Elizabeth Alexander. Master 
Robert Tripp, cellist pupil of Julien Paul Blitz, was the 
young student to appear before the club. 

Genia Zielinska, Polish-American coloratura soprano, 
was presented in recital, February 15, by M. Augusta Row- 
ley and Alva R. Willgus, as the second artist in their “pop” 
course. Her voice is of most agreeable quality, with beauti- 
ful pianissimo high tones and much flexibility. Songs in 
the English, French, Norwegian, Polish, Ruthenian, and 
Italian languages were sung. After each group she was 
obliged to respond with an encore. Walter Dunham, a 
resident of San Antonio, was the accompanist, giving 
splendid support at all times. Miss Zielinska included him 
in the applause several ‘times, 

Stella H. Seymour, exponent of the Dunning System of 
Improved Music Study for Beginners, is highly endorsed 
by Carrie Louise Dunning. Mrs. Seymour is doing very 
successful work in children’s classes, and is at the present 
enrolling teachers for a normal class to be held early in 
June. She has had several very successful normal classes 
previously. 


Seattle, Wash.—-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 





(Continued from page 40) 
hburau” and the Belasco “Duburau.” The difference lies in 
none of the externals but in the essential divergence be- 
tween the French and the American point of view with 
regard to everything even vaguely associated with love—or 
what the French call love, which is altogether different from 


what we call love in America. And how, in these Bluc 
Stocking, Sunday Laws, Prohibition days, can one discuss 
such an altogether censored subject as French love? Evi- 


dently quite impossible, 

The whole play, as conceived by the extraordinarily bril- 
liant author-actor-manager Sacha Guitry, is lighter, gayer, 
more humorous than the Belasco presentation of it. ,This 
has nothing to do with lines or actions, scenery, lighting 
or plot, but rests upon those obscure antagonisms of psy- 
chology which it would be futile to endeavor to outline. 
One might as well try to describe the perfume of the rose! 

In a broad way one may say that what seems sinful to 
the American seems quite right and proper and ordinary to 
the Frenchman. What seems entirely unforgivable to us 
appears to them a motive to good natured laughter. 

But in “Deburau” there is another feature that is still 
more important: the lightness of the French nature even 
in tragedy, and his habit of forever playing a part. In his 
passion as in his misery he stands outside of himself and 
admirers the delicacy or fervor of his love making, the 
depth of his tragic despair. 

Deburau no doubt took himself seriously, but most of all 
he admired himself as a poetic lover, admired his pose of 
delicious misery in the role of the deserted, forlorn, 
neglected 

But if he took himself seriously, we in America take him 
a thousand times more seriously. Belasco well understood 
this and made the play comprehensible to American ideals. 
As played in France Americans would say: “What impos- 
sible people they are!” So they are, to be sure! 

Ben-Amt, 

Little did one realize when Ben-Ami appeared last No- 
vember at the Greenwich Village Theater in “Samson and 
Delilah” that this production would run through the season 
or be a much discussed affair. The superb acting of 
Ben-Ami instantly became the topic of discussion. For- 
tunate are those who have witnessed this actor in other 
roles, thereby enabling them to determine the merits and 
versatility of his art. It is impossible to judge an actor's 
power after witnessing only one portrayal, for despite this 
fact, he has been proclaimed an actor of the first rank. 
This particular play is poor and at times exceedingly 
monotonous; also the cast was inadequate. Delilah, por- 
trayed by Pauline Lord, was far from being a finished 
production, and she appeared woefully miscast. Despite 
these drawbacks the young Jewish actor has electrified his 
audiences and has been praised not only by our public but 
also by the profession at large and proclaimed a great 
actor. This distinction, though partly deserved, is in the 
minds of many a very hasty decision. He should certainly 
be seen in other roles before first honors are bestowed. 
The present Broadway season closed last Saturday night 
at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater. The original company 
is going to Boston for a few weeks, and then on a long 
tour. MAY JOHNSON. 


Bevani Pupils Heaeeed for Church Quartet 


Edna Leopold, soprano, and Nona Campbell, contralto, 
both artist pupils of Alexander Bevani, have been engaged 
for the quartet at the First Congregational Church of Sar 
Francisco. This church has the unique distinction of 
always being full, accommodating as it does 2,000 peuple. 
The well known Dr. Gordon is the pastor. 
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(Continued frou page 24) 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust” on Thursday evening, April 
14, in Symphony Hall. The society will be assisted by an 
orchestra composed of the members of the Boston Sym- 


phony, and the following soloists: Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano; Morgan Kingston, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, 
baritone. Mr. Jacchia, leader of the Boston Symphony 


“Pop” concerts and director of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, will conduct. 
Etsuuco Trio Gives Concert at Harvarp. 

Through the generosity of Mrs, F. S. Coolidge, the 
Elshuco Trio was heard in a free concert of chamber music 
on W ednesday evening, March 9, in Paine Hall, Harvard 
University. This sterling organization, consisting of 
Aurelio Giorni, pianist; Elias Breeskin, violinist, and Wil- 
lem Willeke, cellist, played a program which included Schu- 
bert’s trio in E flat and Tschaikowsky’s tric in memory of 
Nicholas Rubinstein. 

StupENnts’ Recitat at Boston CONSERVATORY. 

The fifth students’ recital of the season at the Boston 
Conservatory of Music was held Sunday afternoon, March 
13, in the recital hall of that institution. Pupils from the 
piano, voice, violin and cello departments were heard in an 
interesting program. The following students participated : 
Gertrude Albinsky, William Howell, Kathryn Fallon, 
Josephine Cross, Alice Miller, Edith Byram, Albert Car- 
tier, Alba Venanzi, Alma Libert, Harold Doyle, Roy Kings- 
ton and Cyrus Ullian. be oe 


Sang in First American “Elijah” 

Jenny Kempton, eighty-five years old, who won interna 
tional fame as a contralto singer more than half a cen- 
tury ago, died on March 13 at the Los Angeles home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Roth Hamilton. She had been in failing 
health for several years. 

Mrs. Kempton was a daughter of Reuben Twitchell, of 
Dublin, N. H., bandmaster of General Sherman’s head- 
quarters band on the famous march to the sea. When 
fourteen years old she sang in the American premiére of 
the oratorio “Elijah” in Boston. 

Soon thereafter she began a European career, in which 
she appeared before most of the reigning monarchs. She 
became a protegée of Rossini and sang in the Paris pre- 
miére of his “Stabat Mater.” Among her most prized pos 
sessions were gifts from Queen Victoria, Napoleon III and 
Victor Emmanuel. Later she organized an opera company 
in Boston and toured America. Her husband died several 
years ago, 


Maier and Pattison Going Abroad 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the pianists, are both going 
abroad this summer, accompanied by their wives; Mr. Pat 
tison has one already, and Mr. Maier is going to take one 
unto himself on June 1, sailing on June 4. Fallowine up 
their London successes of last year, they will play together 
in the English capital and later in both Brussels and Paris. 
Mr. Maier plans later in the summer to spend six weeks 
in Berlin, for some special work with Artur Schnabel 
Both pianists will return here in the fall to fill the numerous 
engagements which they have, together and separately, for 
next season, They are booked for several appearances 
with symphony orchestras—the New York Symphony, the 
Detroit and Cleveland Symphony dates being already ar- 


ranged—and will play the little known Liszt “Concerto 
Pathetique,” for which Mr. Pattison has scored an orches 
tral part. Another feature of their work next season will 


be some joint appearances with Harold Bauer, playing the 
Bach triple concerto with various symphony orchestras. 
New works for two pianos by Casella and Heinrich Geb- 
hard will be in their repertory. Mr. Maier, incidentally, 
will continue his teaching at the Mannes School. 





Tirindelli Compositions Heard in Cincinnati 

On Tuesday evening, March 15, a recital was given at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music which was devoted 
to the compositions of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli. In touching 
upon this event—a most enjoyable one—the Enquirer on 
the following day said in part: “It was a concert unique 
in the annals of musical Cincinnati, and Mr. Tirindelli, at 
the conclusion of the program, was accorded an ovation 
to which he was justly entitled. As a violinist, teacher, 
conductor and composer, he has come to occupy an: im- 
portant place in the musical life of the community, and 
the program rendered last night by the advanced students 
of the Conservatory tended to establish his claim to dis- 
tinction as a composer whose accomplishment in that direc- 
tion is both versatile and rare.” 


Rinaldo Sidoli Recital April 4 


Rinaldo Sidoli, a rising young artist who received his 
violinistic training from Ferdinand Carri, will give a violin 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of April 4, on which 
occasion he will be heard in compositions by Nardini, Ries, 
D'Ambrosio, Bach- Wilheiny, Paganini, Kreisler and Ernst. 

Sara Borni in Italy 

Sara Borni, soprano, who gave a successful recital in 
Carnegie Hall, on April 21, 1919, is at present in Italy where 
she is appearing in leading operatic roles. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be. , eneretpioted on . ~ 
splendid achievement he production of 
Autopiano, which I consider y* of the finest fates 
I have ever played. 

It is gn on mae Pi gree autiful in tone and ¢ 
sion, 80 ly superior, that I © fms a 
understand wer the Autopia leads in “the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


gt Oe Oe 
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PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
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